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THE INDIAN MOTHER. 



BY MRS. JAMESON. 



There is a comfort in the strength of love. 
Making that pang endurable, which else 
Would overset the hrain— or break the heart. 

Wordsworth. 

' Tbe monuments which human art has raised to human 
pride or power may decay with that power, or survive to mock 
that pride ; but sooner or later they perish — their place knows 
them not. In the aspect of a ruin, however imposing in it- 
self, and however magnificent or dear the associations con- 
nected with it, there is always something sad and humiliating, 
reminding us how poor and how frail are the works of man, 
how unstable his hopes, and how limited his capacity com- 
pared to his aspirations! But when man has made to himself 
monuments of the works of God ; when the memory of human 
affections, human intellect, human power, is blended with the 
iounutable features of nature, they consecrate each other, and 
bodi endure together to the end. In a state of high civiliza- 
tion, man trusts to the record of brick and marble — the pyra- 
mid, the column, the temple, the tomb : 

" Then the bust 
And altar rise — ^then sink again to dust." 

In. the earlier stages of society, the isolated rock — the moun- 
tain, eloud-encircled — the river, rolling to its ocean-home — 

* This little tale is founded on a striking incident related in Humboldt's 
narratiye* The facts remain unaltered. 

1 
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2 THE INDIAN MOTHER. 

the very stars themselves — y/ere endued with sympathies, and 
constituted the first, as they will be the last, witnesses and re- 
cords of our human destinies and feelings. The glories of the 
Parthenon shall fade into oblivion ; but while the heights of 
Thermopjlas stand, aftd while a wave murmurs in the gulph 
of Salamis, a voice shall cry aloud to the universe — ^' Freedom 
and glory to those who can dare to diel — woe and everlast- 
ing infamy to him who would enthral the unconquerable 
spirit !" The Coliseum with its sanguinary trophies is crumb- 
ling io decay; but the islet of Nisida, where Brutus parted 
with bis Portia — the slieep of LeuoacUa, still remain fixed as 
the foundations ei the^arth; and lasting ^ the i^und world 
itself shall be the memories that hover over theml As long as 
the waters of the Hellespont flow between Sestos and Abydos, 
the fame of the love that jperished there shall never pass away. 
A traveller, pursuing his weary way through the midst of an 
African i^^sert — a barren, desolate, and almost boundless so- 
litude — fo^nd a gigantic sculptured head, shattered and half- 
buried in th^ sand; and near it the fr^^gment of a pedestal, mn 
which these words might be with |>ain deciphered : / am 
OzymandiaSj King of kings ; look upon my works^ ye 
mighty ones^ and despair P'' Who was Ozymandias? — ^where 
are now his works? — ^what bond of thought or feeling links his 
past with our present? The Arab) with his beasts of bilrtheiL, 
tramples unheeding over these lorlom vestiges iA humnn 
art and human grandeur. In the wildest part of the New 
Continent, hidden amid the depths of inlerjoainaUe foresttSt 
there stands a huge rock, hallowed by a tradition so reoeni 
that the man is not yet grey-headed who was horn its contem- 
porary ; but that rock, and the tale which consecrates it, shall 
carry down to future ages a deep lesson — a moral interest 
lasting as itself — however the aspect of things and the condi- 
tions of peopteichani^iSPOUBKd it. Heneeforlh no wavl shall 
gaze ^xi k W9th careless eyes but eoHch shall wtnsper Hx Vm 
own bosom — " What is stronger than love in a mother^s 
heart ? — what more fearful than power wielded by ignoranoe P 
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*— or trittt awitt laHHrtaMe timii*^ ahm$e o( a 
■nnelO'liBrposes of selfish cnieby?" « 

Those vast regions vfaidh occupy the eeatfal part of Se«lh 
Amonca, stretGhing firom Gniiiea to the foot of the Andea, 
Ofiiqpread with gigantie and primeval fore^, asui watered 
by nughly rivers — ^Ihose sohtary wilds where man appears un- 
essential in the scale of creation, and the traces cff hia power 
aee faw and far between* — have lately oonipied mxtdik of the 
attention of Europeans; partly firom the extraordinary events 
and naejipected levohitions which have convulsed the nations 
reund than; and pMtly firom the researches of enterprniog 
trovcUers wko have penetrated into tlwir remotest districts, 
fliit^ wilfadK the last twenty years these wild regions have 
iie^a unknown, except through the means of the Spanidiand 
Peitagnese pnests, setded as missionartes along the hasks at 
Ihe Omoeo and the Paraguay. The men thus devoted to ut- 
ter baaishmettt firom all intercourse with civ9ized Ufe, are ge« 
nerally Fi:anciscan or Capudiin fiiars, bom in the Spanish 
Cobnies. Their pious duties are sometimes votunt»ry, and 
jowetames imposed by the superiors of their order ; in either 
ease their destiny appears at first ^ew deplorable, and their 
«df-sacrifiee sublime; yet, when we recollect that these poor 
momkA gmiendly exdianged the monotonous so^tnde of the 
deister for the magnificent loneliness of the boundless woods 
and faiHIpreaduig savannahs, the sacrifice appears less ter- 
rOde; even where accompanied by suffering, {Nrivation, and 
oeeasmaBy by danger. When these men comUne vrith 
thetr rehgieos zeal some degree of. understanding and en- 
fif^itened benevtrience, they have been enabled to enlarge the 
qifaere of knowledge and civilization, by ei^ploiing the pro- 
doeiioBS and geography of these unknown regions; and by 
edlecting into villages and humanizing the manners of the na- 
tive tribes, who seem strangely to unite the fiercest and most 
aUmnred traits of sava^pe life, with some of the gentlest in- 
stincts of our common nature. But when it has happened tfa^ 
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4 . THE INDIAN MOTHER. 

these priests have been men of narrow minds and tyrannical* 
tempers, they have on some occasions fearfully abused the au- 
thority entrusted to them ; and b^g removed many thousand 
miles from the European settlements and the restraint of the 
laws, the power they have exercised has been as far bey^id 
control as the calamities they have caused have been beyond 
all remedy and all rdief. 

Unfortonately for those who were trusted to his charge, 
Father Gomez was a missionary of this character. He was 
a Franciscan friar of the order of Observance, and he dwelt in 
the village of San Fernando, near the source of the Orinoco, 
whence his authority extended as president overseveral missions 
in the neighboiirhood of which San Fernando was the capital. 
The temper of this man was naturally cruel and despotic; he 
was wholly uneducated, and had no idea, no feeling, of the true 
spirit of christian benevolence: in this respect, the savages 
whom he had been sent to instruct and dvilize were in reality 
less savage and less ignorant than himself. 

Among the passions and vices which Father Gomez had 
brought from his cell in the convent of Angostara, to spread 
contamination and oppression through his new domain, were 
pride and avarice ; and both were interested in increasing the 
number of his converts, or rather, of his slaves. In spite of 
the wise and humane law of Charles the Third, prohibiting the 
conversion of the Indian natives by force, Gomez, Uke others 
of his brethren in the more distant missions, often accom- 
plished his purpose by direct violence. He was accustomed to 
go, with a party of his people, and lie in wait near the hordes 
of unreclaimed Indians: when the men were absent, he would 
forcibly seize on the women and children, bind them, and 
bring them off in triumph to his village. There, being baptized 
and taught to make the sign of the cross, they were called 
Christians, but in reality were slaves. In general,. the women 
thus detained pined away and died; but the children became 
accustomed to their new mode of life, forgot their woods, and 
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THEJNBIAN MOTHER. 5 

psid to their Christmi master a willing aad bbnd obedience ; 
thuftin time they became the oppressors of tbeir own people. 
Father Gomez called < these incursions, la eonquista espi^ 
rUual — the conquest of souls. 

One day he set off on an expedition of this nature, attended 
by twelve armed Indians; and after rowing some leagues up 
the river Guaviare, which flows into the Orinoco, they per- 
ceived, through an opening in the trees, and at a little distance 
from the shore, an Indian hut. It is the custom of these peoplcf 
to live isolated t» families; and so strong 'i« their passion for 
solitude, that when collected into villages they frequently build 
(hemselves a little cabin at a distoncefrom their usual resi> 
dence, and retire to it, at certain seasons, for days together. 
The cabin of which I speak was one of these solitary villas — 
if Imay so apply the word. It was constructed with peculiar 
neatness, thatched with pahn leaves, and overshadowed with 
cocoa trees and laurels; it stood alone in the wilderness, em- 
bowered in luxuriant vegetation, and looked like the chosen 
abode of mmple and quiet happiness. Within this hut a young 
Indian woman (whom I shall call Guahiba, from the name of 
her tribe) was busied in making cakes of the cassava root, 
and preparing the family meal, against the return of her hus- 
band, who was fishing at soiiae distance up the river; her 
eldest child, about five or six years old, assisted her; and from 
time to time, while thus employed, the mother turned her eyes, 
beaming with fond aflfoction, upon the playful gambols of 4«v^ 
litde infants,who,bekigjustabletocrawl alone, were r(4lin)$to- 
getheronthe ground, laughing and crowing with all their might. 

Their food being nearly prepared, the Indian woman looked 
towards the river, impatient for the return of her. husband. 
Alt her bright dark eyes, swimming with eagerness and af- 
fectionate solicitude, became fixed and glazed with terror 
when, instead of him she so fondly expected, she beheld the 
attendants of Father Gomez, creeping stealthily along the 
side, of the thicket towards her cabin. Instantly aware of her 
danger (f«r the nature and object of these incucsions were the 
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dnead of JiU llie<Miiaitry rmiBd), ^ itttterad a pieroiiig dbiMk^ 
soaldied up her inSuits ia her arms, and calliiig on &a odier 
to follow, nudied from the hut towards die forest Afisfaehad 
oonsiderably the start of her pmsuers, she would (HH»baUy 
have escaped, aad ,have kiddeiiherself effectually in kg tangled 
d^ptfa^, if her pre^^oits burthen had not impeded her flight ; 
but thii$ euiNiaibered die waa easily overtcdceu. Her eldest 
ebild, fleet of foot aad wfly as the young jaguar, escaped to 
eHfry to the wretched fallier the news of bis bereavement, anl 
neither father norehild were ever more b^eU in their fenner 
haunts. 

Neawtime, ihe Indiaos seized upon Ouafaiba — boimd her, 
tied her two <$hildren together, and dragged het down to the 
river, where Farther Oome? was sitting in his eanoe, waiting 
tbeiissve <of "the ei^pedition. At the sight of the eaptives his 
eyeis sparkled with a cruel triumph; he thanked his ptiAron 
saint diatthree more souls were added id hiseommnntty; and 
dieui heedless of the tears of the mother, and the cries of her 
ebildren, be eommaaded his followers to row back wiifti all 
apeed to San Fernando. 

There GuabBm and her infants were {daced in a hut under 
the guard of two Indians ; some food wae given to her, which 
she at fi^st refaaad, but afterwards, as if on reQedton, ac^ 
leepted. A young Indian girl was then soit to her — a captive 
convert of her own tribe, who had not y^ quite forgotten her 
native language. She tried to nmke Ouahiba oomprdiend 
'. til«t ^ this village she and her childn« must remain during 
the rest of tb^ lives, in order that they mif^ go to Heaven 
afti^ they wenr dead. Guahiba listened, but understood no- 
tlungofwhatwasaddnessedtoher; nor coidd she be made to 
eonceive (or what purpose she wa3 torn fimm her husband 
andher home« nor why she was to dwdl for <he re m a in der 
of her life mnong a strange people, and againet her mil. 
During that night she remained tranqfuil, watching over bar 
infants as they slumbered by her side; but the moment Ike 
dawn ai^peared she took them in her amis and ran off to the 
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niK INI^UN MQTUCE. 7 

woods. She waus immaAalely bixmf^bl back ; but m» sooiier 
were Urn eyes of her keepers turnedfrom her tfaaa the snatehed 
iqi her ehildreii> and again fled ;-^agam-^aiid again ! At every 
new attempt she was pnoidbed witib more and more severity ; 
she wa« kept from l6o4 and ^ length repeatedly and cmetty 
beaten. In vainl-^apparently she did not even understand 
why she was thns treated; a«d one. inslinetive idea alone, the 
doMeeoCeseape^ seeined to possess her mind aad govern all her 
movements. If her oppressors only turned from her, or 
looked another way, for an instant, she invariably eaught up 
hef ehikh*en and ran off towards tibie forest. Father Gomez 
wa& at Iragth wearied by what he termed her ^^ blind oteti- 
naey;" and^ as the only means of seonriag all three, betook 
measures to separate the mother from her ehildren, and 
reealned to eonvey Guahiba to a^ distant mission, whenee 
dteabonld nevw find her way badi either t6>;i^em. or to her 
hmnov 

In pnrsnanee of this plan, poor Guahiba, with her hancb. 
tied behind her, was placed in the bow of a canoe. Father 
Gomes sealed himself at the helm, and they rowed away. 

The&w travellers who have visited these regions agree in 
descrifaing a pfaenomemon, the canse of whidi is still a mystery 
to geeto^sts^aud which imparts to the lonely depths of these 
onappropviated and unviolated shades an effeet intensely and 
mdesoribaUy monmliiL The granite:v«oks which border the 
river, and extend far into the contiguous woods, assume 
Strange, fmntastid shapes; and are. eovered with a black in- 
ertfsti^^im^ orde|msit^'wl^di:contirasted with the snow-white 
£p«m <^ the wavei^hreakii^ on themJbelow, and the pale lichens 
whkto iq^ii^from tibeir erovices and creep along their surface 
akfO'V^ give these shores an aspect perfectly (nnereal. Be-^ 
twfiyii these malsmc^oly rocks — so high and so steep that a 
lalNiing-'ptoceitddQmoeQnrred for leagues together— the eanoe 
of .Father Qcitte0. slowly glided, though urged against the 
lilreaim by eight robust^ Indians. 
' Thei unhani^ Guahiba- sat at irst perfd^tly munovvd, and 
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8 THE INDIAN MOTHER. 

appai^njdy amazed and stunned by her situation ; she did not 
com[»*eheiid what they were going to do with her; but after 
a while she looked up towards the sun, then down upon the 
stream; and preoeiving, by the direction of the one and the 
course of the other, that every stroke^jaf the oar carried her 
farther and farther from her beloved and helpless children; 
her hu^nd, and her native home, her countenance was seen 
to change and assume a fearftil expression. As the possibiKty 
of escape, in her present situation, had never once occurred 
to her captors, she had been very slightly and carelessly bound. 
She watched her opportunity, burst the withes on her arms, 
with a sudden effort flung herself overboard, and dived under 
the waves; but iir another moment she rose' again at a con- 
siderable distance, and swam to the shore. The current, beii^ 
rapid and strong, carried her down to the base of a dark 
granite rock which projected into the stream ; she climbed it 
with fearless agility, stood for an instant on its summit, looking 
.down upon her t^ants, then plunged into the forest, and was 
lost to sight. ^ 

Father Gomez, beholding his A^ctim thus unexpectedly es- 
cape him, sat mute and thunderstruck for some moments, 
unable to give utterance to the extremity of his rage and as- 
tonishni&nt. When, at length, he found voice, he commanded 
his Indians to pull with all fheir might to the shore; then to 
pursue the poor fugitive, and bring her hack to him, dead or 
alive. . ' 

Guahiba, meantime, while strength remained to break her 
way through the tangled, wilderness, continued her flight ; but 
soon exhausted and breathless, with the violence of her exer- 
tions, she was obliged to relax in- her eflBoits, and at length 
sunk down at the foot of a huge laurel tree, where she<3on- 
cealed herself, as well as she might, among the long, inter- 
woven grass. There, crouching and tremUing in. her lair, 
she heard the voices of her persecutors hallooing to each other 
through the thicket. She would probably have escaped but 
for a large mastiff which the Indians had with tfaevi, and which 
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THE INDIAN MOTHBR. 9 

scented her out in her hiding-place. The moment she heard 
the dreaded animal snuiBng in the air^ and tearing his way 
through the grass, she knew she was lost. The Indians came 
up. She attempted no vain resistance ; but, with a sullen 
passiveness, suffered herself to be seized and dragged to'the 
diolre. 

When the merciless priest beheld her, he determined to 
inflict on her such discipline as he thought would banish her 
children from her memory, and cure her for ever of her pas- 
sion for escaping. He ordered her to be stretched upon that 
granite rock where she had landed from the canoe, on the 
summit of which she had stood, as if exulting in her flight, — 
THE ROCK OF THE MOTHER, as it has cvcr siuce been deno- 
minated — ^and thei*e flogged till she could scarcely move 
or speak. She was then bound more securely, placed in 
the canoe^ and carried to Javita, the seat of a mission far up 
the river. 

It was near sunset when they arrived at this village, and the 
inhabitants were preparing to go to rest. Guahiba was de- 
posited for the night in a large barn-like building, which 
served as a place of worship, a public magazine, and, occa- 
sionally, as a barrack. Father Gomez ordered two or three 
Indians of Javita to keep guard over her, alternately relieving 
each other through the night, and then went to repose him- 
self after the fatigues of his voyage. As the wretched captive 
neither resisted nor complained. Father Gomez flattered him- 
self that she was now reduced to submission. Little could 
he fathom the bosom of this fond mother! He mistook for 
stupor, or resignaticm, the calmness of a fixed resolve. In 
absence, in bonds, and in torture, her heart ^RtriMbed widi Init 
one feeling; one thought alone possessed her whole soul: — 
her children — her children — and still her children I 

Among the Indians appointed to watch her was a youth, 
about eighteen or nineteen years of age,' who, perceiving that 
her arms were miserably bruised by the stripes she had re- 
ceived, and that she suffered the most acute agony from the 
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savage %htadfis with whieb tlie eords were drawn, let bH tm 
exclaou^on of pHy in the language of her tribe. Quick she 
seized the moment of feeling, and addressed him as one of b^ 
people. 

'^ Guabibo," she said^ in a whispered tone, ^' tbou speiikest 
my language, and doubtless thou art my brother ! Wilt tlmi 
see me perish without pity, O son of my people ? Ah, cut these 
bonds which enter into my flesh! I faint with pain i I die I" 

The young man heard, and, as if terrifiied, removed a few 
paces from her and kept silence. Afterwards, whea bis com- 
panions were out of sight, and he was left alone to watch, he 
approached, and said, ^^ Guabiba 1 — Our iathers were the saoa^, 
and I may not see thee die ; but if I cut these bonds., wUi^ 
man will flog me : — wilt thou be content if I loosen th^n^ and 
give thee ease ?*' And as he spoke, he stooped, and loostned 
the tbongs on her wrists and arms *, she smiled npon him km*^ 
guidly, and appeared satisfied. 

Night was now coming on. Guabiba drq>ped her bead 
,on her bosom, and closed her eyes, as if exhausted by weari- 
ness. The young Indian, belieying that she slept, after some 
hesitation laid himself down on his mat His eompamons 
were already slumbering in the porch of the building, and aU 
was still. 

Then Guahiba raised her head. It was night — dark night 
—without moon or star. There was no sound, except the 
breathing of the sleepers around her, and the humming of the 
mosquitoes. She listened for some time with her wlnde soul; 
but all was silence. She then gnawed the loosened thongb 
asunder with her teeth. Her hands once free, she released 
her feet; and when the morning came she had. di«i(qpeared. 
Search was made for her in every direction, but in vain ; and 
Father Gomez, baffled and wrathful, returned to his villi^je. 

The distance between Javita and San Femando, where 
Guahiba bad left her infants, is twenty-five leagues in a straight 
line. A fearful wilderness of gigantic forest trees, and inter*- 
mingling underwood, separated these two missioi^ ;*^a savage 
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aiMl awful Mfitude, which, probably, since the boginning of 
Ihe world, had never been trodden by human foot. All com-* 
nmnicatimi was carried on by the river ; and there lived not a 
man, wbetber Indian or European, bold enough to have iKt- 
t^npted the route along the shore. It was the commenciBment 
of the rainy season. The sky, obscured by clouds, seldom re* 
vealed the sun by day, and neither moon nor glemn of twink* 
ling star by night. The rivers had overflowed, and the low- 
lands were inundated. There was no visible object to direct 
the traveller; no shelter, no defience, no aid^ no guide. Was 
it Pi^videnoe — >was it the strong instinct of maternal love, 
which led this courageous woman through the depths of the 
palldess woods^^where rivulets, swollen to torrents by the 
rains, iat^c^ted her at every step ; where the thorny lianas, 
twining from tree to tree, opposed an almost impenetrable 
barrier; where the mosquitoes hung in clouds upon her path; 
where the jaguar and the alligator lurked to deyour her; 
where the rattle-snake and the water-serpent lay coiled up in 
the damp grass, ready to spring at her; where she had no 
food to support her exhausted frame, but a few berries, and 
the large black ants which build their nests on the trees? How 
directed — ^how sustained^^-canniMt be told : the poor woman 
herself couU not tdl. AU that can be known widi any cer* 
tainty is, thatthefourth rising sun beheldher at San Fernando ; 
a wild, and wasted, and fearful object; her feet swelled and 
bleeding — her hands torn — her b6dy covered with wounds* 
and emaciated widi famine and fatigue; — but once more near 
herdiiktren! 

For several hours she hovered round the but in which she 
had left them, gazing on it from a distance with longing eyes 
and a sick heart, without daring to advance : at length she 
perceived that all the inhabitants had quitted their cottages to 
attend vespers; then she stole from the thicket, and ap- 
proMhed, with faint and timid stq>s, the spot which contained 
her heBx^^ treasures. She entered, and found her infants left 
alone, and playing together on a mat: they sereamedat her 
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appearance, so changed was she by suflPering ; but when she 
called them by name, they knew her tender voice, and stretched 
out their little arms towards her. In that moment, the mo- 
ther forgot all she had endured — all her anguish, all her fears, 
everything on earth but the objects which blessed her eyes. 
She sat down between her children — she took them on her 
knees — she clasped them in an agony of fondness to her bosom 
— ^she covered them with kisses--^fae shed torrents of tears 
on their little heads, as she hu^ed them to her. Suddenly she 
remembered where she was, and why she was there: new ter- 
rors seized her; she rose up hastily, and, with her babies in her 
arms, she staggered out of the cabin — fBtinting, stumbling, and 
almost blind with loss of blood and inanition. She tried to 
reach the woods, but too feeble to sustain her burthen, which 
yet she would not relinquish, her hmbs trembled, and sank be- 
neath her. At this moment an Indian, who was watching the 
public oven, perceived her. He gave the alarm by ringing a 
bell, and the people rushed forth, gathering round Guahiba 
with fright and astonishment. They gazed upon her as if upon 
an apparition, till h^r sobs, and imploring looks, and trem- 
bling and wounded limbs, convinced them that she yet lived, 
though apparently nigh to death. They looked upon her in 
silence, and then at each other; their savage bosoms were 
touched with commiseration for her sad plight, and with ad- 
miration, and even awe, at this unexampled heroism of vm- 
ternal love. 

While they hesitated, and none seemed willing to seize her, 
or to take her children from her. Father Gomez, who had just 
landed on his return from Javita, approached in ha3te, and 
commanded them to be separated. Guahiba clasped her 
children closer to her breast, and the Indians shrunk back. 

" What!" thundered the monk, " will ye suffer this woman 
to steal two precious souls from heaven? — two members from 
our community? See ye not, that while she is suffered to 
approach them, there is no salvation for either mother or 
children? — part them, and instantly!" 
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The Indians, accustomed to his ascendancy, and terrified 
at his voice, tore the children of Guahiba once more from her 
feeble arms : she uttered nor word nor cry, but sunk in a swoon 
upon the earth. 

While in this state. Father Gomez, with a cruel mercy, or- 
dered her wounds to be carefully dressed: her arms and legs 
were swathed with cotton bandages ; she was then placed in a 
canoe, and conveyed to a mission, far, far off, on the river 
Esmeralda, beyond the Upper Orinoco. She continued in a 
state of exhaustion and torpor during the voyage ; but after 
being taken out of the boat and carried inland, restoratives 
brought her back to life, and to a sense of her situation. 
When she perceived, as reason and consciousness returned, 
that she was in a strange place, unknowing how she was 
brought there — among a tribe who spoke a language different 
from any she had ever heard before, and from whom, there- 
fore, according to Indian prejudices, she could hope nor aid 
nor pity; — when she recoUected that she was far from her 
beloved children; — when she saw no means of discovering the 
bearing or the distance of their abode — no due to guide her 
back to it— fAew, and only then, did the mother's heart yield 
to utter despair : and thenceforward refusing to speak or to 
move, and obstinately rejecting all nourishment, thus she died. 

The boatman, on the river Atabapo, suspends his oar with 
a si^h as he passes the rock of the mother. He points it out 
to the traveller, and weeps as he relates the tale of her suffer- 
ings and her fate. Ages hence, when these solitary regions 
have become the seat& of civilisation, of power, and intelli- 
gence ; when the pathless wilds, which poor Guahiba traversed 
in her anguish, are replaced by populous cities, and smiling 
gardens, and pastures, and waving hatvests, — still that dark 
rock shall stand, frowning o'er the stream ; tradition and his- 
toid shall preserve its name and fame ; and when even the 
pyramids, those vast vain monuments to human pride, have 
passed away, it shall endure, to carry down to the end of the 
world the memory of the Indian Mother. 
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THE STORM-LIGHTS 

OF ANZASGA. 



BY LEIGH RITCHIE. 



These lights are whoily different both in appearaaoe and 
situation from daue ignis fatum. The main road from the 
Lago Maggiore to the western parts of Swiizerlaild at ana 
time ran through the Valley of Anzafica; and it was once m; 
fortune to be detained all night at a cottage in one dT its wild- 
est defiles, by a storm which rendered my horses ungo^enir 
able. While leaning upon a baich, and looking wilfa drowsy 
curiosity towards the window— for there was no bed exc^ 
my host's, of which I did not choose to derive him — I saw a 
small faint li^t among the rocks in the distance. I at first 
conceived that it might proceed from a cottage-window ; but, 
remembering that thiit part of the mountain was wboUy un- 
inhabited, and indeed uninhabitable, I roused myself, and, 
calling one of tibe fsunily, inquired what it meant. While I 
i^ke, the light suddenly vanished ; but in about a minute re- 
appeared in anoth^ place, as if the bearer had g<me round 
some intervening rock* The storm at that time raged with a 
fury which threatened to blow our hut, with its men and 
horses, over themountains ; and the mght was so intensely dark 
that the edges of the horizon were wholly undistinguishaUe 
from the'sky. 

" There it is again I" said I. <' What is that, in the name 
of God?" 

'^ It is Leila's lampl" cried the young man eagerly, who 
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WM a son of our host. ^< ^w^e, fivdierl Ho, Batista 1 — 
Vittoriol Lelia is on the mountains T At tliese cries the 
iHiole family sprung tfp from their lair at once, and, crowding 
round Ae window, fixed dieir eyes upon the light, which con- 
tinued to appear, akhouf^ at long intervals, for a considerable 
•part of the night When inlenogated as to the nature of 
this mysitc.lamp, the eottagers made no scrapie of tdiing me 
all they knew, on the sole condition that I should be silent 
when it appeared, and Umve them to mark uninterruptedly the 
spot when it rested. 

To render my story tntdligiMe, it is necessary to say 
that the minerali and formers form two distinct dasses in 
the Valley ef Anxasca. The occupation of the former, 
when pnrsned as a profession, is reckoned disreputable by 
ii» other inhabitants, who <^itain dieir liring by regular in^ 
dnstry; and indeed the manners of the minerali offer some 
excuse for what might otherwise be reckoned, an illiberal 
pn^udice. They are addicted to drinking, quarrelsome, over- 
bearing — at one moiiQient rich, and at another starving; and 
in short thny aref subject to iffl the criamities, both moral and 
jdiysiad, which beset men |who can lutve no dependance on 
thepmdact of theirbboor ; ranking in this respect with game- 
stem, authors, and other vagabonds. 

They are, notwUhstanding, a fine race of m^i — brave, 
handy, and often handsome. They spend freely what they 
win hghtly; and, if one day they ^leep off their hunger, lying 
IHce wild animds basking in the sun, llie next, if fortune has 
been propitious, they swagger about, gaBant and gay, the lords 
of dm vaHey. Like the sons of Ood, the mineridi sometimes 
makelove to the dau^ters 43$ men; and, although they seldom 
possess the hand, they occaimnally touoh the heart, of the 
gende maidens of Auzasca. If their wooing Is unsuccessfiil, 
tbope are comanades stUI wilder than their own, whose arms 
are always open to receive the desperate and the brave. They 
change the scene, and betake themselves to the highways when 
nights are dark and travellers uni^'ary ; or they enlist under 
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the banners of those regular banditti, who rob in thousands, 
and whose booty- is a province or a kingdom. 

Francesco Martdii was the handsomest gold -seeker in the 
valley. He was wild, it is true, but that was the badge of his 
tribe ; and he made up for this by so many good qualities, that 
the farmers themselves — at least such of them as had not mar- 1 
riageaUe daughters — delighted in his company. Francesco 
could%ing ballads, so sweetly and mournfully, tliat the old 
dames leant back in the chimney-comer to weep while he 
sung. He had that deep and melancholy voice which, when 
once heard, lingers in the ear, and when heard again, however 
unexpectedly, seems like a longing realized. , i ': ' . 

There was only one young lass in the valley who had never 
heard the songs of Francesco. All the others, seen or unseen, 
on some pretext or other, had gratified their curiosity. The 
exception was Lelia, the daughter of one of the richest farmers 
in Anzasca. 

Lelia was very young, being scarcely sixteen ; but in her 
quality of an only daughter, with a dowry in expectancy equal 
to more than one thousand Austrian livres, * 4^e attracted 
considerable observation. Her face, on minute inspection, 
was beautiful to absolute perfection ; but her figure, although 
symmetrical, was so petite , and her manner so shy and girlish, 
that she was thought of more as a child than a young woman. 
The " heiress of old Niccoli" was the designation made use 
of, when parents would endeavour to awaken the ambition of 
their sons, as they looked forward to what miffkt be somp 
years hence : but Lelia, in her own person, was a nonentity. . 

Her mother had died in giving her birth; and for many a< 
year the life of the child had been preserved, or rather her: 
death prevented, by what seemed a miracle. Even after the 
disease, whatever it might have been, had yielded to the sleep- 
less care of her father, she remained in that state whidi is de- 
scribed by the expression " not unwell," rather than in perfect 

* The Austrian lira is equal to about eight-pence halfpenny English. 
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health; akhongh the m(^t troubtesome memento Aat re* 
nained of her illness was nothing more than a nervous timi- 
dity, which in a more civilized part of the country might have 
passed for delicacy of feeling. 

Besides being in some degree shut out from the society of 
her equals by this peculiarity of her situation, she was pre^ 
vented from enjoying it by another. While her body Ian* 
guished, tl^e cultivaticm of her mind had advanced. Music, 
to which she was passionately attached, paved the way for 
poeiry ; and poetry, in spite of the doctrines of a certain school 
you have in England, unfitted her for association with the 
igmHWit and unrefined. 

That Lelia, therefore, had never sought to hear the balladil 
of Francesco, was occasioned, it may readily be believed, by 
nothing more than an instinctive terror, mingled with the 
dislike with which the name of one of the ruflSan minerah 
inspired her; and, in truth, she listened to the tales that from 
time to time reached her ear, of the young gold-seeker, with 
somewhat of the vague imd distant interest with which we 
attend to descriptions of a beautiful but wild and cruel animal 
of another hemisphere. 

There came one at last, however, to whom poor Lelia 
listened. She was sitting alone, according to her usual cus- 
tom, at the bottom of her father's garden, fiinging, while she 
plied her knitting-needle, in the soft, low tone peculiar to her 
voice , and beyond whidli it had no compass. The only £mce 
at the garden at this place was a belt of shrubs, which en- 
riched the border pf the deep ravine it overlooked. At the bol* 
tom of this ravine flowed the river, rapid and yet sullen; and 
beyond, scarcely distant two hundred yards, a range of pre- 
cipitous cliffs shjut in the horizon. 

The wild and desolate aspect of the scene was oversha- 
dowed and controlled, as it were, by the stern grandeur of 
these ramparts of nature; and the whole contributed to form 
' such a picture as artists travel a thousand miles to contemplate. 
Lelia, however, had looked upon it from childhood. It had 
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Mver liteAiiMrwd upoo tier iaii«iiifttion bj oMMit, fo^ Ae ^, 
liid never tetuvdlod fiim niaks from ber finther's Ikdii^ 4mmI 
afae ooiitiiltted to knit^ ttdsiag^ and dreamy without even rais- 
ing ber eyes. 

Her voice was randy load enough to be caught bjr the 
eehoefl of ths^ opposite rocks ; although aonflietimeB it did hm^ 
pen th*t, tttsried away by enthusiain^ she prodaoed a taM 
wUeh waa repeated by ibe feiry minatrds of the ^ea» On 
the praient ocoaiion she Hitened wilb aarjj^iae to a aiiniilar 
e&ct^ for ber voice had died jdaoost in a whiqieri. She sang 
anothidr vtauBa in a iouder toy. The ohattenge was aiceelpted^ 
and a rich, sweet voice took up the atrMli of her £kviNnite 
bailad^vhere ahe had dropped it. 

Leiia\i fitst impulse was to fly^hereeeond, toeitatill and 
wtttch far h renewal of the music; and ber lliird) wUdkahn 
obeyed^ to jieal on tiptoe to the edgs of the raVine^ and look 
down into tfa» al^ss, from whence the voioe«eemed4nprQ« 
to9d. 

The echo, ifae dmovered, waa a young mlu^ engaged in 
navigating a i»ft down the rivmr^stuch as is wied If the 
peasantry of the Alps to float themselves and tl^ir Wares le ^ 
maibet, and which at thb moment was atranded on the ahore, 
«t the foot of the gsrden. flefaant upon an oar^ as ff in the 
met of pnehingoff bis dinnsy bent; bnt his face was uj^tumed 
iike otie vi^atdnng for tbe appeamnce Of a atar ; and Lelk hk 
a«udden conviction, she knew not why^ that be bad aeen her 
tbroogh tbe tress while :sbe sat siiq^^ and had adopted thns 
middled of attracting her lottenHon withoat aiatming ber. 

if sueh had been bis purpose) be SMned to hwn no ubenor 
view; for, alter gaeing for an injstnnt, be wididivw Ins eyes in 
confusion, and, pushing off the raft, dropped rapidly dow* the 
livtfti and wns w&n oM of sight. 

LMia^s itfe was an cahn as a ^te^fing bibe^ wincb Jtvbmd 
wM blai^«^, smi tbe wing of an iKBeet dktmb. Ewen ilfis 
btHe incident was mMet for tbeo^t, ami «ntond inato Abb 
e^tt^venes of sixteen. Sbe felt ber cbeeks taif^ m ebe 
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wMiteiediiotD kmgdie yaong mm had «aaed i^ ker ^ougb 
Ae trees, and n^Ay ha had floated mmj ^hont speaking, 
wbsi he had iueceeded in aifctracting her alteation. There 
wa5 delicacy in his little contrivance, to save her the surprise, 
peikafsibe terror, <of seang a stranger in snch a situation; 
there was nu>desiff in die confiiittoa with which he turned 
wwaj his head; and, what perhaps ym» aa vali^Ue as either 
even to the gentle Lelia, there was tidmirationj decf and de- 
vout, in those brilliant eyes that had quaUed beneath hers. 
HiefOuthwasasbeaiiitifidasa4reaai;andhisvoice! — it was 
so dear, wul ^ so soft — so powerful, yet so nielodious ! It 
haunted her ear bke a pradietiAn* 

U was a wa^ before she agaisi saw. this Apoio of her girl- 
ish imagination. It seecaed as if in the interval they had had 
tana to get acquainted 1 They«sichapged^aa)utaiiQns-^theiiaEt 
tknaikhey spd^e*— and 4he ne»t ime Ihey conversed. There 
was moAmg mysterious in their communicatuHis. He was 
prdbaliy a fJEutner's son of the upper vaUey, who had been 
attracted, like ethers, by the fame of the heiress of old Nic^ 
cofi. He, indaad, knew nothing of bocd^, and he loved poe- 
try mote for the sake «(f music than ite own : hut wh^ of that ? 
-**-liie writings fof God were ammnd and within them; and 
dwse, if dbey did net understand, they at least felt. He was 
bold and vigorous of mind ; and this is beauty to the fair and 
the timid. He skimmed along the^d^e of the precipice, and 
sprung from rock to rock in the torrent, as fearless as the cha- 
tnais. He was beautiGu}, and brave, and proud; and this 
glorious creature, with radiant eyes and glowing cheeks, laid 
liiiBsdf l^wn at her feet, tO;ga^ iq>QA her fiioe, as |M>ets 
wembip'tibe moon! 

1%e world, befon^^so monotonous, so blank, so drear, was 
now^ heaven to.poor Lelia. One thing only perpleiied h^r : 
Ifaey weie autteiendy Jong— according to the calculations of 
wtsan^-x^and sufficiently wdl acquainted; their sentiments 
had bfien avowed without di^gVAse^ their faith pUghtod beyond 
rccdi : and m y%t her lover had ne^sr mentioned his name! 
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Leiia, reflecting on this CirQumstanee, condemned, for the mo- 
ment, her precipitation; but there was now no help for it, and 
she could only resolve to extort the secret — if secret it was — 
at the next meeting. 

'^ My namel" said the lover, in reply to her frank and sod- 
den question ; ^^ you will know it soon enough.^' 
' *' But I will not be said nay. • You must tell me now-Hor 
at all events to-morrow night.*' 

" Why to-morrow night ?" 

" Because a young, rich, and handsome suitor, on whom 
my father's heart is set, is then to propose, in proper form, for 
this poor hand ; and, let the confession cost what it may, I 
will not overthrow the dearest plans of my only parent with- 
out giving a reason which will satisfy even him. Oh, you 
do not know him I Wealth weighs as nothing in the scale 
against his daughter's happiness. You may be poor for aught 
I know ; but you are good, and honourable, and, therefore,' in 
his eyes, no unfitting match forLelia." It was almost dark; 
but L^Ha thought she perceived a smile on her lover's face 
while she spoke, and a gay suspicion flashed through her 
mind, which made her heart beat and her cheeks tingle. 

He did not answer for many minutes; a struggle of some 
kind seemed to a^tate him; but at length, in a suppressed 
voice, he said— 

*' To-mort'ow night, then." 

"Here?" 

"No, in your father's house; in the presence of — my 
rival." 

The morrow night arrived ; and, with a ceremonious for- 
mality practised on such occasions in the valley, the lover of 
whom Lelia had spoken was presented to his mistress, to ask 
permission to pay his addresses; or, in other words, — for 
there is but short shrift for an Anzascan maid — to demand 
her hand in marriage. This was indeed a match on which old 
Niccoli had set his heart; for the offer was by far the best 
that could have been found from the Yal d'Ossola to Monte 
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Rosa. The youth was rich, welMookiag, and prudent even 
to coldness : — what more could a father desire ? 

Xidia had put off the minute of appearing in the porch, 
where the elders of both &milies had assembled, as long as 
possible. While mechanically arranging her dress, she con- 
tinued to ga!z:e out of the lattice, which commanded a view of 
the road and of the parties below, in expectation that increased 
to agony. Bitter were her reflections during that interval 1 
She was almost tempted to Relieve that what had passed was 
nothing more than a dream — -a figment of her imagination, 
disordered by poetry and solitude, and perhaps in some mea- 
sure warped by disease. Had she been made the sport of an 
idle moment?^— and was the smile she had observed on her 
lover's face only the herald of the laugh which perhaps at this 
moment testified his enjoyment of her perplexity and disap- 
pointment? His conduct presented itself in the double Ught 
of folly and ingratitude; and at length, in obedience to the 
repeated summons of her father, she descended to the porch 
with.a.trembUng step and a fevered cheek. 

The sight of the company that awaited her awed and de- 
pressed her. She shrunk from them with more than morbid 
timidity ; while their stony eyes, fixed upon her in all the rigi- 
dity of form and transmitted custom, seemed to freeze her very 
heart. There was one there, however, whose ideas of '' pro« 
priety," strict as they were, could never prevent his eyes from 
^stening, and his arms from extending, at the approach of 
Lelia. Her father, after holding her for a moment at arm's 
length, as with a doating look his eyes wandered over the 
bravery of her new white dress, drew her close to his bosom, 
and blessed her. . 

" My child," said he, smiling gaily through a gathering tear, 
^^ it is hard for an old man to think of parting with all he loves 
in the world: but the laws of nature must be respected. 
Young men will love, and young lasses will like, to the end 
of time ; and new families will spring up out of their union. 
It is the way, girl — it is the fate of maids, and there's an end. 
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For shtteen yeara hftve I wnldbed o(if«r yoo, even like a i 
watching his gold ; and nowf, tireisiire of my life, i giro you 
awayl All I ask, on yom* fart, n ob«fienoe--^e^ and dieer- 
Mobedienod — after ihemanmx of our aneestors, andaecotd^ 
ittg to the laws of God. After thin \§ OT«r, let the oU msA 
stand aside, or pass away, ^i4ieii it pleases hearen ; he has left 
his diild happy, and his child^s diildren wiU blc^ his armory. 
He has drank of the enp of life — sweet and hitter — Utler aad 
sweet-— even to the bottom; hut with honey^ Leiia,— thariE^ 
t^ his blessed darliagi — wilJi honey in the dregs T 

Lelia fell (m her father's neck, and sobbed akmd. So long 
and bitter was her sobbing, that the formaMty of thepaiiy was 
broken, and the cirele narrowed anxioudy around her. When^ 
at last she raised her head, it waa seen that her cheeks were 
dry, and her face as white as flte marble of Corda^a^ 

A miuinur of compassion ran through the bystanders; and; 
Aie words *^poor thing! — stiH so delicate!— old hysterics P 
were whisperingly pspeated from one to the other. The fa^ 
ther was alarmed, and hastened to cot short a ceremony 
which seemed so ^^[ipallteg to the nervous ttmi£fty oS his 
daughter. 

^* It 16. enough,'^ said he; ^ sA wiH be over in a meniat 
Lrfia, do yon aeeept of this young man for your suitor?*^ 
come, one Itttle word, and tt is done*'' Ldia tried in vam to 
speak, and she bowed her aoqmesoeaee. ^ Sirs,'^ contitttted" 
Nloeoli, ^^ my daughter acceptSv of the isuitor yon oB». It is 
enough; salute your mistress, my son, and let us go in, and 
pass ro«nd the cup of alliance." 

^* The maiden hath not answered," observed a cold, eaa*^ 
tious voice among the relations of the suitor. 

^* Speak, then," said Niccoli, casting an angry and disr- 
dainful look at the formalist, — '^ it is but a word-^a sound. 
Speak!" Ldia's dry, white lips had unclosed to obey, when 
die gate of the little court was wrenched qien by one who was 
apparently too much in haste to find the latoh^ and a maa 
vuAx^ into the tnidst of the<?irde. 
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" ^«S^Mk ml/" he dipvtad, «' I feifckir Lelin iprung 
towards Um with a slifl^ ciy, and would have thrown her- 
self into his anna, had she not been suddenly eau^t midway 
by her father. 

^Whal is this?** donanded he sternly, but in rising 
alarm; ^* mfBan — drunkard — ^madman! — what would you 
hereP'' 

" Yott ecmnot provoke me, Nioeoli," said the intruder, 
^> were you to spit upon me I I come to demand your daughter 
in marriage.^^ 

^ You P shouted the enraged father. 

** You I** repeated the relations, in tones of wonder, seom, 
rage, or ri<fieule, acoording to the temperament of the indi- 
vidual. 

*< There needeth no more of this,** said the same eM, eau- 
tioiis voice that had spoken before; ** a wedding begun in a 
brawl wiU never end in a bedding. To demand a girl in le~ 
githnate marriage h neithw sin nor shame; lei die young 
nan he ^mewered even by the maiden herself, and then de- 
part in peace.** 

<^ He hath spoken weB,'' said the more cautious among 
th^ old men; ** speaks daughter; answer, and let the man 
begone r* Lelia grew pide, and then red. She made a step 
forward — ^hesntated-i-rlooked at her father timidly-^nd then 
flood as stiU as a statue, pressing her dasped hands upon 
ber Bosom, as if to ul^ce the throbbings that disturbed her 
leason. 

^ Girl," said old Nicooli, in a voice of suppressed passion, 
as he seized her by the arm, ** do you know that man P — did 
you ev4^ see him before? Answer, can you tell me his 
iM»neP'* 

« Nor 

^' Nol — the insolent ruffian ! Oo, girl, present your cheek 
to your ftttnre husiband, that the customs of our ancestors may 
be ftdfin^d, ttd leave me to dear my doorway of vagabonds T 
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She Stepped forward mechaniccdiy; but ii^ien the legithnlsite 
suitor, extending his arms, ran forward to meet her, she 
eluded him with a sudden shriek, and staggered towards the 
intruder. 

" Hold — hold I" cried the relations, " you are mad — you 
know not what you do — it is Francesco, the mineralo l^' She 
had reached the sti*anger, who did not move from where he 
stood; and, as the ill-omened name met her ear, she fainted 
in his arms. > 

The confusion that ensued was indescribable. Ldiia was 
carried senseless into the Jiouse; and it r^uired the effi)rts of 
half the party to hold back her father, who would have grappled 
with the mineralo upon the spot. Francesco stood for some 
time with folded arms, in mournful and moody silence ; but 
when at length the voice of cut'sing, which Nicooli confiimed 
to pour forth against him, had sunk in exhausticm, he advanced 
and confronted him. 

^^ I can bear those names,'' said he, '* from you. Some of 
them, you know well, are undeserved ; and if others iit, it is 
more my misfortune than my fault. If to chastiito insults, 
and rend^ back scorn for scorn, is to be a ruffian, I am one ; 
but no man can be called a vagabond who resides in &e ha- 
bitation and foUows the trade of his ancestors. These things, 
however, are trifles — at best they are only words. Your 
real objection to me is, that I am poor. It is a strong one. If 
I chose to take your daughter without a dowry, I would* take 
her in spite of you all ; but I will leave her — even to that thing 
without a soul — rather than subject sogentle^and fra^le a 
being to the privations and vicissitudes of a life like mine. I 
demand, therefore, not simply your daughter, but a dowry, if 
only a small one ; and you have the right to require that on my 
part I shall not be empty-handed. She is young, and there 
can be, and ought to be, no hui;*ry with her marriage : but 
give me only a year — a single year ; name a reasonable sum; 
and if by the appointed time I cannot tell the money into your 
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hands, 1 li0i«by e«p^ to relinquirii every ciiaiiii, whieh her 
gmermis preference has given me, upon your daughter's 
hand;'. 

*^It is well put/' replied the cold and cautious voice in the 
assraaUy. ^^ A year, at any .rate, would have elapsed between 
the present betrothing and the damsel's,. marriage. If the 
young man, before the bells of twelve, on this night twelve- 
month, layeth down upon the table, either in coined money, 
or in gold, or golden ore, the same sum which we were here 
ready lo guarantee on the part o[ my grandson, why I, for 
one, shall not object to the maiden's whim — pnwided U can- 
tmues so Umg, — being consulted, in the disposal of her hand, 
in preference to her father's judgment and desires. The sum 
is only three thousand livres 1" A laugh of scorn and derision 
aroae among the relations. ' 

^^ Yes, yes," said they, ^^it is but just. Let the mine- 
ralo produce tjbree thousand livres, and he shall .have his bride. 
Neighbour Nicooli, it is a fair. proposal; allow us to inter* 
cede for Francesco, and beg your assent I" 

^^ Sirs," said Francesco, in perjdexity mingled with anger, 
'.^ the sum of three thousand livres — " He was interrupted by 
another foreed laugh of derision. . ' 

'^It is a fair proposal,", repeated the relations; ''agree, 
nrii^bonrNiccpli, agree r ^ ^ 

'' I agree," said Nicc(di disdainfully. 

'•^It is agreed I" replied Francesco, in a burst of haughty in- 
dignation ; and with a swelling heart he withdrew. 

A very remarkable change appeared to take place from that 
moment in the. character and habits of the mineralo.. He 
not only deserted the company of his riotous associates, but 
etRen that of the few respectable persons to whose houses he 
had obtained admission, either by his talents for singing, or 
the c<Mnparative propriety of his conduct. Day after day he 
kdnmred in Us precarious avocation. The changes of the 
seasons w«ti^ not. now admitted as excuses. The storm did 
not drive him to the wine-shed, and the rain did not con- 
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ine Mm (o UerhuC. Dt^y sfterdAy, and dlw afi^t after 
aight, lie wa^ to be found io fbe fieU-^-oa tlie awmtaiM*^ 
by the sides of the rain -courses — on the shores of lllo 
torrnit. 

* He rar^ indulged bimsetf ei^en in the recreation of meet* 
ing his mistress, for whoQt all thfe Ubonr was aubmilled la 
Gold, not as a means hot as an end, seemedto be hia thought 
by day, and his dream by night, the object and end of hia 
existenee. When they did meet, in daricness, and lonelineste, 
and mystery, it was but to ei^ehaage a few hurried senteneea 
of hope and comfort, and aflTected reliance^ upon fertuna. Oft 
these occasions tears, and tremblings, and hysterical sobbii^^ 
sometimes told, <m her part, at once ihe liollownesa oi hec 
words, and the weakness of her constitutioa ; but on hia aSt 
was, or seemed U> be, enthusiasm and steadfast expeetar* 
tionV 

Days and weeks, however, passed fay--*moom veiled away> 
— the year was drawing toils wane, and a great part of tha 
enormous sum was still in the womb <tf the mountains. Day 
by ^y, week by week, and month by month, Uie hopes of 
the mineralo became fainter. He could no longer bestow 
the comfort which did not cheer eyea his dreama Gloomy 
and sad, he could only strain hia mistress in hia araaa without 
uttering a word, when she ventured an inquiry ree^ieBting hia , 
progress, and then hurry away to resume, meoh^ically, 
his hopeless task. « 

It is a strange, sometimes an awful things to look mto tbo^ 
mystery of dte female mind. Ldia's health had received a 
, shock from the circumstamm we have recorded, which left 
her cheek pale, and her limbs weak, for many montibs; and 
to tUs physical infirmity was now added the effect ol those 
dumb, but too eloquent, interviews with her lover. The 
lower he sunk in despondency, however, and the more des- 
perate grew their affairs, the At^rAer her spirits rose, aalf to. 
quell and control their fortune. Her hopes seemed to grow 
in proportion with his fears, and the strength which deserted 
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lam weal over as nd aUy and mffot^iot to htv weakness. 
Even Imt bodily beakk reeeitped its dunection firont bar mind. 
Her narv€S seetaad to recamsr Iheir tone, bar cheak its hiia, 
and bar aye its farilUoncy. 

IliecoidiandduggiAiinagiiialioaofamaii is unaequainl- 
edwidikatfthe tesouroea of awomaninsttckeiroamstanoes. 
J)isa{qKmited in her dependance on fortune alkd casualty, Lelia 
betook hensetf to the akara and gods <^ bar peopi^l Saintaand 
SBMTtyra wera by turns invoked ^ vows were offered up, and 
pdgrimagea and feElgioBs watdiing^ performed. Then oama 
dieaaas and prod^ias into play, and omens, and angaries. 
Sarins w^ue wrested (vom the pages of Dante, and warn* 
iagi^aiid coamuaidstransbled from the mystie of the sky — 

<' The Stan, which are the poetry of heaven." 

Tbeyeartoudiednponits close; and the sum which the 
gold-seeker had amassed,, although great almost to a miracle, 
was stfflfar — ^very far, from sufficient. Hie last day of the 
year arrived, ushered In by storm, and thunderings, and light* 
lii^s; and the evening fell cold and dark upon the despair- 
iag labours of Fraboesco. He was on the side of the moun- 
^n opposite Pficcoli^s house; and, as dayli^t died in the 
valley, he saw with inexpressible bitterness of soul, by the 
anmber of lights in die windows, that the £Kte was not forgot- 
ten. Some trifling success, however, induced him, like a 
drowning muan grasping at a straw, to continue his search, 
ife was on the spot indicated by a dream of his enthusiastic 
mistress; and she had conjured him not to abandon the at- 
tempt till the bell of the distant church should silence their 
kopes for ever. 

His success continued. He wfs working with the pickaxe,, 
and had discovered a very small perpendicular vein; smd it 
was jnst possSiJe that this, aldiough altogether inadequate in 
itself,^ might be crossed at a greater depth, by a horizontal 
one, and thus form one of the grupjd^ or nests, in which the 
ore is plentiful and eamly extracted. 
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To work, however, was diflBcult, and to work long impos- 
sible. His str^igth was almost exhausted ; the storm beat 
fiercely in his face ; and the darkness increased every moment 
His heart wholly failed him ; his limbs troubled ; a cold per- 
spiration bedewed his brow ; and, as the last rays of daylight 
departed ^om the mountain-side, he fell senseless upon the 
ground. 

How long he remained in this state he did not know; but 
he was recalled to life by a sound resembling, as he imagined, 
a human cry. The storm howled more wildly than ever along 
the side of the mountain, and it wks now pitch-dark; but on 
turning round his head he saw, at a little distance above where 
he lay, a small, steady light. Francesco's heart began to quake. 
The light advanced towards him, and he perceived that it was 
borne by a figure arrayed in white from head to foot. 

^^ Lelial " cried he in amazement, mingled with superstitious 
terror, as he recognised the featuresof his young fair mistress. 

" Waste not time in woi'ds," said she; " much may yet be 
done, and I have the most perfect assurance that now at least 
I am not deceived. Up, and be of good het^rtl Work, for 
here is light. I will sit down in the shelter, bleak though it be, 
of the cliff, and aid you with my prayers, since I cannot with 
my hands.'' Francesco seized the axe , and'stirred, half with 
shame, half with admiration, by the courage of the generous 
girl, resumed his labours with new vigour. 

*^ Be of good heart," continued Lelia, *' and all will yet be 
well. Bravely — bravely done I — be sure the saints have heard 
us !" Only once she uttered anything ressembling a complaint 
— ** It is so cold I" said she, " make haste, dearest, for I cannot 
find my way home, if I would, without the light." By and by 
she repeated more frequently the injunction to ^^make haste." 
Francesco's heart bled while he thought of the sufferings of the 
sick and delicate girl on such a night, in such a place; and his 
blows fell desperately on the stubborn rock. He was now at 
a little distance from the spot where she sat,and was just about 
to beg her to bring the light nearer, when she spoke again : 
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'^llbke haste, make hasld'^she said, ^Hhetime is almost come 
— I shalLbe wanted — I am wanted — I can stay no longer fara- 
well r' Francesco looked up, but the U^t was afaready gone. 

It was so strange, this sudden desertion I If determined 
to go, why did she go .alone? — aware, as she must have heen, 
that his remaining in the dark could ^ of no use. Ck>uld it 
be that her heart had changed, the moment her hopes had 
vanished? It was a bitter and ungenerous thou^^t; nevmihe- 
less, itiserved to bridle the speed with which Francesco at first 
sprung forward to overtake his mistress. He had not gone 
fSur, however, when a sudden thrill arrested his progress. His 
heart ceased to beat, he grew faint, and would have fallen, to 
the ground, hut for the support of a rock against which he 
staggered. When he recovered, he retraced his steps as ac- 
curately as it was possible to do in utter darkness. He knew 
not whether he found the exact spot on which Lelia had sat, 
but he was sure of the surrounding localities; and, if she was 
still there,her white dress would no doubt gleam even through 
the thick night whidi surrounded her. 

With a lightened heart-^for, compared with the phantom 
of the mind which had presented itself, all things seemed en- 
durable — ^he began again to descend the mountain. . In a place 
so singularly wild, ^where die rocks were piled around in com- 
Innations at once fantastic and sublime, it was not wonderful 
that the light carried by his mistress should be wholly invisible 
to him, even had it been mudi nearer than was by this time 
.probaUe. Far less was it surprising that the shouts whidh 
.ever and anon he uttered should not reach her ear ; for he was 
on. the lee-side of the storm, which raved among the cliffs with 
a fury that might have drowned the thunder. 

Even to the practised feet of Francesco, the route, without 
the smallest light to guide his stqps, was dangerous in the 
extreme; and to the occupation thus afforded to his thoughts it 
was, perhaps, owing that he reached Niccoli's house in a state 
of mind to enable him to acquit himself in a manner not de- > 
rogatory to the dignity of manhood. 
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^Nifiodi," «aid he, cm ttiteri^ die r6oii^^I have isooie to 
ntom yonthaidcsfor the triakyoo have aUerwad me. Iha¥e 
fiuied, andyki terais of the eofpagemeaft between ubJI rdinquioh 
tikj dmam to your dbraghter's hand.^ He woaM thes have 
vidmd as suddenly as he had entered; faitt old BBeeoIi caught 
hiddefhisacm: — 

"* Bid ae SEoieweH," gaid he, fai a tramidous voice; *' go nat 
iai Bng^. Forgive me fior the harsh nwrds I used when we 
last m&L I have watched you, Francesco, from thailrday — 
and — " He wiped away m tear, as he looked npon the soiled 
and neglected apparel, and die haggard and ghastly laee, of das 
yoang man. "No matter--my word is pUghted-nfafewell. 
— Now eall my daughter,'' added he, ^ and I pray Gnd that the 
husmess elf this ni^^ may end in no ill !'' 

Pranoesco tingered nt Ae door!! He would fain have seen 
hut the start of Ldia's mantte brfore departingl 

*^ Sbe is notin her room !" cried a voiee<^aIami. Francesco's 
heart quaked. Piesendy the whole house was astir. The 
sound of feet running here and there was heard, and agitated 
^voices calimg out her some. The next moment die old man 
t«shed ont ef the room, mid, laying both his hands upen Fran* 
^moo'ii shoulders, ieekad wifaHy in his Jbn^: 

'« Know you aragfat of my daughter?" said he.'^ Spealk, I Kxm- 
jnre, you, in $lbe name nf the Blessed Sniriourl Tell wm dnit 
you have married her,andl will Ibrgiveand fahissynn 1 SpeM 
— waiyounotspedt? Asin^e word!- Whereismy daug)itor>P 
'i^ere is my LeliaP — my life — my ligfat-Htny hope — ^mydiiiifl 
— my child f' The miaeralo started, as If from a dream, and 
loolked round, i^parently without ^OBqMPclhending what had 
passed. A strong* ^huAdei* then shocAc his frame for an 
instant 

" Lights P' said he, " torches!— -every one of you ! Follow 
mef and he rashed'out kito the night, fle was speed%n«Ger~ 
taken by the whole ef the eompany, amounting to more Aan 
twelve men, wi(!h lifted torches, that Aared iHkt meteors in 
the storm. As for the leader hknsetf, he seemed soancdy ahle 
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to drag one limb after the other, and he staggered to and fro, 
like one who is drunken with wine. 

They at length reached the place he sought ; and, by the light 
of the torches, something white was seen at the base of the cliff. 
It was Leiku She hxai her back against the rock; one hand 
was pressed upon her heart, Kke a person who shrinks with 
cold; and in the other she held the lamp, the flame of which had 
expired in the socket. 

Francesco threw himself on his knees at one side, and the 
old man at the other, while a light, as strong as day, was shed 
by the torches upon the spot. She was dead — dead — stone 
dead! 

After a time, the childless old man went to seek out the object 
of his daughter's love; but Francesco was never ^seen from that 
fatal night A wailing sound is sometimes heard to this day 
upon the hills, and the peasants say AaJt k is the voice of the 
mineralo.seekiiig liis mistress among the rocks ; and every dark 
and stormy night the lamp of Lelia is still seen upon the moun- 
taiot as •she lights ber{^aiitoai4over inbis seavph icar^old. 
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TRANSFORMATION. 



BY MRS. SHELLEY. 



Forthwith this frame of mine was wreneVd 

With a woful agony, 
Which forced me to begin my tale, 

And then it set me free. 
Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns ; 
And till my ghastly tale is told 

This heart within me bums. 

/ Coleridob's Ancient Mariner. 

I HAVE heard it said, that, when any strange, supernatural, 
and necromantic adventure has occurred to a human being, 
that being, however desirous he may be to conceal the same, 
feels at certain periods torn up as it were by an intellectual 
earthquake, and is forced to bare the inner depths of his spirit 
to another. I am a witness of the truth of this. I have dearly 
sworn to myself never to reveal to human ears the horrors to 
which I once, in excess of fiendly pride, delivered myself over. 
The holy man who heard my confession, and reconcile4me 
to the church, is dead. None knows that once 

Why should it not be thus? Why tell a tale of impious 
tempting of Providence, and soul-subduing humiliation ? 
Why? answer me, ye who are wise in the secrets of human 
nature I I only know that so it is; and in spite of strong re- 
solve — of a pride that too much masters me — of shame, and 
even of fear, so to render myself odious to my species — I 
must speak. 

Genoa! my birth-place — proud city 1 looking upon the blue 
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waves of the Medkenranean sea — dost thou remembeF me in 
my boyhood, when thy cliffs and promontories, thy bright sky 
and gay vineyards, were my world? Happy time! when to 
the young heart the narrow-bounded universe, which leaves, 
by it3 very limitation, free scope to the imagination, enchains 
our physical energies, and, sole period in our lives, innocence 
and enjoyment are united. Yet, who can look back to child, 
hood, and not remember its sorrows and its harrowing fears? 
I was born with the most imperious, haughty, tameless spirit^ 
with which ever mortal was gifted. I quailed before my 
father only; and he, generous and noble, but capricious and 
tyrannical) at once fostered and checked the wild impetuosity 
of my character, making obedience necessary, but inspiring no 
respect for the motives which guided his comm ands. To be 
a man, free, independent; or, in better words, insolent and 
domineering, was the hope and prayer of my rebel heart. 

Sly father had one friend, a wealthy Genoese noble, who 
in a political tumult was suddenly sentenced to banishment, 
and his property confiscated. The Marchese Torella w^nt 
into exile alone. Like my father, he was a widower : he had 
one child, the almost infant Juliet, who was left under m y 
father's guardianship. I should certainly have been an un. 
kind master to the lovely girl, but that I was forced by my 
position to become her protector. A variety of childish in- 
cidents all tended to one point, — to make Juliet see in Ine a 
rock of refuge; I in her, one, who must perish through the 
soft ^sen^ibiUty of her nature too rudely visitetl, but for my 
guardian care. We grew up together. The opening rose 
in May was not more sweet than this dear girl. An irradia- 
tion of beauty was spread over her face. Her form, her step, 
her voice — my heart weeps even now, to think of all of r dy- 
ing, gentle, loving, and pure, that was enshrined in that ce- 
lestial tenement. When I was eleven and Juliet eight years 
of age, a cousin of mine, much older than either — he seemed 
to us a man — took great notice of my playmate ; he called 
her his bride, and asked her to marry him. She refused, and 

3 
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be m^i^tedf drawing her unwillini^y towards him. With the 
countenance and emotions of a maniac I threw myself on him 
-—I strove to draw his sword — I dung to his neclc with the 
ferocious resolve to strangle him : he was obliged to call for 
assistance to disengage himself from me. On that night I led 
Juliet to the chapel of our house : I made her touch the sacred 
rdics — I harrowed her child's heart, and profisuied her child's 
lips with an oath, that she would be mine, and mine only. 

Well, those days passed away. Torella returned in a few 
years, and became wealthier and more prosperous than ever. 
When I was seventeen, my father died; he had been magni- 
ficent to prodigaUty ; Torella rejoiced that my minority would 
afford an opportunity for repairing my fortunes. Juliet and 
I had been affitanced beude my father's deathbed — Tordta 
was to be a second parent to me. 

I desired to see the world, and I was indulged. I went to 
Florence, to Rome, to Naples; thence I passed to Touton, and 
at length reached what had long been the bourne of my wishes, 
Paris. There was wild work in Paris then. The poor king, 
Charles the Sixth, now sane, now mad, now a monardi, now 
an abject slave, was the very. mockery of humanity. The 
gueen, the dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, alternately friends 
wd foes— now meeting in prodigal feasts, now shedding blood 
in malry-^were blind to the miserable state of their country, 
and ^ dangers that impended over it, and gave themselves 
wholly up to dissolute enjoyment or savage strife. My cha- 
racter stiU foHowed me. I was arrogant and sdf'-willed; i 
loved display, and above all, I threw all control far from me. 
Who could control me in Paris? My young friends were 
eager to foster passions which furnished them with pleasures. 
I was deemed handsome — I was master of every knightly ac*- 
complishment. I was disconnected with any political party. 
I grew a favourite with all : my presumption and arrogance was 
pardoned in one so young : I became a spoiled child. Who could 
control me ? not the letters and advice of ToreUa^^-oiily strong 
necessity visiting me in the abhorred shape of an esnpty purse. 
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But iikitte wefe means to r^ill this void. Acre sifter acre, estate 
after estate, I sold. My dress, my jewels, my horses aiid their 
caparbons, were almost unrivall^ iti gorgeous Paris, while 
tbe lAd^ of my inheritance passed into possession of others. 
. Th^ Diike of Orl^ns was waylaid and murdered by the 
Dttkd of Burgundy. Fear and terror possessed all Paris. The 
danpfain and the queen shut themselves up; every pleasure 
waft suspended. I grew weary of this istate of things, and my 
heaurt yi^amed for my boyhood's haunts. I waii nearly a beg- 
gar, yet still I wottld go there, claim my bride, and rebuild 
my fortnnes. A few happy ventures a^ a merchant would 
make tm rich again. Nevertheless, I would not return in 
humble guise. My last act was to dispose of my remaining 
eitote near Albaro for half its worth, for ready money. Then 
I despdtdbeil all kmdd of artifieet^, arras, furniture of regal 
dplend^mr, to fit up the laat relic of my inheritance, my palace . 
in GenM. I titi^ete^ a little longer y^t, ashamed at the part 
of the piy>digal returned, which I feared I should play. ^ I sent 
my borse^r One matchless Spanish jennet I despatched to 
my promised bHde; its caparisomi flamed with jewels and cloth 
of gold. In every part I caused to be entwined the initials of 
Juliet atid h6r Gnido. My present found favour in hers and 
fit her father^s «yc». 

StIB to retiii^n a proclaimed spendthrift, the mark of im- 
pevtiiieiit wonder, perhaps of scorn, and to encounter singly 
the reppoachesof taents of my fenow-<;itizens, was no alluring 
fwospeet. An a shiefd between me and censure, I invited 
some few oiilfe most reckless of nty comrades to accompany 
me : tlml^^ I went armed against the world, hiding a rankling 
fl^lifig, half fear and half penitence, by bravado and an inso- 
kwl display of satisfied vanrfy. 

1 arrived in Genoa, f trod the pavement of my ancestral 
palaee. My proud step wai& no interpreter of my heart, for 
I deeply Mt that, though smromtded by every luxury, I was 
a beggar. The firs! step 1 took in.claiming Juliet must widely 
declare me swch. I read contempt or pity m the looks of alt. 
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I fancied, so apt is conscience to imagine what it demrved, 
that rich and poor, young and old, all regarded me with de- 
rision. Torella came not near me. JNo wonder that my se- 
cond father should expect a son's deference from me in wait- 
ing first on him. But, galled and stung by a sense of my 
follies and demerit, I strove to throw the blame on Qthers. 
We kept nightly orgies in Palazzo Carega. To sleepless, riot- 
ous nights, followed listless, supine mornings. At the Ave 
Maria we showed our dainty persons in the street, scoffing at 
the sober citizens, casting insolent glances on the shrinking 
women. Juliet was not among them — no, no; if she had 
been there, shame would have driven me away, if love had 
not brought me to her feet., 

I grew tired of this. Suddenly I paid the Marchese a visit. 
He was at his villa, one among the many which deck the sub- 
urb of San Pietro d'Arena. It- was the month of May^-a 
month of May in that garden of the wotld — the blossoms of 
the fruit trees were fading among thick, greeii foliage; the 
vines were shooting forth; the ground strewed with the fallen 
olive blooms; the fire-fly was in the myrtlie hedge; heavea 
and earth wore a mantle of surpassing beauty. Torella wel- 
comed me kindly, though seriously ; and even his shade of 
displeasure soon wore away. Some resemblance to my father 
— some look and tone of youthful ingenuousness, lurking still 
in spite of my misdeeds, softened the good old man's heart. 
He sent for his daughter — he presented me to her as her be- 
trothed. The chamber bec;ame hallowed by a holy light as 
she entered. Hers was that cherub look, those large, soft eyes, 
full dimpled cheeks, and mouth of infantine sweetness, that 
expresses the rare union of happiness and love. Admiration 
first possessed me ; she is mine ! was the second proud emo- 
tion, and my lips curled with haughty triumph. I had not 
been the enfant gdte of the beauties of France not to have 
learnt the art of pleasing the soft heart of woman. If towards 
men I was overbearing, the deference I paid to them was the 
more in contrast. I commenced my courtship by the display 
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of a thousand gallantries to Juliet, who, vowed to me from 
infancy, had never admitted the devotion of others ; and who, 
though accustomed to expressions of admiration, was unini- 
tiated in the language of lovers. 

For a few days all went well. Torella never alluded to my 
extravagance ; he treated me as a favourite son. But the time 
came, as we discussed the preliminaries to my union with his 
daughter, when this fair face of things should be overcast- 
A contract had been drawn up in my father^s lifetime. I had 
rendered this, in fact, void, by having squandered the whole 
of the wealth which was to have been shared by Juliet and 
myself. Torella, in consequence, chose to consider this bond 
as cancelled, and proposed another, in which, though the 
wealth he bestowed was immeasurably increased, there were 
so many restrictions as to the mode of spending it, that I, who 
saw independence only in free career being given to my own 
imperious will, taunted him as taking advantage of my situa- 
tion, and refused utterly to subscribe to his conditions. The 
old man mildly slrove to recall me to reason. Roused pride 
became the tyrant of my thought : I listened with indignation 
— I repelled him with disdain. 

^Juliet, thou art mine! Did we not interchange vows in 
our innocent childhood? ai*e we not one in the sight of God? 
and shall thy cdd*hearted, cold-blooded father divide us? Be 
generous, my love, be just ; take not away a gift, last treasure 
of thy Guido — retract not thy vows — let us defy the world, 
and setting at nought the calculations of age, find in our mu- 
tual affection a refuge from every ill." 

Fiend I must have been, with such sophistry to endeavour 
to poison that sanctuary of holy thought and tender love. Ju- 
liet shrank from i^ie alTrighted. Her father was the best and 
kindest of men, and she strove to show me how, in obeying 
him, every good would follow. He would receive my tardy 
submission with warm affection; and generous pardon would 
follow my repentance. Profitless words for a young and gentle 
daugther to use to a man accustomed to make his will, law; 
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and to feel Ui bis own heart a despot so terriUe 9»d stemf» 
that he could yield obedience to nought save his own imp^ 
rious desires I My resentment grew with resistance; my wild 
companions were ready to add fyel U> the fl^me. We bud 
a plan to carry oflf JuUet. At first it appeared to be crowned 
with success. Midway, on oiir retnrni w^ w^re overtal(9n by 
the agonized father and his attendants^i A QonlUpt ensued. 
Before the city guard can^e to decide tbe vi^tpry in fayaur of 
pur antagonists, two of Torella's servitors weipe dwf^efmi^ly 
wounde4. 

Thi& pprtion of my histpry weighs most hf^vUy with m«. 
Changed ma^ as I aqi, I abhor mys^If 19. th^ recolle^n. May 
none who hear this tale ev^r bav^ felt as I^ A borse driivei^ 
to fury by a rider armed with barbed ^iirs» wa^ not more » 
slave (han I, to t^e violent tyranny of my t^mper< A fiend 
possessed my squI, irritating it to m^dne^. I felt the voice of 
conscience within me \ but if I yielded tp \\ fpr a brief inti^rv^, 
it was only to be a moment after tomi »? by ?l wWriwmdt 
away— bor^^ along on the stream qf d?«p?r«rt« rnge-^ttl^ 
plaything of tbe stormy f iigendered by prid^* I was imfni- 
soned, and, at the instance of Torella, set free« Again I rt- 
turned to carry off ho^h him and his ^hild to Frimoei; which 
bapl^^s country, tb^n preyed on by fr^ooters and gangs Qf 
lawl^s soldieiry, offered a gra^ul r^fug^ t^ a criminal like 
me. Our pb>ts were discovered. I was 9^n^^(^ to bdnish- 
m^nt ; and, as my debts were already enormous, my i^main- 
ing property was put in the \kai,nd^ of qpnunissioners for th^ii* 
payment. Torella again offered his mediation^ roqnirin^ 
only my promise not to renew my abortive a^tempt^W him- 
self and his daughter. I spurned his offers^ and fancied that 
I triumphed when I was thrust out from Genoa, a solitary 
and pennyless exile. My companions Vere gone : they bad 
been dismissed the ^ity some weelgsi before, and were already, 
ij^ France. I was alone — friendless ; with nor sword at my 
side, nor ducat in my purse. 

1 wandered £^ong tl^e sea-shore, a whirlwind qf passioi^ 
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poflB660iiig and tearaig my bohI. It was as if a liire eoal had 
been sset burniag in my httaOL At first I meditated on what 
I should da. I would join a band of frwbooters. Bevengef 
— the word seemed bafan to me : — I hug^ it-->-earessed it 
— tilly like a serpent, it stni^ me. Thai again I wonld ab- 
jure and d^pise Crenoa, that little comer of the world. I 
wouldretum to Paris, where so many of my friends swarmed; 
where my sendees would be eagerly accepted i where I would 
carve Out fortune with my sword, and mif^t, through success, 
make my paltry birtfa^irfaee, and the £Blse Tordk, rue the day 
when they drove me, a new Coriolattus, firom her walls. I 
would return to Paris — thus, on foot — a beggar^ and pre- 
sent myself in my poverty to those I had formerly entertained 
sumptuously? There was gall in the mere tbof^ht of it. 

The reality of thii^ began to dawn upon my mind^ bring- 
ing despair in its train^ For several months I had been a 
prisoner : the evils of my dungeon had whipped my soul to 
madness, but they had sohdned my corporeal frame. I was 
wedi and wan. Torella had used a thousand artifices to 
admiiiiitft-to my comfort; I had detected and scorned them 
all — ^add 1 reaped the harvest of my obduracy. What was 
to be done? — Should I crouch before my foe, and sue for for- 
giveness? — ^Die rather ten thousand dnthsl — ^Never shoidd 
they obtam that victory! Hate — Iswoseetemadhate! Hate 
from whom? — to whom? — From a wanderkig outcast— to 
a mighty noble. I and my fodUngs were nothing to them : 
already had they fbi^sotten <me so unworthy* And Jniietl — 
hat aagd-face and sy^^b^ke form gleamed among the clouds 
of my deqpair with vain beauty ; for 1 had lost her — ^tbe glory 
sDid flower of tl|e world 1 Another will call her his I — ^that 
sn^ of paradise will bless another! 

Even now my heart fails within, me when 1 recur to this 
rout of grim-visaed ideas. Now subdued almost to tears, 
now raiving in my agony, still I wandered abng the rocky 
shore^ which grew at each s^p wilder and more desolate. 
Hanging rocka and boar predpices overkx^ed the tidelcss 
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ocean; bladi: caverns yawned ;> and for ei^er, among the sea* 
worn recesses, murmured and dashed the unfruitful waters. 
Now my way was almost barred by an abrupt-promontory, 
now rendered nearly impracticable by fragments fallen from 
the cliff. Evening was at hand, when, seaward, arose, as if 
on the waving of a wizard's wand, a murky web of clouds, 
blotting the late azure sky, and darkening and disturbing the 
till now placid deep. The clouds had strange fantastic 
shapes; and they changed, and mingled, and seemed to be 
d]:iven about by a mighty spell. The waves raised their white 
crests; the thunder Grst muttered, then roared from across 
the waste of waters, which took a deep purple dye, flecked 
with foam. The spot where I stood, looked, on one side, to 
the wide-spread ocean ; on the other, it was barred by a rug- 
ged promontory. Bcnind this cape suddenly came, driven by 
the wind, a vessel. In vain the mariners tried to force a path 
for her to the open sea-^the gale dr^e her on the rodcs. It 
will perish 1— all on board will periiB! — Would I were among 
them! And to my young heart the idea of death came for 
the first time blended with that of joy. It was an awful sight 
to behold that vessel struggling with her fate. Hardly could 
I discern the sailors, but I heard them. It was soon aU over I 
— ^A rock, just covered by the tossing waves, and so unper- 
ceived, lay in wait for its prey. A crash of thunder broke 
over my head at the moment that, with a frightful shock, the 
skiff dashed upon her unseen enemy. In a brief space of time 
she went to pieces. There I stood in safety ; and diere were 
my fellow-creatures, batding, how hopelessly, with annihila- 
tion. Methought I saw them struggling — too truly did I hear 
their shrieks, conquering the barking surges in their shrUI 
agony. The dark breakers threw hither and thither the frag- 
ments of the wreck : soon it disappeared. I had been fascinat- 
ed to gaze till the end : at last I sank on my knees — I covered 
my face with nly hands: I again looked up; something was 
floating on the billows towards the shore. It neared and 
neared. Was that a human form? — It grew more distinct ; 
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and allast a mighty wave, lifting the whole freight, lodged it 
ufon a i^ock. A human being bestriding a sea-chest! — A 
human being !^- Yet was it one? Surely never such had 
existed before — a misshapen dwarf, with squinting eyes, dis- 
torted feifttures, and body deformed, tilt it became a horror 
to behold. My blood, lately warming towards a fellow-being 
so snatched from a watery tomb, froze in my heart The 
dwarf got off his chest ; he tossed his straight, straggling hair 
^m his odious visage : 

'^ By St. Beelzebub 1" he exclaimed, '< I have been well best- 
ed.^' He looked round and saw me. ^'Oh, by the fiend! here 
is another ally of the mighty one. To what saint did you 
offer prayers, friend — if not to mine ? Yet I remember you 
not on board.'' 

I shrank from the monster and his blasphemy. Again he 
questioned me, and I muttered some inaudible reply. He 
oontinued : — 

'^ Your voice is drownM by this dissonant roar. What a 
D<Mse the big ocean makes! Schoolboys bursting from their 
prison are not louder than these waves set free to play. They 
disturb me. I will no more of their ill-timed brawling. — Si- 
lence, hoary One ! — Winds, avaunt I to your homes ! — Clouds, 
fly to the antipodes, and leave pur heaven clear !" 

As he spoke, he stretched out bis two long lank arms, that 
look^ like spider's claws, and seemed to embrace with them 
the expanse before him. Was it a miracle ? The clouds be- 
came broken, and fled; the azure sky first peeped out, and 
then was spread a calm field of blue above us ; the stormy 
gale was exchanged to the softly breathing west; the sea grew 
cairn; the waves dwindled to riplets. 

'* I like obedience even in these stupid elements," said the 
dwarf. '^ How much more in the tameless mind of man ! It 
was a well got up storm, you must allow— and all of my own 
making." 

It was tempting Providence to interchange talk with this 
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magician, But Power^ in all its shapes, is vt^nerable to mam 
Awe, curiosity, a diaging fascination, drew me towards bim. 
'' Come, don't be frigbtened, friend,'' said the wretob : '' 1 
am good-humoured when pleased; and stmiething do6s please 
me inyour welt-proportioned body and handsome bee, thongb 
you look alittle woe-hegone. You have suffered a land — ^I, 
a sea wreck. Perhaps I can allay the tempest of your fortunes 
as I did my own. Shall we be friends?" — And he held out 
his hand; I could not touch it. ^' Well, then, companions — 
that will do as well. And now, whUe I rest aft^ tlie bnffet- 
ing I underwent just now, tdl me* why, young and gallanl 
as you seem, you wander thus alone and downcast on this 
wild sea-shoro.'^ 

The voice of the wretch was screecUng and horrid^ and ins 
contortions as he spoke were frightfid to bdiold. Yet he 
did gain a kind of influence over me, which I could not mm^ 
ter, and I told him my tale. When it was ended, he laughed 
long and loud ; the rodks echoed hack the sound : hell seemed 
ydling iuround me. « 

^^ Oh» thou cousin of liueifer I" said he^ ^ so thou too hasl 
fallen through thy pride; and» thoiti^ hr^il as the aon of 
Itforningt tbou art ready to give up thy good looks,, thy bride, 
and thy welt-being, rather than submit thee to the tynuuiy of 
l^d. I honour thy choioe, by my soul I — So tbte hast fled, 
and yield the day; and mean to starve on these rocks, and to 
let tW birds peck out thy dead eyes, while thy «temy and thy 
betrothed rej(»ce in thy ruin.. Thy pride i» strai^y akki t^ 
bumiihty, methinks.'^ 

As he spoke,, a thousand fei^ed thoughts stnng ms to the 
heart. 

" What would you that I should do ?" I wed. 

" 11 — Oh, nothings but lie down and say your prayers be*- 
fete yoii'die. But, were I you, I know the deed that should 
be done." 

1 drew near him. His super natural powijES made htm an 
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oraciie in my eyes; yet a ftrange uM^rtUy tlwttl quivered 
throng my frame as I said — *^ Speak I — teach me^what ael 
do yoa advise?" 

^ Revenge thysdf, man! — ^hnmUe tby eneniiesl-^s^ tby 
foot on the <dd man's ned(« and possess thyself of his 
daughter I"* 

'' To the east and west I turn«'* cried I, ^' and see no means! 
Had I gold, much coidd I achieve; but, ppor and siof^ I am 



The dwarf had been seated on hi& diest as he listened to 
my story, Now he got off; he touched a spnng^it fl«w ofirai 
— What a mine of wealth— of blading jewels, beaming gold, 
and pale silver — was disfdayed therein. A mad desire to pos- 
sess this treasure was bom within me. 

^^ Doubtless,'' I said, " one so powerful as you ^onld dc» 
all things." 

^* Nay," said the monster, hmnUy, ^ I am less omnipolent 
than I s^em. Some things I possess which you may covet ; 
but I would g^ve them all for a small shar«^ or even for a 
loan of what is yours." 

^' My possessions are at your service," I replied, bitterly — 
" my poverty, my exile, my disgrace — 1 make a fre^ ^ of 
them all." 

^' Good ! I diank you. Add one other thioig to your fS^ 
and^y treasure is yours." 

'' As nothing is my sole inheritance, what b^stdesi nothins 
would you have?" 

^^ Your C(unety face and well-made limbs." 

I^ shivered. Would this all-powerful monster mnrder me ? 
I had no dagger. I forgot to pray — but I grew pal^ 

'' I ask for a loan, not a gift," i^aid the frigjhtful thing : 
^Mend me your body for three days — you sbaU have nunc to 
cage your soul the whilci and in payment* my chest. What 
say you to the bargain ?— Three short days," 

We are told that it is dangerous to hold unlawful talk ; 2^ld 
well do I prove the samje. Tamely written down, it may 
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seem incredible that I ^ould lend any ear to this proposition; 
but, in spite of his unnatural ugliness, there was something 
fascinating in a being whose voice could govern earth, air, and 
sea. I felt a keen desire to comply; for with that chest I 
could command the world. My only hesitation resulted from 
a fear that he would not be true to his bargain. Then, I 
thought, I shall soon die here on these lonely sands, and the 
limbs he covets will be mine no more : — it is worth the chance. 
And, besides, I knew that, by all the rules of art-magic, there 
were formula and oaths which none of its practisers dared 
break. I hesitated to reply ;. and he went on, now displaying 
his wesdth, now speaking of the petty price he demanded, till 
it seemed madness to refuse. Thus it is : place our bark in 
the current of the stream, and down, over fall and cataract it 
is hurried ; give up our conduct to the wild torrent of passion, 
and we are away, we know not whither. 

He swore many an oath, and I adjured him by many a 
sacred name ; till I saw this 'wonder of power, this ruler of 
the elements, shiver like an autumn leaf before my words; and 
as if the spirit spake unwillingly and per force within him, at 
last, he, with broken voice, revealed the spell whereby he 
might be obliged, did he wish to play me false, to render up 
the unlawful spoil. Our warm life-blood must mingle to make 
and to mar the charm. 

Enough of this unholy theme. I was persuaded — the thing 
was done. The morrow dawned upon me as I lay upon the 
shingles, and I knew not my own shadow at it fell from me. 
I felt myself changed to a shape of horror, and cursed my 
easy faith and blind credulity. The chest was there — there 
the gold and precious stones for which I had sold the frame 
of flesh which nature had given me. The sight a little stilled 
my emotions : three days would soon be gone. 

They did pass. The dwarf had siipplied me with a plen- 
teous store of food. At first 1 could hardly walk, so strange 
and out of joint were all my limbs ; and my voice — it was that 
of the fiend. But I kept silent, and turned my face to the sun. 
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that I might not see my shadow, and counted the hours, and 
ruminated on my future conduct. To brii^ Torella to my 
feet — to possess my Juliet in spite of him — all this my wealth 
could easily achieve. During dark night I slept, and dreamt 
of the accomplishment of my desires. Two suns ^had set«-^ 
the third dawned. # I was agitated, fearful. Oh expectation, 
what a frightful thing art thou, when kindled more by fear 
than hope I How dost thou twist thyself round the heart, 
torturing its pulsations ! How dost thou dart unknown pangs 
all through our feehle mechanism, now seeming to shiver us, 
like broken glass, to nothingness-«-now giving us a fresh 
strength, which can do nothing, and so torm^its us by a sen- 
sation, such as the strong man must feel who cannot break 
his fetters, though they bend in his grasp. Slowly paced the 
bright, l^right orb up the eastern sky ; long it lingered in the 
zenith, and still more slowly wandered down the west : it 
touched the horizon's verge — it was lost! Its glories were on 
the summits of the cliff — they grew dun and gray. The even- 
ing star shone bright. He will soon be here. 

He came notl — By the living heavens, he came not! — and 
night dragged out its weary length, and, in its decaying age, 
" day began to grizzle its dark hair;" and the sun rose again 
on the most miserable' wretch that ever upbraided its light. 
Three days thus I passed. The jewels and the gold — oh, how 
1 abhorred them ! 

Well, well — I will not blacken these pages with demoniac 
ravings. All too terrible were the thoughts, the raging tumult 
of ideas that filled my soul. At the end of that time I slept ; 
I had not before since the third sunset; and I dreamt that I 
was at Juliet's feet, and she smiled, and then she shrieked — 
for she saw my transformation — and again she smiled, for 
still her beautiful lover knelt before her. But it was not I — 
it was he, the fiend, arrayed in my limbs, speaking with my 
voice, winning her with my looks of love. I strove to warn 
her, but my tongue refused its ofiice; I strove to tear him from 
her, but I was rooted to the ground — I awoke with the agony. 
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There were the soliUiry hoar preoipices-^there the plashing 
sea, die quiet strandi and the blue sky over all. What did it 
mean? was my dream but a mirror of the truth P was he 
wooing and winning my betrothed P I would on the instant 
back to 6enoa>^but I waa banished. I laughed-^the dwatTs 
yell burst from my lips--/ banished! 0, no! they had not 
exiled the foul limbs I wore ; I might with these enter, without 
fear of incurring the threatened penalty of death, my own, my 
natite city. 

I began to walk towards Genoa. I was somewhat accusn 
tomed to my distorted limbs; none were ever so ill adapted 
for a straight-forward movement ; it was with infinite diffi- 
culty that I proceeded. Then, too, 1 desired to avoid all the 
hamlets strewed here and there on the sea^beach, for I was 
unwilling to make a display of my hideousness. I was not 
quite sure that, if seen^ the mere boy9 would ttoi stone me to 
deadi as I passed, for a monster : some ungentle salutations 
I did receive from the few peasants or fishermen I chanced to 
meet. But it was dark night before I approached Genoa. 
The weiither was so bahuy and sweet that it struck me that 
the Marchese and his daughter would very probably have 
quitted the city for their country retreat. It was from Vifla 
Torella that I had attempted to carry off Juliet; I had spent 
many an hour reconncntring the spot, and knew each inch of 
ground in its vicinity. It was beautifully situated, embosomed 
in trees, on the margin of a stream. As I drew near, it be- 
came evident that my conjecture was right ; nay, moreover, 
that the hours were being then devoted to feasting and merri- 
ment. For the house was lighted up; strains of soft and gay 
music were wafted towards me by the breeze. Sfy heart sank 
within me. Such was the generous kindness of Tordla^s 
heart, that I felt sure that he would not have indulged in 
public manifestations of rejoicing just after my unfortunate ba- 
nishment, but for a cause I dared not dwell upon. 

The country people were all alive and flocking about ; it 
became necessary that I should study to conceal myself; and 
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yet I longed to address some one, or to bear others diseottrse, 
or in any way to gain intdligence of what was really going 
on. At length, entering the walks that were in immediate 
vicinity to the maiu ion, I found one dark enough to veil my 
excessive {rightfulness; and yet others as well as I were loi* 
tering in its diade. I soon gathered all I wanted to know — 
ail that first made my very heart die widi horror, and then 
boil with indignation. To-morrow Juliet was to be given to 
the penitait, reformed, beloved Guido — ^to-morrow my bride 
was to pledge her vows to a fiend from hell! And I did 
thisi — my accursed pride-^my demoniac violence and wicked 
self-idolatry bad caused this act For if I had acted as the 
wretch who had stolen my form had acted — if, with a mien 
at once yidding and dignified, I had preswted myself to To- 
r^a, saying, I have done wrong, forgive me ; I am unworthy 
of your angel child, but permit me to claim her hereafter, when 
my altered conduct shaU manifest that I abjure my ipces, and 
endeavour to become in some sort worthy of her. I go to 
serve agmnstthe infidels; and when my zeal for religion and 
nay true penitence for the past shall appear to you to cancel my 
crimes, permit me again to call myself yopr sop. Thus had 
bespoken; and the penitent was wdcomed even as the pro~ 
di§pal son of scripture : the fatted calf was killed for him; and 
he, still pursuing the same path, displayed such open-hearted 
regret for his fcdlies, so humble a concession of all his rights, 
and so ardent a resolve to reacquire them by a life of contrF' 
tim, and virtue, thaA he quickly conquered the kind, old man ; 
and full pardon, and the gift of his lovely child, followed in 
swift sttoeession. 

01 had an angel from Paradise whispered to me to act , 
tbuai But now,, what w(Hikl be the innocent Juliet's fate? 
Would God permit the foul union — or, some prodigy de^ 
stroying it, link the dishonoured nanie of Car^a with the 
YNmi ei crimes P To-morrow at dawn they were to be mar* 
ried : there was but one way to (Nrevent this — to meet mine 
enemy, and to. enforce the ratification erf our agreement. I 
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fdt that this could only be done by a mortal struggle. I 
had no sword — if indeed my distorted arms could widd a 
soldier's weapon — but I had a dagger, and in that lay my 
every hope. There was no time for pondering or balancing 
nicely the question : I might die in the attempt ; but besides 
the burning jealousy and despair of my own heart, honour, 
mere humanity, demanded that I should fall rather than not 
destroy the machinations of the fiend. 

The guests departed— the lights began to disappear; it was 
evident that the inhabitants of the villa i^^re seeking repose. 
I hid myself among the trees — the garden grew desert — the 
gates were closed — I wandered round and came under a 
window — ah I weU did I know the samel — a soft twilight 
glimmered in the room — the curtains were half withdiuwn. 
It was the temple of innocence and beauty. Its magnificence 
was tempered, as ii were, by the slight disarrangements oc- 
casione4g[t)y its being dwelt in, and all the objects scattered 
around displayed the taste of her who hallowed it by her pre- 
sence. I saw her enter with a quick light step — I saw her 
approach the window — she drew back the curtain yet further, 
and looked out into the night. Its breezy freshness played 
among her ringlets, and wafted them from the transparent 
marble of her brow. She clasped her hands, she raised her 
eyes to Heaven. I heard her voice. Guido ! she softly mur- 
mured, mine own Guido! and then, as if overcome by the 
fulness of her own heart, she sank on her knees : — her 
praised eyes — her negligent but graceful attitude — the beam- 
ing thankfulness that.lighted up her face — oh, these are tame 
words 1 Heart of mine, thou imagest ever, though thou canst 
not pourtray , the celestial beauty of that child of light and love. 
^ I heard a step — a quick, firm step along the shady avenue. 
Soon I saw a cavalier, richly dressed, young and, methought, 
graceful to look on, advance. — I hid myself yet closer. — 
They outh approached ; he paused beneath the window. 
She arose, and again looking out she saw him, and s$dd — I 
cannot, no, at this distant time I cannot record her terms of 
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fxAithw tetedcmft W i ; ta oie tbe)r werfe rtpdMn^ hut tli6|r w«m 
re]ili6dt0 by bim. 

*i "fTitt utit g«,'' to etM : «'beMv wbtre yitai hAJF^ bien, 
whAre your tti^Mm'y^UM like QMieHaMiW-tttiliiig gkoii, I 
WiH pass the lonit liouf9 till we meet, aever^ my laliet^ ■gria, 
day 6f iti^ to piM« iiirt A» ikm^ my kyfe^roiife; dw eoU 
mom Midfitftd iMreeze wffl BMlie thy dheek pafe^ boA M widi 
iangtior tby^4i»Te4^hled eyei. Ak, Mreetisst! oeiid I prat 
onektsB Qpdtt them, I c(nM, methiiil») rapose/* 

And then he apprd^faed still nearer, atid m^ho«f^ he 
i^sb^ abotit td elamfcw mtd her ehamber« I had betilated^ 
not to terrtfy her; now I was no longer maMer <rf mj$^. 
I roshed ferward^I threw myself en him— I tore him away 
--I Med, ^'O loathsome and fbal-shaped wretofar 

I need not repeat epiiftets, dl tendiitg, asit a{qpeared, to rail 
at a person I at present feel some partUiity for. A ahriek 
rose from Jnltet*s lips. I neither heard nor saw^-^I felt 
otily mine eiiemy, whose throat I graspM, and my cbif^r^ 
Hit* he stmgjgled, but could not esoape : at length hoarsely 
he breathed these words : ^ Do !— strike home ! destroy this 
body-^yon will stiH Hte : may yotir liCfe be fOng and merry !" 

The descett£ng dagger was arrested lit line wottl, and he, 
feefing my hold reliix, i^trieated himself and drew his sword, 
whHe the ttpfoar in the house, and flying of torches from otto 
rocHn to the other, showed that soon we sbonid be separaitod 
^and I-^oh! fita* better die : so that he did not tmrvive, I 
cared dot. Ih the midst of my ttehty there was mnefa cal^ 
<nilatiofi :-^ftdl I might, and so4bat hedid not survive, I eared 
not for the death-falow I might deal against myself. Whiie 
1^, ^refore, he thought I paused, and wbilo I saw the viL 
lanotis resolve to take ^vantage of my he^it^on, in the 
sudden thrust he made at me, I threw mysdf on his sword^ 
and at the same mom^tit piunged my dagger, with a truedes* 
perate aim, in his side. We M together, roDing over eaoh 
other, and the tide of blood that flowed from the gaping 
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wound of efteh mmgted on the grass. More I know Hot — 
I fainted. 

Again I returned to life : weslk almost to death, I fotuid 
myself stretched upon a bed — Juliet was kneeling beside it. 
Strange I my first broken request was for a mirror. I was 
so wan and ghastly, that my poor girl hesitated, as she told 
me afterwards ; but, by the mass! I thought myself a right 
proper ybiith when I saw the dear refl^etion c^my own well- 
known features. I confess it is a weakness, but I avow it, I 
do entertain a considerable affection for the countenance and 
Ihnbs I behold, whenever I look at a glass; and have more 
mirrors in my house, and consult them oftener than any 
beauty in Y^ioe. Before you too much condemn me, permit 
me to say diat no one better knows than I the value of his 
own body; no one, probably, except myself, ever having had 
it stolen from him. 

Incoherently I at first talked of the dwarf and his crimes, 
and reproached Juliet for her too easy admission of his love. 
She thou^t me raving, as well she might, and yet it was 
some time before I conld prevail on myself to admit that the 
Guido whose penitence had won her back for me was my- 
self; and while I cursed bitterly the monstrous dwarf, and 
blest the ^ell-<directed blow that had deprived him of life, I 
suddenly choked myself when I heard her say — Amen I 
knowing that him whom she reviled was my very self. A 
little refleption taught me silence — a little practice enabled 
me to speak of that frightful night without any very excessive 
blunder. The wound I had given myself was no mockery of 
one — it was long before I recovered — and as the benevolent 
and generous Torella sat beside me, talking such wisdom as 
might win friends to repentance, and mine own dear Juliet 
hoyered near me, administering to my wants, and cheering 
me by her smiles, the work of my bodily cure and mental 
reform went on together. I have never, indeed, wholly re- 
covered my strength — my cheek is paler since — rmy person 
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a little bent. Juliet sometimes ventures to aUude bitteriy to 
the malice that caused this change, but I kiss her on the 
moment, and tell her all is for the best. I am a fonder and 
more faithful husband — and true is this — but for that wound, 
never had I called her mine. 

I did not revisit the seanshore, nor seek for the fiend's 
treasure ; yet, while I ponder on the past, I often think, and 
my confessor was not backward in favouring the idea, that 
it might be a good rather than an evil spirit, sent by my 
guardian angel, to show me the folly -and misery of frnde. So 
well at least did I learn this lesson, rou{^y taught as I was, 
that I am known now by all my friends and fellow-«itiaens 
by the name of Guido il Cortese. 
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ON A GRAVESTONE IN WORC£STj£R CATHEDRAL IS THE 

EMPHATIC INSCRIPTION, MISERRIMUS, WITH NEITHER 

NAME NOR DATE, COMMENT NOR TEXT. 



** Ln dkir^e dc imm piusiMli m 6ipmd pa» plda de nam qae k diir^e 4e 
notre Tie." 
^ Plus on aiine une maitrewe, et plus on est pres de la hair." 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FJRST EDITION. 

This little valume was originally printed for private cir- 
culation ; but in consequence of circumstances of a simply 
individual nature, and therefore unworthy of record, it ii& 
now presented to the public in a new typographical form. 

As, during the narrative, allusion is rarely made to the 
era, and to the character of the times, the reader is re- 
quested to bear in mind, that the principal events occurred 
in the reign of Charles the Second ; when the internal 
government of the country was so lax, that in the remote 
and thinly peopled provinces, the wealthy and the powerful 
might have perpetrated, with little fear of legal retribution, 
the wildest act of social oppression and delinquency. So 
long as his more exalted subjects abstained from political in- 
discretions, neither the king nor his cabinet cared to examine 
too closely into their private enormities. 

On a gravestone in Worcester Cathedral is this emphatic 
inscription, Miserrimus. No name, date, symbol, text, or 
comment is appended ; nor any clue to the country, station. 
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or oireer of the individaal thus unhapply and terribly dis- 
tioguidhed. Whether a due has or has not been found, and 
whether the following pages are a genuine or fictitious auto- 
bic^raphy, are questions which must be submitted to the so- 
lution of the reader; who will, no doubt, decide according 
ta the confidence or suspicion with which Nature has en- 
dowed him. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

h has been observed by a most respectable publication, 
that the hero of the following pages does not embody the 
idea which the inscription on the tombstone would naturally 
beget in the mind of a reflective person. The word " Mi- 
gerrimuSy^^ it is asserted, engenders feelings of charity and 
sympathy, and invests with a tender and plaintive interest 
the individual to whom it has been applied ; whereas, the 
principal personage of this volume has been endowed with so 
fiery and villanous a character, that he fairly merits the de- 
signation of Furiosissimus, 

The word ** Miserrimus," attached by himself, or by 
another, to a living and guiltless person, would certainly inrv 
vest him with a tender and plaintive interest ; but, considered 
as an epita]^, it assumes a very different aspect ; it no longer 
characterises existing misfortune, but the memory of the 
dead. The greater the sufferings of a good man in this 
mortal state, the greater his happiness in escaping from it ; 
only so long as he endures the ills of humanity is he " Most 
Wretched :" his bequest for his tombstone would be Felids- 
»imu8. No sorrow can extend beyond the grave, but that 
which originates in a life of sin. , 

These are the reasons which have led the author to his 
interpretation of this impressive epithet, and to the portraiture 
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of his hero as a villain of the darkest die ; but, not so con- 
sistently callous as to be incapable of experiencing the most 
heart-rending remorse. 

The mithor never would have adopted this epitaph as the 
ground-work for a fiction, had he been aware that the name 
and career of the individual who selected it were known ; 
but he received the first intimation of their publicity through 
the medium of the periodicals which reviewed his work. In 
them it was stated, that he was a conscientious priest, whose 
sufferingi^ arose in his adherence to his religion. But, the 
exception does not constitute the rule : few virtuous men 
would be guilty of the eccentricity of stigmatizing their me- 
mories with the epithet of " Miserrimus.'' 

The author's first knowledge of the existence of this epi- 
taph originated in a conversation with Mr. Wordsworth; 
who afterwards wrote a sonnet upon it, which was pub- 
lished some five or six years ago in the ^' Keepsake.'' This 
avowal would have been made in the advertisement to the 
First Edition, but the author was then unwilling to appear in 
bis own proper character. 

An objection has been urged against the grammar of the 
title-page. It is averred that it is erroneous to declare that 
there is no ^^ text" upon the tombstone ; for '^ Miserrimus" is 
the text upon which a fiction of two hundred pages has been 
constructed. These censors forget that many of our En^^ish 
words possess various and discrepant significations ; that the 
word bully for instance, may denote '^ a blunder," a '^ papal 
letter," and the '' male of black cattle ;" and that <^ text" ma^ 
mean a '^ scriptural quotation." 
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The hand of the fiend was on me at my birth. 
Even in extreme infancy I exhibited the utmost violence of 
character. I was frequently a prey to tempestuous bursts of 
passion, which intimidated the weak, and inspired the more 
reflecting with pain and disgust. 

It were of little consequence to the interest of the fearful 
history which I purpose to relate, were I to reveal the names 
and fortunes of my parents. Even, however, if they had 
possessed the celebrity of rank, honour, and station, been 
ennobled rogues with all the delusion of ancestral splendour 
and iniquity attached to them, I would not have attempted to 
have palliated my vices beneath the hereditary claim to fla- 
gitious indulgence. Bat, as they were honest and obscure, 
I will not drag them into infataous notoriety by declaring that 
they were so unhappy as to give birth to that most wretched 
being, who, under a name too celebrated, contrived, during a 
long series of years, to direct the attention of Europe to his 
talents, his successes, and his delinquencies. 

The thoughtless are too prone to undervalue the claims of 
boyhood to intelligence and energy. To the adult's super- 
ficial view of the feelings and perceptions of youth may be 
attributed the after errors of many a wayward spirit. Had I 
been so fortunate as to have possessed parents who could have 
studied the depths of my character, and have availed them- 
selves of their knowledge, I might not now have to recur to 
a life of unparalleled crime. 

1 was naturally crafty, and often in my earliest years have 
1 gloried in the consciousness of successful deceit. Often have 
I listened to some inconsiderate confession while I appeared 
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engrossed by my puerile amusements; and often have I [ban- 
ned some intricate revenge while I have laughed with the 
individual I sought ta injure. And, after^inrcls» in all the 
ecstasy of triump)ianl malevolence, I have said to myself, 
^' They deem me inoffensive — a boy — a mere boy ; but the 
poison of the upas tree is withi]|» and I will carry its desolation 
into the homes of the happy; and their hearts I will lay waste 
as with fire and sword.'' — Dow little were those wiia so- 
periatendiBd my edoeatton inoUned to siqipose thai I could 
have entertained such thoughts as these I 

I^et tbese interested in the instrvctioQ of yoqib be assurod 
that the passions <^ the boy are as strong as, if not stronger 
than, those of the man ; though fortunately be H^s not the 
same power ef gratifying them* or their effeota would indeed 
be fearful. 

Almost the earliest incident of wfaicb I have now a recol* 
leetion was a visit I was permitted to make at the hauae of a 
sehool^feUow. We lay in different bedp in the same ropm* 
He was a quiet, affectiwate, kind boy, who by bis good-bn* 
mour and endearing vivacity had won the beaiis of ell who 
domesticated with Inm. In tbe niorning b^ asked me how I 
had slept ? I replied, in a voiee thai howled with rage^ 9bA 
with the spiril of the dwdon looking out at my eyes, ^^ I have 
Fomained awake the whole night, and I have cried through 
every minute of it, in order that I may be able to show a 
!ttek face to your iather, and declare that you have tormented 
and beaten me.'' 

This anecdote may appear frivolons, but it is too wipha^ 
tioally indicative of my ckarader to be omitted. 

We returned to school; and my anttp^y to thiaboy in^ 
creased to a fearful degree, simply, I telieve, because, in 
spite of all my wiles, he was more popular than I. Oh, if 
there be on earth a passion which carries a hell into the bo- 
som of its posseseor, it i& the hate wUoh is the ctfsprtng of 
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that heigbi* and the ioaulto and aigrewion^ which I prai^ii^ed 
ypon him were so rerooioua, ibaU at la^t, evea his niildii^» 
was turned into gall. He resented some provocatiop, I struck 
him, and we fou|^t. Heart-rbrokeu as I now am, the rage 
and malice of that moment appear to me like a dream. I can 
scarcely imagine that this enervated, prostrated mind i^ao 
ever have entertained passions so violent and so demoniac. 

I fought with my %fmt even more than with my body-~my 
whole soul was in every Uowt hut still I did not suoeeed. 
At lai^, I fdl senseless on the grass, and my enemy remained 
the conqueror of his oppressor. 

From that moment, the darkest feelings which can disgrace 
poor human nature took possession of my breast. I lived 
only in ther expectation of revenge; and an opportunity for 
attaining it offered itself too soon. I was tyrannising over 
an unfortunate hoy, who was weeping and writhing beneath 
my inflictions, when a violent blow suddenly felled me to the 
earth. I rose, and discovered that I had endured this indig* 
nity at the hand of the being I most loathed. He reproached 
me for my dastardly conduct, and then walked placidly and 
triumphantly away. I meditated for a moasent ; then crept 
stealthily after him, drew my kmfe from its sheatb, and plung*- 
ed it up to its handle in his back. In his turn, he fell tp the 
ground, and I stood over him, in thought, if not in deed, a 
murderer! 

His wound, though a very severe one, having been proy 
nounced not to endanger hia life, his relatives and friends 
were content thai my only punishment should be a dismissal 
from the school with every carcomstance of ignominy. Ac- 
cordingly, on one bright simny day, when not a cloud inter* 
posed its friendly shade to obscure the expression of the 
^notion which malice, hatred, and shame begot on my dia^ 
torted eountenance, I was led to the principal entrance, and, 
amidst the execrations and revilings of my assembled school^ 
leHows, and the reproofs and disgust of the officials, thrust 
through the M arch. Its iron gates closed with a clash 
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that vibrated to my very soul; the entire crowd of spectators 
raised one general acclamation of scorn and defiance, and I 
walked oq my course, solitary, dishonoured, and debased. 

This detail of puerile incidents may, I repeat, appear fri- 
volous ; but, as mine is rather a history of passions and emo- 
tions than of actions, I feel that I ought not to omit the reca- 
pitulation of any feature that might tend to convey a correct 
estimate of the general tenor of my anomalous mind. 

Anomalous, indeed! — but in this possesion I am not sin- 
gular. Ammialy enters into the coipposition of us all ; impar 
sibi is the biography of every created being, and I have 
proved no exception to the rule. 

After my ignominious expulsion from school, I returned to 
my parents. My father was an extensive landholder in a 
northern county, who himself farmed t&e~estate which he in- 
herited from a long line of respectable ancestry, and lived in 
the narrow circle of rural society, unknowing and unknown 
to the great world. With him I led an idle life, and flou- 
rished in body, if not in mind, until I grew into vigorous 
youth. At the age of eighteen, my fond father seeing that I 
manifested no repugnance to his occupation, and none more 
ambitious offering itself, at his instigation I became a tiller 
of the land, and pursued my avocations at first with indus- 
try, and at last with interest. There is something in the tenor 
of this employment which is inimical to the strength of ^e evil 
passions ; as the exposition to the air braces the body, {he com- 
munion with nature softens themind. Themost innocent period 
of my life was the three first years which I devoted to agriculture. 

For a long time, an estate that immediately adjoined the 
property which my father cultivated, had been untenanted. > 
It was of considerable extent, and, in addition to many acres 
of fine arable and pasture land, comprised a good house and 
park, gardens, wood, water, and all the ornamental features 
which a wealthy family could desire. It was in a. d. 1670, 
and on the very day on which I entered into my twenty-second 
year, this domain found a purchaser and an occupant. I 
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heard of the event with apathy, for little did I then imagine 
its consequences. « 

A short time afterwards, 1 first encountered her whom des- 
tiny had selected to be the instrument of my moral and phy- 
sical, my worldly and eternal ruin. The moniing was 
exquisitely beautiful; both earth and heaven smiled. It was 
die poet's month of May ; and nature, animate and inanimate, 
held a universal jubilee. Listening to the carols of the birds, 
and watching the gambols of the deer, I was straying, in a 
happy state of animal enjoyment, along the banks of a lovely 
stream, when I heard the notes of a harp accompanying a fe- 
male voice exquisitely melodious. To this hour the subject 
of that song haunts me ; for, independently of the deep im- 
pression it then made, I had afterwards too fatal a reason for 
never forgetting it : it was the famous hymn to the Yiigin, 
Maria santissima^ madre amata. With all the fervour of 
religion, and the beautiful intonations of natural sensibility, 
conjoined to the skill of a practised musician, the invisible 
mnger poured forth her heavenly strains. Rooted to the spot 
under the influence of this divine charm, I listened in an in- 
tensity of sympathy and rapture, until I felt the warm teal's 
trickling down my cheek. Aroused by this proof to the con- 
sciousness of a weakness which I had never before experienced, 
and which I deemed degrading, I cautiously proceeded in 
the direction of the sounds, and at last discovered, though 
unseen by her, the being who had so moved me. 

Oh, God I if ever the spirit of an angel abode on earth, it 
was incaniate in that girl ! So hallowed, and yet so brilliant 
was her beauty, she seemed a personification of light! Her 
bright eyes — her bright hair — her pure skin — her perfect 
form — her upturned countenance, radiant with the devotion 
of her soul, and the scarcely brighter sun which shone in 
deceptive beams through the interstices of the foliage, above, 
around, and upon her, all combined to strengthen the illusion. 

With a broken and a bleeding heart, and as an act of ex- 
piation, willingly would I compel myself to expatiate on the 
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whole detail of hor charms, and gummon before me, feature 
by feature, the image of the being who consecrated humanity; 
whose life was one qontinued career of in^ocenee, honour, 
and happiness, until, like a demon, I swept across her path, 
and blasted the peace of het unsullied heart. Willingly 
would I impose upon myself any, and every, infliction ; but 
this I cannot, dare not endure. In the most emphatic sense of 
the term, she was beautiful; and here I abandon the theme. 

We met : and we met again, it is not essential to the de- 
velopment, or to the interest of my narrative, to relate how 
the deeper tone of our intercourse began, or proceeded. 
WjOrds, indeed, oould but feebly express its progress ; for 
every faculty was engaged more than that of language, in 
promoting it. We had not exchanged more than the most 
meanless phrases of formal intercourse, when a mutual, 
though scarcely conscious, intelligence was established. And 
yet she spoke, and spoke most eloquently; but her €?f^e was 
the organ of her eloquence. 

Her lather, our new neighbour, did not disdain to visit, on 
terms of perfect equality, our less pretending abode. He was 
a widower, and possessed this only daughter, and a sop, an 
officer in the navy, who was then serving on a foreign station. 
He was descended from an ancient though not a noble fa- 
mily; he had been a Member of the Commons, and the poli- 
tical part he played during the Revolution, rendered him no 
favourite with the existing government. Though not remark- 
able for intellectual energy, he was a mild, worthy man, and 
a doting parent. 

I had two sisters, artless, endearing girls, who rapidly con- 
ceived an enthusiastic friendship for her, which she as speed- 
ily returned. This intimacy induced a stiH closer union 
between us; and in the park, in the glen, on the lake, in the 
village church, in our respective homes, we repeatedly en- 
countered. Transcendently fond of the charms of nature, 
we used to pass hour after hour, roving beneath the open 
sky, inhaling the pure air by the side of the brook, or on the 
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brow of Ibe hill. Seleoting tbe most b#autlfal 9poU for our 
resting-'place, We would sit and while away many a happy 
morn and eve, in that delicious ibdoience which ean only b6 
fdt by the healthful and the contented. Whilst my sisters 
supported a desultory conversation, in which she ocea* 
sionally attempted to join, I gazed on her countenance with 
nndisguiaed admirfttioti, and lost myself in dreams of hapiness 
withont alloy^ With the beautiful and graceful miodesty of 
youth and innooenc^, in swe«it confusion she would stri?e to 
appear unconsctons of my scrutiny \ but^ ever and again, with 
tbeeultaiion, the happiness which a lover alone Can know, 
I marked her emotion rise beneath her transparent skin^ and 
crimson her whote iaoe with one exquisite blush. 

How aceuvate is the observation of La Bruyftre : *-^*^Ette 
avee le» gens qu*0n oititf, cela suffit; river ^ leur purler^ %e 
lemr purler point f penser d eux^penser d de$ chases plus 
mdiffirenteSf mats aupris (TeuMy tout est igaV To the 
truth of this passage, aU who have really loved can willingly 
testify. But how few hafoe really lov^ ; how many millidni^ 
are born without the poorer of entertaining this dattgerou» 
happiness. 

In her presence, I rarely spoke; my feelings were too 
strong for uttei^anoe. Intense passion is dver taciturn and 
contemplative; yet how many women are won by vivacity \ 
and flbency of speech* They are amused ^ and msensibly they 
attach a value to the society df the individoal who amuses 
tbem< They marry, and dtso^vver^ when too late^ that tbey^ 
have found a companion, hot not a lover: that they are united 
to a heady but not i^ a btart. How well is thid sentiment 
expressed in this pretty quatrain : -^ 

•* Qui ne sent rien, parle i iberveille ; 
Domes d'uil amtnt f ettrpli d'eftflrit ; 
C'^ ton cttur^ et boh ton vreUts, 
Qui doit Pouter ce qu'il dit" 

Strange that I, who stand with my eyes op^ed on the 
gravB, who have abjured tbe things of this wortd^ should y«t 
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derive a morbid gratification from the discussion of this 
worldly theme. Yes, even in this moment, the ruling pas- 
sion of a Ufe can make itself felt. Behold the nature of man ; 
the littleness and inconsistency of his character adhere to 
him even in the hour of his death. It has been repeatedly 
observed, that an infinitely greater number of individuak 
terminate their lives by drowning in the summer, than in the 
winter ; the dread of the cold shock of the immel*sion pos- 
sessing more influence over the minds of the fastidious 
wretches than the dread of the dread heireafter. 

At this period a striking change occurred in my character. 
The effect of passion is to brutalize ; but the effect of love is 
to elevate. The man who really adores, dares not even se- 
cretly transgress ; he feels as though he were ever beneath 
the eye of his mistress. Hitherto Ihad been 'the slave of 
many a wayward and sensual caprice ; but under the con- 
secrating influence of her purity, a new and better spirit grew 
withm me. The coarseness of man's nature forsook me, 
and an unknown delicacy, a refinement, a fastidiousness of 
sentiment, arose in its place. I turned firom my former 
thoughts and reflections with disgust ; I loathed the vulgar 
levity which might once have amused me ; and the voice of 
the libertine and the bacchanalian became abominations in 
my ears. 

There are many who imagine that they love. Would they 
seek to learn whether their conjecture be well or ill founded, 
— let them ask themselves if they desire to insult the object 
of their attachment by either deed or word. Should diey 
hear a small still voice answer in the affirmative, let them be 
assured that " the truth is not in them." 

When we did not expatiate on our own feelings and anti- 
cipations, almost her only topic of discourse was her absent 
brother^ of whom she was passionately fond. The affection 
which this ardent girl entertained for him*, could scarce be 
concmed by a mind naturally less enthusiastic, or more sub- 
dued by worldly discipline. _. Romantic, gifted with a power- 
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All imagiDation, and glowing with feeling, when she descanted 
on the qualities and excellencies of her brother, her speech 
rose into the highest order of eldquence. In those moments, 
with her flushed cheek and sparkling eye, and varying tone 
and animated gesture, she realized my youthful dream of the 
inspired Pythia of Delphi, revealing the oracle of her god ; 
before, I need not add, the rude Thessalian had caused the 
young and the lovely to be supersede by the staid matron of 
fifty. 

After my own heart was she formed ; had I been endow^ 
with the power of Prometheus, I could not have created a 
being that would have more perfectly embodied all my ideas 
of female excellence. All that she said, looked, and did, 
possessed a grace peculiarly her own. The wealthy and 
the gay are too often the apathetic and the unfeeling ; en- 
grossed in their narrow egotism^ they are not even conscious 
that they possess not the power of sympathising in the wel- 
fare or the wo of others. But she was the child of sensibi- 
lity, quick to joy, and quick to mourn; with a smile for the 
vivacious, and a tear for the sorrowing. Unlike the rigid, 
frigid woman of the world, never did I see her in a state of 
passiveness; always awake to the interest of the passing 
scene, her Ufe was one endless variety of emotion. 

Affectionately attached to her parent, her reliance on him 
was boundless; whatever he taught, she believed; the possi- 
bility of his erring could never even have entered into her 
imagination. I often dwelt with pleasure on this trait in her 
character, and thought that one who had been so fond a 
daughter could never prove a heartless wife; and there was, 
is, and ever will be truth in this mode of judgment. Learnedi 
and skilled in all the attainments and arts adapted to a fe- 
inale mind and hand, she was wise without affectation, or 
even the consciousness of her knowledge. Ignorant of the 
pride of birth, fortune, or station, she possessed, in its fullest 
extent, the pride of integrity, sincerity, ismd delicacy. Ele- 
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gatit, but not fHiSiidioys; lively, but oot T(^aiile; di^fied, 
but not i9«vere; refined, but not artificial; femiuitie^ but not 
nervate ; the daughter of field aud friaiu, not of the Biokly 
eity, »he eoufd dauce upon her nAtive iftoil, with step us lights 
Aiid nmb Aft free, as Euphrosyue's, «' when the merry b<4lft 
ring round.'^ Like Ariel, too, she eould ^* climb the moun^ 
tain," Had eould have " plunged the deep'' as boldly, had 
the usages of her time and set permitted her| for thotigh 
timid as a fawn, and as graceful in her timidity, she pos^ 
sessed none of the idle apprehensionii wbich oppress the 
languid mind and body of the pallid slave of the crowded 
town. 

And yet she was ito angel; she was that better thing^^a 
lovely woman. She had failipgs-^fiftiHngs which originating 
in her very virtues, served only to enhance the pow^r of her 
fascinatioffs. She had all the softness, pliancy, and impe*- 
tuous tenderness of her sex ; yet she sometimes exhibited a 
masculine vigour of nsind. Variable as an April dny; the 
ct'eatureof isnputseand j^assion^ wami, generous, and affiBc-* 
tlonate, in a pre-eminent degree, I occasionally thought, or 
fancied, that her zeal might be hurried into rashness, her 
eonfldence into erednfity, and her energy intd obiMinacy* 
But then, I remembered that the surface Cf onr earth prO'^ 
idttdes flowers and fruit, though many A volcnno inay lie sleep- 
ing beneath it) an^ I loved not her virtues the less, becanse 
they miglit cover a disposition to error, which Ikne iteetf 
might never develop. But it is ene ^ the strongest evid^aeeis 
of the traces ef the original sin, and of the consequent im« 
perfBCtion of Our st^te, thiit, that very quickness and eatct- 
lability of amiable und viirtuons feeling, which bestow on n 
^oman her greatest charm, constitute her principal liabftity 
to temptation and folly. Whether I judged her correctly, 
the sequel Will show. 

Her brother was her frequent correspondent; and one fine 
summer morning, she came to me in the wood, joyously dis* 
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lAaying the letter which announced his immediate return. 
I thought that I had never seen her looking so radiantly 
heautiful. 

In spUe of the intimate communion \vhich existed hetween 
IIS, I had not yet dared to declare to her the sentiments with 
which she inspired me. For though I may say that I enter- 
tained the conviction that she did not .regard them unfa^ 
vourably; for though, in short, in moments when reason 
exerted her sway, I even felt assured that she hved me ; 
yet never did I resolve to speak boldly of my love, but a 
morbid sensitiveness intervened, and filled me with doubt, 
hesitation amd suspicion. Thus, though her looks, her acts, 
her deep emotions, sufficiently prodtaimed it to an uninte- 
rested observer, I never yet had obtained from her that de- 
cisive avowal of her passion, which could alone satisfy me. 

Like all those who have ever loved intensely, I was the 
unconscious victim of the awe which she excited in me. It 
were impossible to express, scarcely possible to conceive, the 
fear, the apprehension, and the agitation I have endured in 
her presence. She had attained that mastery over me, that 
ever when I first appeared before her after a separation, 
however brief, my whole frame quivered, and every muscle 
and every nerve were spasmodic with emotion. I felt a dif- 
ficulty even when alone in uttering her name; there appeared 
to me a profanation in breathing it to the silence and soli- 
tude of night — and at this moment I dare not record it; but, 
like Mary and her Calais, it will be found after my death en- 
graven on my heart. 

During the interview to which I am now recurring, I made 
repeated efforts to induce the conversation which I so in- 
tensely desired. I felt more and more deeply that she loved 
me, loved me devotedly ; but when I sought to declare my 
own sentiments and demand the avowal of hers, my tongue 
cleaved to my mouth, and the unintelligible words died in dis- 
jointed syllables on my parched lips. 
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She left me, and I remained on the spot in a transport of 
passion, invoking curses on my weakness, all the violence of 
my nature again breaking forth in the bitterness of this 
fancied degradation. I then swore with many a deep impre- 
cation that no earthly power should prevent me from repair- 
ing to her that evening, and obtaining from her the final and 
irrevocable interchange of vows. 

In this determination I commenced my return to my home. 
I emerged into the high road at the foot of a rather steep 
hill, which I was musingly and abstractedly ascending, when, ' 
at some little distance below me, a carriage stopped, and a 
gentleman alighted from it. Unconsciously I noticed this 
proceeding, but took no heed of the individual. Leisurely 
I continued my path, still absorbed in my irritation, when I 
became aware that footsteps were rapidly overtaking me. 
Turning round, I perceived almost at my side the stranger 
whom I had previously so imperfectly remarked. But how 
shall I express ^he emotions which assailed me, when, on a 
nearer scrutiny, I recognised in that stranger the foe of my 
youth, the object of my hatred, the cause of my crime 1 

He recollected me. All the demon began to stir within 
me. The aversion, rancour, and fury, which during so 
many years had been suppressed, not extirpated, awoke, in 
renewed vigour, dilated my frame, and flashed from my eyes. 
What were his first emotions on meeting me I know not ; 
but, stimulated, perhaps, by my undisguised hostility, he 
quickly retorte\i with looks of scorn and defiance. We walked 
side by side for some moments, at each step slightly ap- 
proaching nearer to the other. Neither spoke ; but, wrapped 
in silence, and in our own dark thoughts, both appeared to 
be contemplating the act of violence, which neither knew how 
to commence. At length we came into personal collision. 

He suddenly stopped ; and, with a strong effort controlling 
his passion, in a stern voice, and with a stately gesture, ex- 
claimed : — 
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" Pass on! — We are not fit companions. The world is 
wide ; and east and west, north and south, must be our re- 
lative course through life." 

"Whatl" I cried, "you fear me! — Am I then a lion in your 
path? — I knew not that I was so terrible.** 

'* A lion!" he repeated with a bitter sneer, and his dark 
eyes glowed with contempt ; " a lion ? — yes — a stuffed one — 
stuffed with your own self-esteem. Know, redoubtable man, 
that the most opposite causes will sometimes produce the 
same result. From the lion I might turn in fear; but you I 
deem as a reptile in my path, and I turn from you in dis- 
gust!" 

'^ Stay," I cried, gasping with the violence of my passion, 
'* and hear my defiance, villain that I loathe, — villain that I 
curse, — ^villain that I will annihilate !" 

" Murderer ! " he shouted in a voice of thunder. 

I raised my arm, — he caught it in his grasp, and held it 
extended in the air with an amazing strength. Without md- 
tion, without effort, with our muscles rigid and distended with 
the animosity and malignity of our hearts, we stood for some 
moments, mutually regarding the face of the other with the 
expression and feeling of hyenas. 

At length, withdrawing my arm, I exclaimed, " Not blows, 
butftfoorf/" 

" Agreed," he replied ; " ours is a feud which can only 
end with the life of one or both." 

" When and were shall we meet ? " 

" In yonder wood, to-morrow, at sun-rise." 

" And the weapons ? " 

" Pistol and sword ; we will not want for tools to dig our- 
selves a grave." 

"My hatred is such^' I rejoined, " that I cannot extend to 
you the courtesies of social life, nor wear before you the 
mask of reserved politeness. I cannot say farewell to one 
whom I wish every ill. I leave you now, my living^ 
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loathed, and loathing foe ; when next we separate, I hope 
to leave you op the red grass! " 

We parted ; and I returned to arrange the business which 
this rencqi^tre had carved out for me. I obtained the pro- 
mise of a friend to attend i^e on the following morjuug ; 
fmd I completed some testamentary 4ocuments, by which I 
bequeathed the whole of the little property I possessed to her. 
To her J then addressed every thought ; and this train of 
reflection induced an enervation w^ich made me tremble at 
the reQQJJQcUon of the risk I was about to incur. That .dan- 
ger, J^iowever, rendered me still more resolved to finally de- 
termine that evening the unreal doubts which had so long^ 
apd so unnecessarily, agit^^ed me. 

WHjbt the greatest impatience I awaited t^e arrival of ithe 
hour when we were accusjtomed to me^t in the garden, if 
not by an acknowledged pre-ar^angement, at least by a tacit 
convention. Never did time appear totrav^l more slowly; 
bnt at length the moment arrived, and ) commepc^d py 
walk. 

When 1 reached the spot, { found 4^at ^he i^^s a)f*^a4y 
il^ere. She bearj my footsteps, and turning rpiiQd, abr^aptly 
confronted me. I then saw that she was vio^^^y Qgitate^ ; 
her facie was flashed, and the traces of tisars were in her 
eyes. I rushed forward to meet her. She receded. In over* 
whelo^ing anici^ty, with outstretched armsi I still advanced, 
but she still withdrew. 

" In the name of heavep,^' \ cried, '^t^l) me, { beseech 
you, what has befallen you?" but she returfied no r€f>Iy. 

I caught her in my arms. 

?'Dijarest ," J ei^claimed, a^dp^^siqg hpr ^>y her 

name, and folding her to my bosom, '^ speak, I iiaplpre, p(m- 
jpre you — what is the cause of this affliction ?" 

She slightly attempted to extricate herself froni my em~ 
brace^ but answered not. 

"Tortjirp me npt, my loved, and may I not add, my 
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Foving one? I came here stimulated by the pangs and 
doubts of two long years to entreat you to ajssure me that 
you reciprocated in my affection, and this is the i^eception 
yon yield me! — What has disturbed you? — Who has ag- 
grieved you t^ — N^me him, and by the heaven above, he shall 
not escape an awflil retribution, if on- earth there can be a 
man so base as voluntarily to cause the tears to flow from 
such eyes as thl^e! Siiffer me to hear your voice. — Oh, 
God; bow terrible is this silence ! — Speak to me, dear, adored 
one, in your own soR tones — ^tell me that your grief is un- 
founded; and, oh! tell me, UM me, that ybu will be mitieP' 

*' Never ! " she exclaimed with a mighty voice, and a fear- 
ful emphasis. 

I stood as though in a dream ; my arms no longer retained 
the power of embracing her; they fell by my side, and sHe 
availed herself of her release to withdraw a few paces from 
me. 

At l^gth I' awoke from my prbstration, and the power of 
utterarrce returned. 

^^Ne^erV^ I repeated; ''oh, M , retract this dread- 
ful resolution!" 

"Retract!" she cried, with wild energy; "what! wed a 
murderer — a murderer in mind, if not in deed-^— the mur- 
derer of my dear, dear brother !^^ and she sobbed convul- 
sively. 

God of heaven! what were then my feehngs! 

" Go ! " she exclaimed, with an enthusiasm that seemed 
almost supernatural ; "go! I hate you, I loathe you, I de- 
spise you ! Thie dream is fled, the delusion is dissolved, and I 
see the heart of a tiger beneath the disguise of a man. Go, 
fiend! Idenounce you! the stain of blood is on you — hence! 
with the curse of a fond sister, and a deceived woman, to 
wander like Cain over the face of the land, abhorred and 
abhorring!" 

Bowed to the earth, I remained before her, during this 
torrent of inspired passion. Powerfully then did remorse 
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work within me; mighty was the expanse which it then 
comprised. The distant past recurred with a fearful distinct- 
ness; and the present, and the fancied future, lay open be- 
fore me. I looked into myself, and I saw the evil of my 
heart ; and I resolved to pluck it out. Had she then but list- 
ened to my fervent protestations of atonement and expia- 
tion ; had she been softened by the agony of my self-re- 
proaches, and the intensity of my self-debasement, and ac- 
cepted the sincerest repentance that ever was offered by a 
contrite sinner, I might have lived to have been a wise and 
a good man, instead of the thing I am. Oh, why did not 
heaven in that moment inspire her with its own beautiful 
precept, ^^ There is more joy over one sinner thatvrepenteth, 
than bver ninety-nine just persons who need no repentance?'' 
But the power of the fiend prevailed; she was inexorable; 
and I was lost. 

^'Treasure not,'' she exclaimed, "one hope, one little 
hope, in the corner of your corrupt heart. Between you and 
me fate has placed a gulf impassable. Your crimes have 
more than extirpated piy affection ; they have engrafted aver- 
sion in its place." 

Still I ijnplored. 

" Begone !" she cried: "or stay, and hear me swear never 
again to entertain for you any feeling but that of unmitigated 
hatred and contempt!" 

Hell entered into my heart, and fury flashed from my 
eyes. 

"Woman!" I exclaimed, with all the ferocity of insanity, 
" urge me not too far, or by the heaven above, you shall live 
to learn that I can be a murderer!" and I ground my teeth, 
and beat the earth, in the paroxysm of my desperation. 

She trembled beneath mv violence ; the colour fled from 
her cheeks, and the tears gushed from her eyes, as she 
turned on me a look of imploring anguish. I could not re- 
sist this pathetic appeal ; and my passion immediately flowed 
in another channel. 
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"Gurses on my cruelty!" I cried; "but had I loved you 
less, I had been more forbearing. Now listen to me, while 
once more, and for the last time, I implore your mercy; 
reflect, then, before you reply. Punish me not for the 
crime of my youth ; forgive me, and the rest of my days shall 
be passed in expiating it. Consider well my intreaty — my 
life, my salvation, are dependent on your decision. Answer 
not, deny me not rashly. — Oh, God! gift me with the 
powers of persuasion, inspire me with the words of convic- 
tion, and every future hour shall be devoted to thy honour 
and service. — Turn not away ; let me gaze on your face, 
while on my knees I pray^ for your own sake, for your 
brother^s sake, reject not my contrition; but pardon^ pardon, 
pardon!" and I lay on the earth before her. 

Intense seemed the stillness around;. and her low and 
sweetly musical tones sounded with an awful distinctness in 
my ears, ai^she deliberately, firmly, and solemnly replied, 

" Never! never will I unite my fate to yours !" 

" Devil" I cried, starting to my feet, "fly, and fly quickly! 
fly, ere I tear from your breast your false heart! Yet stay 
— stay, I command you, and hear me first retort your 
hatred : I hurl it in your teeth, proud, scornful, unfeeling, 
vindictive woman ! — I defy thee, I hate thee, and I despise 
thee! — Now listen; mark me, and forget not, I have fore- 
warned you : whatever portion of life may remain to me, I 
devote to evil — evil to thee and thine! I tear thee from my 
heart, and I sicken with disgust that such a silly, worthless 
toy should ever have possessed it ! — Oh that I had words to 
make thee writhe as I desire, thou fickle, loathsome thing I " 

With an effort of almost superhuman self-control, I 
watched her until she had disappeared ; and then, rushing 
into the wood, I abandoned myself to the madness of my 
despair. I tossed my arms in the air, in unholy defiance of 
Heaven, and, in the strength of my wickedness, blasphe- 
mously mvOked and dared the divine interposition; then, 
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casting myself on the earth, I dug its flinty fac^ with my 
distended ftngers, till, jagged and mutilated, , even iq thc^ 
extremity of my agony I became conscious of their wounds. 
Goaded into additional fury by this corporeal smart, I rose 
with a hoarse shriek of passion, and, in a paroxysm of des- 
peration, like a maddened bull, hurled myself against the 
solid timber of a mighty oak. I felt the sharp and gnarled 
points enter my brain; a torrent of blood blinded my eyes;: 
a fearful sensation subdued me, apd I sank qn the earth ia 
utter, insensibility. 

When I, recovered my senses, the darknc^ of night was^ 
around : I gazed on the sky, but neither moon nor stars were 
there ; all was wrapped in a pitchy, darkpess. The heavy 4ew«. 
which had fallen on me, and the loss of blood which I I^ad 
sustained, had induced a stifiness in my limbs whicl^ at first 
rendered me incapable of all motion. At length, after many 
efforts, and infinite bodily, torture, I succeeded in risings and 
again looked around me ia niuch anxiety, fori knew not how 
far the night was advanced. Having, however^ somewhat 
re-assured myself, by observing no trace ojF dj^y, I slowly, 
commenced my painful return. n 

When I arrived at my home, I found, to my great reliefs 
that midnight wa3 scarcely passed. Several hours, there^ 
fore, must elapse before the. rencontre of the following morn^ 
ittg ; hours most welcome, for never did exhausted nature 
more require repose than mine at, that mpment. 

I slumbered uneasily until the first break of dawn, and 
then arose, but slightly refreshed. My wounds and bruises 
were still rigid and painfiil, and I felt heavy, in niind and in 
body. But, when I regarded myself in my mirror by the 
fitful light of a flickering taper, never shall I forget the trans- 
port of rage with which I was seized. Though never a vain 
man, for my temperament was far too fiery to be ruled by 
the base passion of vanity, yet I attached that vahie to per- 
sonal beauty which is the offspring of a desire to please those 
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>^hoili w^ IpvQ* Not, dierefora^ without gnatiflcatton hav« I 
been consqious that L possessed a nianly fonraand harmonious 
featunes. 

But bow shall I describe the image which now met my 
view? — Hideousness is a word far. too feeble to represent it. 
My bead was swobi to a feariiil size; my eyes were starting 
frjoip their sockets; a large and frightfuL gash divided my 
fornehead; and my face and hair wereinorusted with coagu* 
la^odr blood, ^et. it was not this distortion^ but the con^ 
sciousness of the cause of it, which so madly esasperated 
me. litboiugbt, notion' the loss of personal comeliness.^ but 
it.was the asso^ionf the vivid retrospect which that, loss 
excited that made me call- down curses on the head of' the 
wavnw I had so recently adored . 

AUiC^i^tM^e then seemed to me to be concentrated in one 
single, word, revenue. Writhing under the iniensity of this 
feeling, thirsting for anothep^sUood.to atone for. the loss of 
my own, I repaired to the appointed spot; My friend had 
atready^arrited, and, after a few- moments, my adversary and 
hj^ second approaehed* In tba misty and ttincertain morning 
light, he did not observe the change in^my appearance, until 
we w^re.abnostia contact. He started^ and evidently did 
E^t.reGagnise in the monster before him, the foe of his youth . 
and oCih^ manhood* He gazed: around him as though he 
expected an explanation from. the parties present, or. the 
arrival io| .a thjrd person-; wbea rexclaimed^ 

'^Turn^fooll and; $ee before. yon the^ man who laves your 
compfiny.so we)i, he would ^chj^erfully die the death of Sam- 
son, and immolate himself^ rather; than allow the Philistine- 
of his wradi.and>his abominaUon to survive, this hour of 
atpnement 1— -iVbio da you know me ?" 

"I djo," he cried; "less by your avowal, — for truth is a 
stanger to.yojur heai;t and to youi^ tongue — than by the.malice. 
of your sentiments.^' 

"Believe me,'' I retorted> "I seek thai my actions should 
not disgrace my words. See— ^the mist is before the sun; 
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it is frail and transient: but, by the heaven that hears me, I 
swear, it shall be more enduring than one of us I Both, per- 
haps, may never again look on a cloudless sky. — And yet, I 
could almost rejoice to escape the doom I would bring on 
you; for I would rather endure the curse of existence, than 
share with you, even in that last best blessing — the grave !" 

'^ Strange and unfathomable being,'' he impressively re- 
joined, ^' I gaze on you with wonder and with awe. — Are 
you abo^, or below, our mortal nature? for, surely so vast a 
wickedness cannot be of earth." 

'^ I excite your wonder and your awe! What ! can this 
external frame, this husk of the passions, so powerfully hnpress 
you? Oh that I could illumine my heart before you; then, 
indeed, you might quail! — Yes, look upon me well — you do 
not wrong me, — I have discarded the sympathies of my 
race : — and here I stand, a very reckless, a very desolate, and 
a very desperate man, possessed of no immortal, and of only 
one earthly hope, — that of spilling your blood." 

'^ Consistent fiend !" he passionately exclaimed, '' cannot 
you even here, on this spot, with the grave opening before 
you, entertain one human feeling ?" 

^' Yes ; I could be inspired with that of Mezentius, when 
he tied face to face the living and the dead ; and could love 
to see you bound to your sister's corpse, only that then she 
would be beyond my farther vengeance !" 

Will it be believed that, even in the very act of expressing 
this odious wish, I was conscious that I still loved her whose 
destruction was the object of it? — Yet such was my inmost 
feeUng, for such is mortal consistency! 

But, resolved as I am to endure the pang of representing 
my character minutely and faithfully, without the slightest 
concealment or mitigation of its iniquitous features, yet I need 
not farther pursue this offensive picture of ferocious hate ; 
but confine myself to the detail of its results. 

It was agreed th^t we should commence the combat with 
our pistols, and, if they failed, we were to determine it by 
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our swords. The ground was measured, and, at the 
dbtance of eight paces, my antagonist and I stood face to 
face. Our seconds had arranged that the challenged party 
should (ire first. We were asked if we were prepared, an4 
having replied in the affirmative, the signal was given. I 
saw the flash, and trembled to and fro for a few seconds, then 
fell- backward on the earth: the ball of my foe had passed 
through my body. 

Dreadful, excruciating were the sensations which I endured 
during the few succeeding minutes, while I lay on the grass 
—the crimson grass, which I had prophesied should be the 
bed of my enemy. In spite of the great effusion of blood, 
which, conjointed to what I had previously lost, induced a 
mortal weakness, I yet retained a vivid consciousness of all 
that passed around me. 

My antagonist had thrown the discharged pistol on the 
earth, and stood with his arms folded across his breast, regard- 
ing with a stern and fixed countenance the wound from 
which my life-blood was fast issuing. Motionless and 
impenetrable as a statue, it was impossible to infer from his 
impassive countenance the nature of his feelings ; but he ap- 
peared to be awaiting the result without anxiety, and without 
exultation. 

My second advanced to assist me; but I snatched the 
handkerchief from his grasp, and applied it myself to the 
wound. An increased feebleness then subdued me, and I 
ijpll back on the grass, still keeping my eyes fixed on the 
countenance of my adversary, who retorted with an equally 
immoveable gaze. 

I had thus lain during what appeared to me an eternity, 
but in reality, perhaps, did not exceed a couple of minutes, 
when his second approached him, and advised him to 
depart. 

"No, no!" I shrieked in the agony of my dread lest my 
anticipated victim should escape me : " stay, stay, I com- 
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maud you! — I am prepared, and capable of firing ;*' and F 
presented my pistol. 

Biit the second of my advereary interfered, and stated tliat 
so long as r remained prostrate on the ground, the laws of 
diielling^ required that I i^houldl>e considered hors dk combat; 
and that unless I arose, he could not consent' that my foe 
should sustain my fire. 

My friend then approached, in the intention of aiding me 
to rise; but the opposing second again intervened, and'de- 
cliired that unless I could stand, and fire without assistance, 
he should remove his principal from the ground. 

I groaned with anguish ; and nothing, I fear, prevented me 
from sending my bullet through the head of this zealous 
adviser, but the dread of thereby suffering my far more bated 
antagonist to escape. I instigated my second to protest 
against the injustice of this proceeding ; but his remonstrances 
were vain; for, as we both tbo well knew the other was 
acting in accordance with the common rules and precedents 
on these occasions. 

During this discussion^ I'w^s momentarily growing weaker. 
Hastily^ therefore, in the fear of becoming utterly incapaci- 
tated, I'struggled to rise, and partially isncceeded,' but imme- 
diately fell again. A second time, I made a still more violent 
effort, and contrived, with the assistance of the pistol, to 
raise myself on one knee. But the pain I then suffered was 
excruciating, and tbegreat dii&culty was yet to be surmount- 
ed. How vividly intense, even at this moment, is my 
recollection of the scene. My foe was still intently regard- 
ing me with the same impassive, inscrutable gaze. Not an 
emotion was apparent in the stony rigidity of his fixed and 
pale features. He neither quailed beneath my wrathful 
glances, nor retorted with a similar expression. His dark, 
deep-set eyes seemed to penetrate the inmost recesses of my 
soul, but offered no clue to the secrets of his own. 

At length I succeeded in attaining my feet. For a moment 
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I reseled as though in a state of utter ebriety ; then wHh one 
final, I may almost say, superhuman exertion of my remain- 
ing strength, I stood for a single moment as firm and 
motionless as a rock, deliberately levelled my pistol at his 
throat, and fired. With .the fierce shriek of the death-agony 
Jhe sprang convulsively into the air, and widi a dull heavy 
sound fell on the earth a corpse. I saw the result — saw 
that my prophecy was fulfilled, that the green grass was red 
hexieath him, uttened a faint cry of exultation, and sank Into 
ihe arofts of my second. 

But a«/other spectacle was yet reserved for me. I was 
aroused by a shriek so fierce, so terrible, that ii might have 
awakened the de^ on the judgment-day. Before me, pros- 
iraile on the ^ound, with the body of her brother intertwined 
in her embrace, her white garments and hair dabbled in 
jblood, lay the unfortunate object of my love and my wrath. 
Suddenly she sprang to her feet with the rapidity of lightning, 
and raised her bare and crinisoned arm in threatening denun- 
eiation against me. I heard not her words; every faculty 
was benumbed ; and motionless, speechless, fascinated as 
though under the influence of a basilisk, I gazed in awe un* 
utterable on this sight of horror. With the red spot of 
frenzy on her forehead, her pallid cheek, contracted brow, 
dilated nostril, and quivering lip, she looked the personifica- 
tion of War, or the type of the Destroying Angel. The hair 
bristled on ray head ; my eyes beeame infected by the weak- 
ness of my brain ; her form seemed to dilate until it stood 
above me like a tower, and I swooned beneath my terror and 
my agony. 

For many after weeks I lay. suspended between life and 
death. Often the natural strength of my constitution made 
an effort which would have restored me, but the moment I 
returned to my senses, the violence and impetuosity of my 
feelings induced an agitation which invariably renewed my 
disorder with redoubled force. She, whom in the perversion 
of my heart T then hdieved to be the unhappy source of all 
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my woes and all my crimes, was the incessant object of my 
thoughts and my inquiries. But I could gain no information 
with regard to her. Since the fatal day of her brother's 
death, she had never been seen to quit the house of her 
father; and none of the neighbourhood knew aught of the 
privacy of her life, save that she existed in solitude and in 
sorrow. 

The family of my opponent having declined to take any 
legal steps to avenge his death, when I recovered, I was 
spared the necessity of concealment, or the pain and shame 
of a pubUc trial. The first use I made of my restored strength 
and freedom was in personally endeavouring to acquire some 
account of her. By conciliation, by bribery, by stratagem, 
I strove to obtain from the servants whom I could encounter, 
the knowledge of any domestic incident, however trivial, 
which related to her. But all my attempts were vain. I 
could learn, indeed, that she was clad in black; that 
she was frequently discovered in convulsive grief, and 
that she rarely left her chamber; but nothing of her 
conduct which could enable me to form the remotest surmise 
with regard to the sentiments she might now entertain for me. 
Neither in the agony of her sorrow, nor in the violence of 
her indignation, could any one declare that she had been 
heard to mention the name, or even to allude to the existence 
of her brother's murderer. 

Hour after hour, and day after day, have I passed in wan* 
dering round her father's domain, in the vague hope of dis* 
cerning her light form in the distance, or even of tracing a 
vestige of her step in the long grass, or on the gravelly soil. 
Evening has again arrived ; yet still have I staid loitering with 
the same indefinite and deceptive feeling, gazing on the win* 
dow of her chamber, until the light that rendered it visible 
was extinguished: then, I retired to curse the folly of my 
pursuit, and to rue that I was born. In storm and in calm, in 
heat and in cold, this was the occupation of my nights and days. 

How wild and vain were then my fancies I How often, 
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while I wandered through the thick darkness with^ny strained 
eyes eternally fixed on that inaccessible light, have I thought 
on the tales of the eastern poets, and on the legends of our 
own land, and longed to have existed in the times when I 
might have bartered my soul with Eblis, or Beelzebub, for 
a flying car, or winged girdle, that would have enabled me 
to hover for but one moment around that illuminated window. 
My mind has even become so utterly enervated by despond- 
ency, that more than once I seriously recalled to my recol- 
lection the superstition of my school-days, when I beheved 
that the recital of Christ's prayer, backwards^ was a spell 
that would summon the Evil One from his den ; and I felt 
almost inclined to practise the absurd impiety. 

But what was the source of this exquisite interest ? Was 
it love of her? or, was it love of revenge? Did I wish to woo 
her? or, did I wish to devote her to the fate of her brother? I 
was inflamed by neither of these motives separately, but by 
a combination of them all, and of all the inconsistent passions 
which ever agitated the human breast. I revered her many 
virtues, but I loathed her fickleness; for, in the perverrity of 
my blindness, even to this base quality, which dwells but in 
feeble or in vitiated minds, did I attribute her abandonment 
of me. I desired to retain her love, but I still more desired 
to make her atone for the sorrow and the guilt which she had 
entailed upon me. I adored her as the source of former 
bliss, but I detested her as the origin of my present misery. 
These were the opposing sensations which she excited in 
me; and under their torturing influence I knew not where 
to turn to hide me from myself. 1 writhed too under the 
shame of conscious weakness ; for I felt that Fate had indeed 
separated us for ever. The sister could never be the wife of 
the brother's murderer. 

After a prolonged endurance of these maddening conflicts, 
I at length gained sufficient strength to enable me to resolve 
to quit the country, and remain in foreign lands until I should 
recover a more healthful tone of mind. Having a relative 
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ill Smyrna engaged m eKtOBsive trad^, 1 determined to ^Ih 
him, embai4( in his speculations, and endeavour to obliteirate, 
in the ssspense and excitatiofi of ^onfrnierciai pursuits, all re- 
<;oHecftioB of my previous Bfe. 

Bat, before I departed, 1 sought to leave my sting behiftd 
me. I wrote the foMowkig letter, which I contrived shouM 
be ^leKvered to her after ! had sailed'. 

" Your cnirse is upon me ; and like Cain, a fiigitive and a 
vagabond, I am about to wander over the surfoce of the 
earth. The voice of thy brother's blood crieth up to me 
from the ground ; and I, too, can reply, in the beautifully pa- 
thetic language of Scripture, ' My punishment is greater than 
I can bear.' 

" When first I koew yott» whatever I might previously have 
been, I was walking in the path of rectitude ; I sinned kietther 
in deed nor in thought. If not inspired by atiy enthusiastic 
passion for virtue, yet my mind was in a state of quiescence 
which habit and reflection might have strengthened into a 
religious stability. 

'^You appeared, and my whole nature changed ; my slum- 
bering enei^ies were awakened, and I laid them at your feet, 
for you to direct to good or evil. How you have fulfilled 
this trust, ask your own heart, 

'^ Others have a thousand pursuits : ambition, pleasure, all 
the paths of wisdom, or frivolity, are open before them. Iil 
policy, in literature, in art, in all the various professions, men 
have a stake and an interest^ and toil for gold, power, or 
renown. But I possessed none of these resources, virtuous 
or vicious. I had set my life upon a cast ; I had but one 
thought, one object in existence ; and, directly or indirectly, 
every action, every desire was associated with it. You were 
that object; and in you were comprised my life, and my 
world. Again, I demand you to ask yourself, how you have 
replied to this devotion ? 

" Now, hear my answer. On the showing of an aggrieved, 
and therefore a partial, witness, you leafn the crime of my 
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youth. Your blood is inflamed by this exaggerated statement i 
and, without considering that the man may regret the errors 
of the boy, you indulge the impetuosity of your vindictiveness. 
This was not just ; yet, so far, your conduct was compara- 
tively veniaL But my tale ends not here. Remorselessly, 
relentlessly, in spite of the most abject humiliation, though I 
stood before you in heart-broken penitence, and solemnly 
warned you of the consequences of your implacability — 
warned you, that on your decnsion depended the lives of two, 
and the salvation of one — yet, in cold blooded self-pos- 
session, when the delirium of passion was past, deliberately, 
callously you cast me off from you for ever. This was your 
deed ; and verily it has met — ay, and shall continue to meet 
— its reward. 

'* What ma.y be my future fate, I know not : but should 
sorrow and suffering so far undermioe the little nnoxal 
strength which remains to me, as to induce me to perpetrate 
the last, and weakest act of human folly, believe, and treifl(ble 
at my prophecy, — Hereafter, my blood will be required at 
your hands. 

" Ponder on what I have written — and live — live forever 
— to lament that you were bom." 

In framing this letter^ I was the victim of contending emo- 
tions. The love which I still felt for her, perpetually insti- 
gated me to introduce expressions of tenderness and charity ; 
but, my misanthropy prevailed. I looked on myself, and I 
said. Behold what she has made me ! And is she, the cause 
of all, to be exempt from retribution ? Am / to be^the only 
victim? Not let her drink, and drink to the dregs, of the 
waters she has herself spontaneously imbittered ! 

And I smiled exultingly as I pictured to myself her cheek 
of health^ — her radiant eye — her elastic step — her soft and 
blooming cheek, converted into sickliness and emaciation — 
into sorrow and prostration : and I anticipated the bliss of 
saying, This is my work. 

0. 
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During my voyage, I vainly endeavoured to withdraw my 
thoughts from the consideration of this all-painful theme. I 
struggled, and struggled intrepidly and consistently ; but the 
curse of rejection was on me ; and I writhed beneath its fatal 
infliction. Love, hatred, pride, shame, pity, and vengeance, 
were the conflicting passions which made my breast the 
arena for their strife, and retained both body and min^ in an 
equal state of unmanly enervation. 

We arrived at Smyrna; and I immediately plunged into all 
the intricacies of commercial speculation. . My attention was 
most assiduous ; and I devoted the whole of the day to the 
execution of the schemes which I often passed the night in 
projecting. t*his application was the result of my Strong de- 
termination to struggle against my thoughts ; but, I believe, 
had my mind been unoccupied, that I should naturally have 
derived a gratification from this pursuit; for in its excitation, 
its comprehensiveness, there was something peculiarly conge- 
nial to the general tone of my character. 

The unreserved confidence of my uncle was speedily 
gained; and before I had passed six months in laboriously and 
consistently perfecting myself in the routine and detail of bu- 
siness, he entrusted me with the entire control oirhis exten- 
sive negociations. 

Then I felt a 'sort of diplomatic s^rit arise within me; a 
love of intrigue, calculatioh, and of the arrangement erf all 
that mental machinery which directs and governs gigantic 
schemes in their remotest ramifications. Etetigated by an am- 
bition naturally as boundless as that of Goertz^ k Rippe^da, 
or an Alberoni, had Fate in earlier life afforded me an op- 
portunity for its development, I ehdeavonred to make the 
success of the last speculation but a means of increasing the 
magnitude of the succeeding one. In every instance, witihout 
exception, Fortune favoured my exertions. War raged through- 
out Europe, but never was a irti?p of ours captured ; they 
usually sailed to and fro the crowded seas without mreeting 
an enemy ; but, if they did, they escaped; or, as occurred 
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iBoretlMki onee, the merchant ship repubed the zvmei vte- 
sel. Hurrioaiies, fire, all the casuaUes attached to our pro- 
fession, passed heedlessly, harmlessly oyer as } 8eai>oely could 
%relbelie^ that s«di dangers esibted. Perhaps neiliher Jacques 
Ckemt nsr Cosmo de' Medici ever coadiicted 9 more prospe- 
rous or extensive commerce. 

Thtts was I occupied during nearly two years; but (ken 
ihe tfttbriittliisfailed. By the continned exertion of myenei^, 
I had hHheKo'repi^essed that fee of my peace, Ihe one great 
fiassion of my heart; but, alas, I too soon dieeevered that I 
jiad suspended, not weahmed its power. Occasi<Hiany I 
«nvnttiai£^y lost mysdf in recurrences to the past, in dreams 
of love, regret, and of anticipated rengeanoe; but I would 
rofis^e mysdf from the thrall, aind rash into ihe tumult and 
abstraetiett of my worldly puri^uits. Yet night — night, Ae 
fcH tyrant, with its solitude, aid its calm, Us blachness, ami 
iti^sleeplelssness, i could ttot escape. When oooe Ae thought , 
of borne, aoid of her, had seised on my prostrated nlind^y 
watfdered hgkUi tlurougli the gveen woods, on the hiH, in the 
vaUey, and then — 'I lay in hopdess tortive, the unrcMting 
^otim of my remoese^ myieye, and my hate,.untl the ble^- 
flight of dawn^ and the voices and itir of mte, arose to 
my suoeour, wHh their gaiety and their life. 

And yet, as ^Atough my grief wasrnot suficient, I possessed 
^an artificial ande of fostering it. Dumnglhe commeneamnt 
of our intimacy, one levisly aiiiinmaal day, while walking in 
(faer garden, I disoemed jier from llie summit pf an adjoining 
ominence, and in fear and trembling advanced to meet her. 
She received me coorteously, -though formally, and we wei« 
fursuiag a desultory, and somewhat restrained diaeourse, 
when ahe plucked a flower from that beautiful plant the «ca- 
-biotts. Profiessingloibe ignorant of its perfume, I made a mo- 
tion as though I would willingly have withdraigm it fr<Hn her 
grasp, if I had dared. Conbised and surprised, uncertain 
whether she ott|^t to dissent or oonqdy, in the indecision of 
her action, ovr hands met ; I seized the flower, and in spite 

6* 
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of all my reverence and all my timidity, never retuhied it. 
That evening I reached my home, thrilling in every nerve 
and vein with pleasure and exultation. 

This flower I had artificially dried, and had ever since 
guarded with such care that, after the lapse of three years, 
it was still in a state of perfect preservation. It accompa- 
nied me on my voyage; and during my sojourn in the East, 
many and many a bitter hour have I endured in contemplat- 
ing it. Divided by so vast a distance, and still more widely, 
by force of circumstance, it were vain to attempt to depict 
the sad, the painAil, the dreadful thoughts engendered by 
this litde memorial of hope, of home, and of happiness. 
None but an ardent lover can estimate the extent of its 
power in imparting a vividness to the past It was a 
relic that addressed itself to the most powerful senses ; 
one that I could see, that I could scent, that I could 
touch. It seemed to carry me through time and space into 
actual contact with her who had gathered it ; and again, and 
again, without anyeiFort of volition, was acted before me the 
scene I have described. In the delicious climate of the 
East, amid every inducement to repose and enjoyment, and 
surrounded by all the enchantment and luxury which that 
enchanted and luxurious land can alone supply ; beneath the 
glittering dome of the gorgeous palace; in the fairy garden, 
by the side of the fountain, with its marble columns of exqui- 
site whiteness in beautiful union with the noble foliage of the 
date, the palm, and the pomegranate t^ee; while the Persian 
sang, and the dark-eyed, graceful Georgian danced beneath 
the liquid light of the silver moon, have I sat gazing on that 
little flower until my sorrow rose in my throat, and I felt as 
though my heart-strings would have cracked. And yet such 
was my infatuation, that though this memorial of past hap- 
piness but served to augment my anguish, I never could ac- 
quire the fortitude to abandon, or destroy it. 

To this extent, however, had I succeeded in controlling 
the dictates of my pftssion, neither directly, nor indirectly, in 
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any of my letters, bad I ventured to allude to her. Though 
no previous communication on the subject had occurred be- 
tween us, my sisters, my principal correspondents, seemed to 
feel the force of this omission ; for they never informed me 
of aught that in the remotest degree related to her, or to her 
family : and despite the temptations which I repeatedly enr 
dured, this silence remained inviolate. 

I had passed two entire years in the East, when my uncle 
died, bequeathing to me the whole of his immense wealth. 
and extensive trade. Then came upon me an indomitable 
desire of returning to England. Yielding to the impulse 
which I could not control, and mentally att^mj^ing to palliate, 
my weakness by the adoption of the Oriental creed, that man 
is born to fulfil his destiny, I prepai*ed to return to the land 
of my birth. During the few ensuing months, I was as in- 
dustriously engaged in contracting the dealings, of our house 
as I had previously been in barging iheokK At length, hav- 
ing converted the greater porticm of my merchandize into 
gold, and so limited and arranged my commercial transac- 
tions as to enable a confidential agent to conduct them witk 
safety, I departed from the East. 

The hand of disease was still upon me; I bad never reco- 
vered the blow which I had received. The pernicious eflTects 
of an enervating climate, the anxieties which I endured, and 
the exertions which I made in the sedulous prosecution of 
my arduous avocation, all tended to prolong the malady en- 
gendered by a wounded frame and a broken heart : and I 
stepped on my native shore, dejected and careworn, hopeless, 
fearless, reckless— ^a man without a smile, and without a 
tear. 

Great were the changes which I found that my family bad 
experienced. My only surviving parent had been dead se*^ 
veral months ; and I afterwards learned thai the letter which 
bore me this afflicting intelligence had arrived in Smyrna on 
the very day I quitted it. My elder sister, married to a man 
of rank and affluence, had gone to reside in the metropo- 
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lit ^ and ray younger sisler, warnod hj me i>{ mg a|^04di|Qg 
retitiniffdomrefiiaiBe^ iQwelcDme MRtoibetmiieef my (alhen»^. 

Bufc great us were these cbanges, how mieh greats we99» 
tlMwe idiich the family of my imfortuBate ttaslress h«d $%f^ 
rienced. For maoy months after the death of hi» aon» h^ 
fJBilher had led a life a» secluded as that of his dauf^er. At 
last, ins^gated perhaps |y)r the hope of exckement an4 ^ha- 
traction, he embarked a small portion of his ft)r tune ]& mer- 
cantile adventure. He was eminently suecessfiil ; and im* 
pelted by his suecess,he was induced to enter into some min- 
ing speculations of enormous magnitude. The consequenee 
was, that, on my return to Ei^hnd, I found him utterly 
mined. His estate, his last remaining property, was an- 
nounced for public sale; and in the course of two short 
weeks, he and his daughter would be dmen from it, friend- 
less, houseless mendieants, to live, oi* starve, on the narrow gifts 
of contumelious charity. 

And how did I receive thitsf information? — With utter, 
unalloyed exultation ! 0ut let it not be thought that I hoped 
to revenge my supposed wrongs by persecution; no, for I 
hoped to revenge them still more deeply by ktndnesfs. I s^^l 
to fortify, not to weaken her affection; I sought to punish her 
through the self-reproaches of her own heart, not through 
any external infliction : I sought to force her to believe that 
1^ bad been the spontaneous souE*ce of our mutual unhap-. 
piness; and I only rejoiced in her ruin, because I antieipftted 
that it would afford me an opportunity of overwholi^iug her 
with benefits, and of exciting in her a sense of painfiil and 
hopeless gratitude. Miserable as I was, my imsery woidd 
have been increased even a hundred-fold, had I been assured 
that she had ceased to love me; for, in defiance of my crime 
and of my violence, I deduced from the intensity of her former 
affection, the enthusiasm and tenderness of her natui^e, mi 
the solitude of her life ^- which, off^ing no tfneme for pre- 
sent conten^)lation, forces the mind td dwell on th0 memory 
of the past— that, despite of all her efforts to eradicate it> she 
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must Still retaiQ ber passion for mfs. Thus, with a ruthless 
exultaliou, I had long been accustomed to dwell on the idea, 
that at some future, perhaps not distant period of my life, I 
should ei^perieuce that greatest earthly happiness of seeing 
her at my feet, and of then contemning her proffered love as 
she had rejectecl mine, (iittie, however, did I purpose to per- 
sist in this contempt ; I meant bpit to mete unto her as she 
had meted unto me, and then to take tier to my bosom, and 
devote the rest of my days to ^radicate the impression of the 
piist — to force her to say that the last statue of this man is not 
worse than the first. These were my dreams, and fearful 
was tUeir realisation. 

In prosecution oi these intentions, I purchased, through a 
confidential agent, the entire estate of her father. At a very 
large pecuniary sacrifice, I paid all his debts, and placed him 
again in uncontrolled ppssession of his property; working so 
secretly, that no effort of his could ever have eqahled him to 
trace the hand to which he was indebted. But {was aware 
that they knew of my return; and | left her iofeel that [ was 
their benefactor. None bnt those who have possessed passions 
such as min^, can imagine the wild and proud pleasure 1 derive^ 
from this first i^xercisp of Jny power over her who bad seen 
me at her feet and tramj^et) on my contrition. 

f'or several months lifter the|»e occurrences, I patiently 
awaited som^ manifestation, direct or in^ipefit} frp<D her or 
her parent, of their pofu^ousness that I wfu& th® author of 
them. I haunted as before, in gloom and despondency, the 
environs of the park ; but I could not eyep o^tajn a glimpse of 
her form. After the fatal duel, all intercourse between our 
families had 'ceased; no hostility had been exhibited, but my 
sisters naturallv felt that the ^igb^ ^jT them could not but be 
painful to the bereaved father and daughter. 

Qut, heedless of this honourable delicacy, and instigated by 
the agony of niy impatience, I now prevailed uf op my sister 
to visit their solitary abode. She was received with solemn 
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courtesy; and at the end of a long half hour she returned to 
fill me With despair. 

Often, with a reckless profaneness, had I said unto myself. 
Behold and seel there is no sorrow like unto my sorrow! but 
the tale of my sister proved the fallacy of my judgment : I 
had not yet known what Heaven destined me to bear. She 
described a painful change in the appearance of both father 
and daughter; she dwelt on the fixed gloom which had en- 
graven itself on her features; on the tones of their voices, the 
sombre character of their demeanour, their heart-breaking 
dejection and prostration of spirit. She had availed herself 
of an opportunity of mentioning my name : the father started 
beneath the sound, but the daughter exhibited no emotion. 

** With the beautiful resignation and sublime suffering of 
a saint,^' pursued my sister, ** she seems only to exist in the 
anticipation of a future state, and to regard herself as eter- 
nally severed from the ties which bind frail mortality to the 
earth. She recalls to me the picture I saw, when in Paris 
with my sister, of that lovely but erring lady, La Validre, in 
her conventual garments, supplicating her Creator to sustain 
her in her hour of affliction. Though dissimilar in feature, 
precisely the same heavenly expression of humility, benevo* 
lenee, and exquisite sorrow, beams in the large, humid, and 
yet pellucid eye of both. Believe me, my dear brother, that 
for worlds I would not willingly distress you; but you really 
must suffer me to say, that I cannot conceive a sight more 
touchingly pathetic, more painfully interesting, than this af- 
flicted father and daughter.'' 

The words of my sister smote me to my heart, and for a 
time I remained plunged in bitter retrospection : but, soon 
recovering myself, I multiplied question on question, to en- 
deavour to extract some evidence of the nature of the feelings 
with which I might now inspire her. But I could derive no 
consolation from the answers; not a word, look, or tone 
had revealed the shadow of even a passing interest in my 
existence. 
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" Why torment yourself by these inquiries, my brother?" 
cried my sister : *' I will not affect to be ignorant of their 
motive, and the love I bear you would induce me to deceive 
you, but that I believe it is better for your happiness that you 
should know the truth. Unreservedly, then, will I confess to 
you that I watched her narrowly for your sake; and you know 
the piercing power of a woman^s eye, in detecting the secrets 
of the heart in her own sex, is proverbial — nous turns res- 
semblons toutes , et nous connahsons notre secret. I fear, 
then, I do not err, when I say, that I am convinced that the 
past can never be recalled, I think she has endeavoured to 
banish you from her mind ; but, if you ever recur to it, I am 
sure that the image induces no pleasurable feelings. I speak 
thus sincerely and thus harshly to you, my dear brother, be* 
cause I loathe to see you pining and fretting in the indulgence 
of a fallacious hope, wasting a life that might be useful to 
others, and happy*and honourable to yourself. Believe me, 
teach yourself that you are separated forever, and your natu* 
ral strength of mind will emancipate you from the fetters of 
this unmanly despondency." 

My sister judged truly. Hitherto I had only existed in the 
idea that she must still retain her affection for me in her 
inmost soul, however much the exhibition of it might be sup- 
pressed. But now, and now only, I began to suggest to 
myself the possibility, nay, the more than probability, of her 
having ceased to love me. Like the Sirocco, the thought 
swept across my heart, and left ajl desolate. 

Nerved by desperation no longer to endure the agony of 
suspense, that same morning I addressed a letter to her, which 
1 commanded, with the most threatening injunctions, my 
messenger to fail not himself to place in her hands. My order 
was obeyed; and, during the evening, my letter was returned 
to me unopened. 

From that hour I became the prey of the combined tortures 
of hopeless love and hopeless hatred. I wandered about, a 
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niiseraMe nian; and I stood with my head bowed on my breast, 
and I cried, '^ From Dan even to Beei*sheba,all,all is barren.*' 

My spirit raged agaiost my kind; and I wished that all ani- 
mate nature eould be concentrated bepeath my foot, that I 
might enjoy the ecstasy of crushing it into annihilation. And 
yet, such is the mconsistency of ail human passions, that I, 
who could entf^rtain these savage thoughts, who could ruthless- 
ly raise my hand against the life of ^^nother, and as fearl^sly 
stake my own on the flight of a bullet or the thrust of a sword, 
have yet stood trembling over the lake, the pisto), or the poi- 
son, contemplating the suicide which I sought, but dared not 
to commit ! 

How often, then, in my moments of calmer a9g^i9h, has 
the selfish and painful thought of the hours and days, the 
months and years which IMd so fruitlessly consumed ; of the 
love, devotion, and energy which I had so fruitlessly lavished, 
made me recall to myself, and feel in its fullest force and 
beauty, the ei^quisite pathos of that most touchiug speech 
which history records, ^* If I had served my God as I have 
served my king, he would not have forsaken me in these my 
gray hairs !" 

But in the absorption of this painful recurrence to one of the 
severest trials of even my unhappy life, I must not omit to 
pay a tribute of affection to the memory of my fond sister. 
Oh, woman, woman! much calumniated being by the frivo- 
lous and the prosperous, in the hour of adversity we fee) and 
admit the consciousness of your superiority. The lover assi* 
duousjy attends the sick bed of his mistress; the son bewails 
and caresses his dying parent; and friend cleaves to friend 
with persevering regard : the surface is (air, but beneath is 
the lurking, secret, sometimes, perhaps, even half unconscious, 
hope of present or future personal benefit. Woman, woman 
alone, is capable of genuine unalloyed disinterestedness; and 
for her alone is reserved the high honour of proving that self- 
love is not the sole motor of existence. 
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Of tfiifi luUiire was niy devoted sister : e^he (idor^d yietue* 
for virtae's siaif^; ^nd really believed that the jprnctioe of it 
induced its own reward. She saw that I was aiiser^t>le, for, 
fiir beyond the common ^portiovtftt^ait of misery ; and thongh^ 
as I afterwards knew, she was at that very time sincerely 
attached to a Belabouring gentleman of high mind, birth, and 
character, who felt for her a more than equal affection, yel 
die dieerfuUy withdrew hei*self from the indulgence of this 
natural and fisiscinating feeling, to devote herself to m^ conso- 
lation; not as man may sometimes sacrifice to man in the rigid 
performance of a self-imposed duty, but in the beautifid un- 
consdousness of heavenly impulse. 

While this beloved girl thus attempted, though in vain, to 
sooth the wretchedness of my state, the father of her who had 
incUrectly ctiused it died; brought dowp to a premature grave 
by the misfortunes he h^^ endured. In spite of her apparenib 
hostility, all that related to her was still a subject of painful 
interest to me ; and deeply did I lament the grief which I knew 
this fresh wound would occasion her. 

A few weeks after this event, I had been sitting during 
several successive hours on the spot where we had first met; 
above me, was the intertwined foliage, and below me, was 
the rapid stream. Oh I bitterly painful was the chain of 
thought whidi this location suggested! And yet, with the 
inbtuation of a morbid mind, pursuing the current of my mi- 
serable reflections, I continued to contrast the past with the 
present moment. Again and again ) arrayed before myself 
all the minutest circumstances which related to th^t sc^ne. I 
pictured her sunny smile, her beaming eye, her classic form 
in congenial union with her classic harp; and I dw^t on her 
sacred melody, until ^^ Madre amat<$f' and each plaintive 
note, appeared again to tremble on my ear. These were the 
reminiscences which I tortured myself by placing in compa- 
rison with my actual state. 

Wrapt in the corroding anguish of this retrospection, I 
grew scarcely conscious of time or place, when suddenly a 
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sound of singular interest aroused me into attention; it seemed 
the half-suppressed sob of female grief. I listened intently ; 
itiro^ a woman^s voice bewailing; and now, borne on the 
breeze, came a louder and a deeper burst of sorrow. Excited 
instantaneously by a feeling which I could not define, into a 
temporary self-oblivion, I stole cautiously along until I obtained 
a sight of the sufferer. 

God of heaven ! for the first time for four long years I stood 
within a few yards of the being I adored ! I knew — I felt 
that it was she, though I saw not her face. Clinging to the 
next branch for support, I gazed with a full and bursting soul 
on the picture she presented — ^and oh ! how piteous, and yet 
how beautiful it was! 

She was seated beneath the trunk of an old and fantastic 
tree, the huge, limbs of which inclining downwards, its ihkk 
foliage threw a soft shadow around her. A simple garment 
of white, not ample enough to conceal the graceful outline of 
her Phidian form, displayed a neck of dazzling and exquisitely 
voluptuous whiteness. One statue-like arm, bare to the 
shoulder, uniting all the fulness and polish* of the purest 
marble with the softness of nature, hung by her side, while 
the hand, as perfect in symmetry as in hue, rested lightly on 
the turf. The other pressed her forehead, which, bowed to 
her knees, was concealed by the dishevelled hair that fell 
in heavy masses to the earth, where it lay in accumulated 
clusters of silken brilliancy. She sighed and moaned most 
piteously; and heart-rending were the sobs which momen- 
tarily convulsed her frame, as she rocked to and fro, with an 
irr^ularand painful motion, in the strong agony of her grief. 

This was the spectacle that met my gaze; and had it been 
the fabled Medusa, I could not have been more quickly trans- 
u>rmed into stone. My blood ceased to flow, my pulse to 
beat; and I stood a breathless statue, in all but the too vivid 
consciousness of pity, horror, and remorse. 

Suddenly, with fearful vehemence, she cast herself on her 
knees, and clasping her hands, raised her lovely arms to 
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heaven in energetic prayec. I heard not her words ; but the 
aclionand the expression denoted the homage of a broken and 
of a bleeding heart. She ceased ; and her arms fell by her 
side, her head sank on her breast; the parted lips were motion* 
less, and slie seemed for a few moments in all the supineness 
of overwhelming despair : then, abruptly starting to her feet, 
she took one long lingering survey of earth and sky, and 
dashed herself into the stream. The agitated waters seized 
on her fragile form, and enveloped her in their gloomy 
depths ; then tossing her to their surface, bore her rapidly 
along their raging course of foam and whirlpool. 

What foUowed I know not, until I found myself standing 
on the brink of the stream, with her senseless body in my arms. 
In the madness of that moment, all reason was lost, and I had 
acted from intuitive and unconscious impulse. 

I laid her on the grass, and essayed every remedy that art 
or affection could suggest to restore her to life, but in vain ; 
till frantic with disappointment, in a paroxysm of grief, I 
threw myself by her side, and insanely kissed her lips, her 
eyes, and her forehead. The blood began to dance in my 
veins like burning alcohol, and the pent-up passions of years 
bnrst th^r unnatural confinement. I wound my arms around 
her unresisting form ; I clasped her to my heart with the strong 
pressure of delirium, and yet I felt as though I only grasped 
^ vision, a vacancy ; substance itself was not enough substan- 
tial, reality not enough real, to glut the insatiate cravings of 
this fierce transport of blended love and grief. None, but 
those who may have possessed passions as ungovernable as 
mine, can picture the savage, the fearful delight which I de- 
rived from this clandestine embrace of what I then conceived 
to be the living and the dead I 

There she lay before me; she, whom during four long years 
I had vainly endeavoured even to behold. There she lay; 
she, the pure, the rigid, the inflexible, without a tone or a 
gesture to check the wildest expression of my love. And yet, 
there was the form, and there was the eye, which had once 
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inspired me wifdi the very ibtensity of Aat <^aiiseles8 fear 
"vviiidi arises in ^e excess of passionate aflbction. " And now,^' 
I cried, raising ber artad, and then allowing it to drop heavily 
on the earth, " the ruled has become the niter, Ae slave is 
converted into the despot. I, the trembler, have now hot to 
command, and lo, I am obeyed. I have but to say, Do this, 
and it 4oeth it;'' and again I raided the arm, and waved it in 
Ihe air, in awfol mockery of the acMSon of life. 

But a flood of tears, and bitter aigonizing dejection, soon 
succeeded to diis ebullition of all the ferocious and inhuman 
passions of my nature. I pressed he)r hand to my face, i 
bowed my head to the earth, and I wept like a child. 

While wrapt in the bittemess of my grief, I thought that i 
felt a convnisive movement in the faMid enclosed in mine. I 
gazed intently on her face, and dislinctly discerned a quiver- 
ing in the lips. In a iranspoi^ of hope, 1 rahed her in my 
arms, and boi*e her lo my home. Medical assistance was 
immediatefly summoned ; and before two tiours bad elapsed 
i^e was restored to lifb. Swayed by the advice of n^ aic^ter, 
and by my own dread of the effect whidithe sight of Me might 
produce on "her in her stiH precarious state, I reared to my 
it»om, before she was suffictently recovered to Ptoogmte Ak 
objects around her. 

In anxiety and agitation, I was revohring^his extraordinai^ 
event, speculating on its cause, and endeavouring to surffifise 
'Us rest/ltB, When a servant entered, and presented me wiAi k 
tetter which had just been brought by a messenger from the 
hall. I started in astonishment, and a thrill of painlnl expeo- 
tation ran through my veins, as I gazed on her wdMt&own 
^and. I observed that itiiore the date of Ae previom dai^; 
and then, in doubt and fear, in hope and eagerness, with a 
(rbmbliflg hand, and an unsteady eye, proceeded to read that 
which follows. 

*' When this last confession of a fated sinner shall be to- 
vealed (6 you, the spirit of her who 'penn^ it irtildl*e'hovw- 
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ing around you, sbaH be searching into your heart, shall be 
i^triving to commune with you : and if ever Heaven allowed 
the laws of mortal nature to be broken for any other than^its 
Own great purposes, doubt not that its presence shall be ina- 
nifbirt to yon. You shkH feel it breathe on your soul, ahd 
Mend with your b6ing. 

" ISashful, irresolute, apprehensive, the hereditary slave of 
prejud^ice and education, woman^s career, from generation to 
generation, is one of continued self-dieceit, mistrust, and re- 
straint. But now, standing oh the verge of the grave, the 
betrothed of death, with eyes that pierce into space, and meet 
on every tree the beckoning antics of the impatient fiend, the 
iron trammels of factitious habit fall from my mind, and I 
glory in declaring that — / didor^ you. I discard the timi^ty 
of my nature and the pride of triy sex, and I avow exuTtingly, 
itkA I linger wich dekght, aOi I slowly retrace the three little, 
but oh, how com]|>i^)iensiVe words^, / adore ymi ! 

^' And yet, hone can ever know how I have stru^led with 
my passion, how \ have schooled fedyself to repress it. Oilen 
in an agony of remorse have t passed the sleepless night and 
day in imploring the protectic^n of Heavelk ; but it came not. 
Eve after eve, morn after morn, when I oflferedtip my homage 
io my Cremator, t have sworn to forget you; bnt I only slept to 
dream of you, or awal^ened to summoki befote me, incident 
by incident, the blissful detail of odr too fleeting intercourse. 
Nowhere could I turn for succour. With every acltion of 
fny life, wKh every o{ieration of tiHture, sOme tliou^t of y<wi 
was indelibly associated. The rising and the s^ttteg sun, the 
green hills, the gentle gale, the mooti, fhe istars, the dcedt «df 
flowers, all were so mkny foes to my peace, for aM served in 
turn but to remind me of yOu. My bocfks I dared not open, 
and music was even more fertile in heart-breaking reeolleo- 
tion. 

" Strife — con^tafnt, ceaseless, internal strife is flic Mstory 
Of my life since we parted. And yet, so potent w'as the •efltect 
of my early self-disciplilie, thattdnring the whole of this etoP- 
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nity of suffering, nor word nor look has ever betrayed the 
weakness of my heart. God only knows what this effort has 
cost me, nor what I have endured, when I have marked you 
wandering beneath my window, in repressing my desire to 
offer you some token of my pardon and affection. Ah, re- 
lentless, vindictive, implacable, must you then have deemed 
me ; and little did you think, while thus you dissipated health 
and happiness in the fruitless hope of gazing upon me, the 
callous, the obdurate, that I passed the equal hour in fur- 
tively watching your course, and sympathising in your anguish 
— ^that I gave you sigh for sigh, and groan for every groan. 

" Bitter, oh bitter were those moments of trial! How often, 
then, did I repeat to myself, that but for my own insensate 
rashness, my guilty violence, this desolation had never been. 
Our world was a garden of flowers, and I wantonly laid it 
waste. My poor, poor brother I I may not, could not if I 
would, criminate his noble, honest nature ; but I cannot con- 
sent to die, and suffer you to think me more culpable than I 
am. The tale of your early life was repeated to me in a mo- 
ment of excitation, and I have since too often felt that he may 
unconsciously have exaggerated the errors of your conduct. 
Well do I now remember that he described you with an ani- 
mosity of which I did not deem him capable; but, alas I I 
knew not then of your encounter and contest on the morn of 
that very eve, or I might have received his statement with the 
modification of suspicion. Oh, that it had pleased Heaven 
to have enUghtened me ; I might not now have to lament a 
brother's loss, or to turn to the east and the west, the north 
and the south, but find no succour. 

«^ Think not that I would attempt to justify my conduct ; I 
seek but to make you regard it in its proper light. No; hei- 
nous has been my crime, and fearful must be the atonement! 

'^ So long as my poor father remained, I, too, was doomed 
to support the infliction of existence. But now that he has 
left this hapless scene, unshackled, unfettered, free as air, I 
reign the queen of myself; m9re despotic than the despot, for 
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he but rules another's life, white I have attained dominion 
of my own. I love you — I adore you — and — we are sepa- 
rated for ever ! A red stream flows between us — it haunts 
me by day, and it follows me by night. Beyond it I see hap- 
piness, elysium, — ^but I nuiy not pass. On this side is de- 
spair; on the other, hope, love, gratitude, sympathy, all the 
blessings of this mortal state ; but still I may not cross that 
small dark line of eternal disunion— ^for it is my brother*$ 
blood. This course alone, then, remains for my adoption 
— ^the sister dare not wed her brother^s murderer, but she 
dares to die rather than live apart from him whonri she more 
than idolizes. 

'' Now I have unlocked the inmost secrets of my heart; it 
is as naked before you as before my Creator. Oh, your 
curse is indeed upon me! — *I do live to lament that I was 
born I' — Harsh as was that wish^ still harsher was the cause 
you had for framing it. I felt that I deserved it at your hands, 
and I wept bitter tears over my picture of the agony in which 
it must have originated. The rest of your letter but increased 
my sympathy and affection, for I saw in every line the 
excess of your despair, and I pardoned, nay, almost loved, 
that acerbity of expression which served but to prove your 
deep sense of your loss. To me you have ever been all that 
is good : and oh, how I thank you with my whole soul, with 
all the affection of a fond daughter, and with all the fervour 
of a grateful woman, for your last generous, noble act of kind- 
ness to my poor father I Cease not to remember, that in 
these sentiments I quitted the world, and let them be a source 
of consolation to you. 

^' And now, my beloved, fare you well ! Let me entreat, 
conjure you to school yourself to think of me without regret. 
Soothing as is to me the expression of these feelings, I 
never had revealed them, had I not thought that at 
some future day, you ^ould be less unhappy in the con- 
sciousness of them, than if I had quitted this mortal career, 
allowing you still to suppose me the vindictive, the unjust, 
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the iograte; the artful M^inner of your love, and the con- 
teauiar of it I — ^Pray Heaven, that in adopting this course I 
may have judged correctly ! ' 

^' Shed not one tear over my grave ; foi^^et me not, hot 
think on me with serenity. Let my name be to thee an 
oa«s in the desert of memory I And now, may the Almighty 
restore you to tranquillity^ and ultimately to every blessing 
which this life can offer. Farewell again, then, beloved of 
my soul, and remember this last, this parting prayer — live, 
and be happy for my sake." 

The moment I had completed the perusal of this powerful 
and extraordinary picture of love and devotion, of weakness 
and heroism, of rectitude and error, of religion and despair, 
I comprehended that it had never been intended to have met 
my eye while the writer existed ; and instantly the whole 
machinery of her conduct arrayed itself before me. Un- 
able longer to struggle against her passion, and the con- 
sequent disgust of life, she had resolved to die. In this de- 
termination she had written the declaration which I had just 
read, directing that it should not be delivered into my hands 
until after a stated period, when she contemplated she should 
no longer belong to this world of care. She had then left 
her home ; and but for my intei*vention her plans would have 
been too accurately accomplished. 

These were the thoughts that flashed across me; and then, 
with the exultation of a fiend, I strode up and down the 
chamber, the eventful letter in my hand. She was mine, 
then, — mine ! bound to me by the ties of indivisible affection. 
A free career was open to me, and I might glut either my 
love or my bate. She adored me— <had indelibly recorded 
her adoration — and I then grasped that proof of it which 
admitted of neither change nor appeal. Was she not 
beneath my roof, unprotected,, friendless, utterly, irrevocably 
within my power P Might I not, then, avail myself of her 
weakness to effect her eternal disgrace, and thus at once 
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gratify the two dearest pastions of my heart ? Oh, no 1 no I 
worlds should not have tempted me to have adopted this 
course. I loved her too dearly to doom her to endless shame 
and misery ; but my vindictive, morbid, unhappy nature, could 
not forgive her the anguish, the desolation, which she had 
caused me. At that moment, had her life been threatened, 
I could have cheerfully sacrificed mine to have ensured 
her safety ; but to have preserved both, I could not have 
suppressed my feelings of resentment. The theory of the 
Orientals of two principles, the Good and the Evil, perpe- 
tually waging war in the breast of man, can alone represent 
the inconsistency of my sentiments. 

In recurring, after this long lapse of years, to the deeds of 
this thrice guilty portion of my fated career, I sometimes 
cannot refrain from fancying that I never could have per* 
petrated them, unless at the time I had been the pre-ordained 
victim of confirmed insanity. Quem Deus vult perdere 
prins demmtit^ is a uu»(im which frequently in my own 
despite occurs to me. But, as this idea Imngs with it a 
shadow of consolation^ I never allow myself to entertain 
it ; for I am doomed by Heaven and my own will to endure 
for the remainder of my life the unmitigated horrors of 
remorse. ^ 

While, jaded in m'md and body, the prey of intestine 
strife, I vainly contended with the evil of my heart, repeated 
messages from the sick chamber informed me of the state of 
the invaUd. Several hours thug elapsed ; the evening ad- 
vanced, and darkness had fallen upon the earth, ere I was 
gladdened by the entrance of my sHster. She told me that 
her precious charge had been slightly delirious, and had 
addressed a few incoherent words to those around her, but 
that she had just sunk into a calm and apparently intense 
sleep. 

Hitherto, my sister had received no explanation of the 
appearance of her most unexpected guest; but she now 
sought a solution of the mystery, and I placed the letter in 
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her haod. Her surprise was boundless. Her ingenuous 
countenance expressed the emotions which its perusal excited, 
and her deep blushes revealed the woman's sympathy in 
the feelings of her friend. Her feminine sensibility appeared 
to be even more struck by its passionate declarations than 
by its tone of anguish and despair. 

When she had read it, she gazed on me with astonish- 
ment and inquiry ; and I then communicated to her how I 
had rescued her friend from self-^destruction, and that the 
letter, had. fallen into my possession because she had not 
had the power of countermanding its delivery. My sister 
listened with attention and evidently with satisfaction. 

'* The hand of Providence, brother,^' she said, ^* appears 
to be in this event: I begin, to think that you may still be 
happy. What a noble, though an erring part, has my poor 
friend played. She could not live without you, but she 
would rather die than wed the man who was stained with 
her brother's blood. How heroic, and yet how weak ! how 
disinterested, and yet how selfish I With my whole soul, I 
pity her ; what a conflict must have been hers I But, now, it 
must exist no longer. With that written witness of the 
violence of her afiPeotion in your possession, she cannot again 
attempt to sever from you. Oh, brother, madly you ought 
to adore her I How much she is to be admired. Her very 
frailties are more noble than the virtues of others!" 

Though I admitted the justice, or rather the inadequacy 
of this praise of my sister, yet it grated on my ears, for it 
was a tacit reproach to the sentiments I entertained. Shun- 
ning, therefore, further colloquy on the subject, I repaired 
to the sick chamber with a cautious step and a throbbing 
heart; I felt it beat against my chest as though it would 
have burst its confinement. My whole frame was agitated as 
with a convulsion ; and my trembling limbs would scarcely 
support me. With emotions ineffable, noiselessly and ten- 
derly I bent over her, and gazed on her dear countenance. 
Imperfect as was the light, it was sufficient to render every 
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object visible. She lay before me; her head turned toward 
the pillow, displayed but a portion of her lovely face, pkle 
and marble-like, under the influence of exhaustion. Her 
bright, dark anburne hair, still unconfmed, was scattered 
around her; and still exposed was her pure symmetrical 
arm, that pre-eminently fascinating, but most rare of female 
charms. So motionless, so profound her repose, it might 
have been deemed the sleep of death, but that the beauty of 
life was on her features. 

Softly approaching my face still nearer to hers, I allowed 
the warm breath to play on my chedc, until I grew faint 
beneath the excess of my emotion. Withdrawing a few 
paces to recover my self-possession, unwittingly I again 
began to reflect on the change which a few short hours had 
effected in my fortune. When I last' beheld her, I deemed 
myself the fated victim of her barbarity ; and now, I stood 
over her the arbiter of her fate. I could not repress a sniile 
of triumph. 

This conflict of passion pursued me during the night. 
Sometimes I regarded her with all the tenderness of the 
purest affection; but then again the evil of my heart arose, 
and steeled me against the united influence of her faith, 
her love, and her beauty. I only thought of the sufferings 
I had endured ; and that she — she, with all her apparent 
dove-like softness, had been to me as a moral Nemesis, 
a graven iomge of Vengeance with heart of iron and claws 
of brass, a pestileuce that goes about seeking whom it may 
devour. Then, again, feelings of affection and contrition re- 
vived; and in the bitter consciousness of abject weakness, 
1 threw myself upon my knees, and vehemently implored 
my God to inspire me with the strength to forego the vindicT- 
tiveness I cherished. But Heaven heeded not the prayers 
that arose in the despairing ebullitions of an ill-regulated 
mind, not in the meek and lowly spirit of a holy s^lf-abase- 
ment; and I returned to my moody fitful contemplations. 
Like Regulus, in his murderous cask, I felt myself rolling 
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darkly onward to conscious and certain destruction, but 
possessed neither the power of arresting my course, nor of 
avoiding the tortures which it inflicted. 

Plus on aime une maitresse^ et plus on est pris de la 
hair. What a strange and startling creed I and yet, when 
we examine it, we 6nd it is founded in judgment and truth, 
and reveals a wondrous knowledge of the human heart. 
The moderate affection of equable minds, originating in 
reflection and esteem, is often an enduring one, or tran* 
quilly terminates in natural decay; but that very impetuo- 
sity of character and feeling, which is the source of ail pas* 
sionate love, is also a mine of combustible, which any spark 
may explode into a conflagration of evil. Pitiable is the man 
who hates her he once adored ; but my br more hopeless 
fate was that perfection, or rather that monster, in misfor- 
tune — to love and to loathe, in the same moment, the same 
object I 

How vast the torments of the mind 

That struggles to be strong ! 
How vast its efforts ! yet we find 
^ We stIU pursue the wrong \ 
In vain our soul its danger knows^ 
In vain its fate experience shows, 
A strength our weakness cant oppose 

Still urges us along! 
Until th' exhausted reason seems 
(yerta'en by thick and filmy dreams 
That darkly press the madden'd brain. 
Till wrought into th* excess of pain, 
It wakens into sense again ! 

I knew, I admitted to myself, that I had been born in sin ; 
that, during many years, I was innately bad. But, I remem- 
bered also that better seed had been sown, and that better 
thoughts were springing up within me, even before I first 
met with her. The intercourse which then ensued still 
farther diminished the influence of the evil spirit upon me ; 
and 1 felt that on the morn of the accursed interview she 
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had held the scales of my fate; and that a future life of 
rectitudei or crime, depended on the decision of that mo- 
ment. This was the bitter, ceaseless reflection which che- 
rished, in defiance of every effort of my better nature, my 
morbid desire of vengeance. 

The night passed, and the day began to gleam through 
the interstices in the casements. Several times she exhibited 
symptoms of awakening, and I retired to a part of the cham- 
ber, whence I could watch her return to consciousness 
without being subject to her observation. 

She unclosed her lovely eyes and gazed intently around 
her, but apparently without alarm. She raised herself slow- 
ly, and examined every object with increasing attention and 
surprise. My sister, who had hitherto been partially con- 
cealed, now advanced. The light was still deceptive, and 
for a few moments she regarded her with a wildly scru- 
tinizing, but doubtful gaze; then, suddenly uttering a faint 
cry of recognition, fell back on the pillow. 

'^ Dear girl,^' cried my sister, dasping her in her arms 
and p^sionately embracing her, ^^ welcome, thrice welcome, 
to life, to friends, to happiness 1" 

She closed her eyes, and covered her face with her hands, 
as though she were incapable of supporting the wide field 
of speculation which these words suggested. 

^' God of heaven r she ejaculated in the low gasping 
tone of excessive apprehension; and, after a pause, added 
slowly and deliberately, with the manner of one nerved by 
desperation to ascertain the real extent of the anticipated 
danger, '^ I know that voice — ^it belongs to one fair and 
kind, and wise and good — ^it recalls days of happiness long 
past. By these, I adjure you to answer my question. How 
I have been brought here, I ask not, I seek not to be in- 
formed. I recollect too much of a fearful scene to wish that 
you should now recur to it ; but tell me, oh tell ne, I im- 
plore you, friend. of my girlhood, my choice, and of my 
hearty who is the owner of this abode?*' 
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** A kind and good relative, who " 

" And that relative is " 

" Your friend." 

♦' And — is your brother ?" 

*'^ My brother," replied my sister, hesitatingly. 

'< Then I am lost!" she exclaimed with ineffable pathos; 
but with neither apparent surprise, nor terror. 

With a gentle violence, my sister removed her hand& 
from her face, and fondly and soothingly kissed the pale 
cheeks down which the bright tears followed each other in 
quick succession. All the fountains of her heart unlocked 
by this warm sympathy, she drew my sister still closer to 
h£r, buried her head in her bosom, and sobbed convulsive- 
ly. Returning her embrace with redoubled emotion, my 
affectionate sister mingled her tears with her unhappy 
friend's. How beautiful are the manifestations of female 
friendship in the utter self-abandonment of reciprocated 
sorrow! Never was a more elevating, a more heavenly 
sight than that then presented by those two lovely girls. 
And yet, even in that moment, her rejection, her disdainful 
rejection — a pestilence on the infernal word I-^recurred 
t6 my wounded pride, and filled my soul with fury. 

How calculating is the mind even in its fiercest passions. 
Strong as were mine, I should not, perhaps, have wanted 
the power to repress them, had I not been conscious that she 
had delivered herself over to me eternally, irrevocably, and 
that I might therefore indulge them with impunity. 

'^ Dear friend," exclaimed my sister, *^ believe me, he adores 
you. Forget, then, your griefe, exert your energy, and re- 
solve never to recur to the past. Maintain this resolution 
for but a few short months, and your happiness is your own 
for ever. Rise every morn to enjoy the day, and to anti- 
cipate the morrow ; but, follow the advice which the wife of 
Lot neglected, and dare not look behind. Gome, smile on 
ine, my love, declare to me that you will comply with my 
intreaties, and obliterate, in a long future of contentment, all 
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recollection of the sorrows that are gone. See my brother, 
express to him these feelings, and add," continued my sister, 
smiting through the vestiges of her tears, '* that you love him 
almost as much as he loves you." 

" Yes," she replied, in a tone half sorrowful, half resigned, 
^* the time for self-restraint is past : I can no longer deceive 
either him or myself, even if I would. I will see him, and 
avow to him the love I bear him." 

I advanced and stood before her. 

All the blood in her slight form rushed to her pale face, 
making every feature incarnadined one red ; but quickly re- 
velled, and left the countenance of the hue of death. 

My sister gazed affectionately on us both, and then left ihe 
room. Would to heaven that she had remained I for though 
love and terror were not strong enough to fetter the demon 
within me, a feeling of shame might have been more powerful. 

With a violent exertion, resisting the impulse which 
prompted me to throw myself into her arms, I stood moodily 
gazing on her. In spite of her own emotion, she had suf- 
ficient self-possession to discover that I was under the in- 
fluence of an agitation which the circumstances of our meeting 
might not have been supposed to engender. A pause ensued $ 
at last, she exclaimed, half affirmatively, half interrogatively, 

" You have received a letter ?" 

" I have." 

'' You have read it?" 

" Yes — a thousand times." 

Again she blushed, though not so deeply as before. 

^' Then I am unmasked I " 

" You are indeed ; I know every secret nook of yoiir in*' 
most mind and heart." 

Sui^rised more by the tone than by the sentiment of this 
reply, she looked intently on my face ; but she could read there 
no avowal of the nature of my feelings. 

♦* Why do you gaze so strangely on me, my beloved ?" she 
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affectionately exelaimed. << You know — I have confessed — 
why should I not speak it — my eternal attachment. My fate 
is decided — abandoned for ever are all futile attempts at dis- 
guise, and — I live only for you. What then do you ap- 
prehend P" and she added, with female sensitiveness, *^ What 
means this chilling silence ?" Then, with renewed tenderness, 
sfate continued, ** A third tie of union exists between us ; I 
long have owed you love, and gratitude, and now I owe you 
a life. My preserver I" she cried, with enthusiasm, '* 9iy pre- 
server from worse than death, from ertnte, speak to me, I 
implore you I" 

But silently I stood before her; fixedly r^arding her with 
an impassive, inscrutable countenance. At last, I replied, 

** You owe me no thanks, for my service is no gift ; it is but 
the payment of a debt. I once took a life from your house, 
and now I return it.*' Before she could rejoin, I proceeded 
with sardonic calmness, *^ In your ] impassioned letter, I 
observe, that you never suppose the very possibility of change 
in me. You infer, I conclude, from the many proofs of af- 
fection I persevered in giving S9 long as I remained in Eng- 
land, that my passion must still continue to exist. But do 
you forget that two years have since elapsed ; and that I 
passed them in a land where fidelity is little honoured, and 
less practised ? The women of the East are ardent as their 
own sun, beautiful, and compliant — not callous, haughty, vin- 
dictive, and inflq^ible — not accustomed to reject the homage 
of their admirers.'' 

Astonishment, fear, and horror were blended on her lovely 
countenance ; at last, under the influence of her agony, she 
exclaimed, addressing herself, rather than me, 

" God of heaven I can he — can he — have ceased to love 
me P Have I unsexed myself, discarded all the pride and 
modesty of woman's natujiy, to lay the most sacred feelings 
of the heart at the feet of one who has ceased to value them? — 
Oh, not this may not, must not, shall not be I — Answer me, 
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in pity answer me, and tell me, that my suspicions are un- 
fonndedr and as she grasped my hand, the warm tears gushed 
from her eyes, and fell upon it. 

Perhaps, I judge through the medium of my own charac- 
ter, and in the knowledge of my own infirmity ; but, I believe, 
that all our race are more or less ferocious. Many may live 
and die ignorant that this vice is latent in their breasts; but, 
because circumstances have not arisen to develop it, let them 
not therefore believe that they do not possess it The minds 
of most of us are capable of a mood in which we should 
derive a demoniac pleasure firom the sight of the tears which 
we ourselves have caused to trickle down the cheek of beauty. 
They tell an unquestionable tale of feminine softness, affec- 
fion, and submission ; and man, ihe savage, revels in the 
callous complacency of gratified vanity, and in the convie^ 
tiott of his power. There they stand in her bright eyes, 
visible, tangible, indisputable proofs of her weakness and of 
bis strength, of her homage and of his supremacy; and 
he gazes on her CKultingly, unpityingly, and glories in the 
pride of the conquest he has gained. There are few, I think, 
who, if they will avow the truth, will not admit that at some 
portion of their Uves, they have entertained emotions akin to 
these. 

What the sight of blood may have been supposed to ^ect 
in the minds of a gladiator or a Domitian, the touch of her 
warm tears then produced on me. They thrilled to my 
heart through every vein, and left the fire of hell behind. 

^* We last met," I cried, with a stem calmness, *^ on a 
fatal day; but do you remember our previous meeting! Do 
you remember my tears, my supplications? Do you remember 
my remorse, my abject submission, my despair, my vows of 
expiation? — ^I humbled myself to the dust before you; and I 
cried, Forgive me, but forgive ipe, and the rest of my life 
shall be devoted to atonement ! By every possible daim that 
the most ardent love and the most sincere contrition could 
imagine, I conjured you to pardon me. And how did you 
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reply? — Immutable, inexorable, you stood like Fate over my 
future fortune, and you said, ' It shall come to you in darkness 
and in sorrow ; in weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth/ 
You gave me curses for my tears, scorn for my humility, and 
hatred for my affection. And then my love was turned into 
bitterness^ and I promised that I would be revenged. I ask 
you whether I have not fulfilled my promise? Haughty 
destroyer of my peace on earth, of my salvation hereafter, 
where and what are you now?— I left you then, in the height 
of your pride, in the strength of your despotism, in the 
inflexibility of your vindictiveness. You stood like the 
destroying angel in my path, flashed the savage lightnings of 
your vengeance at my heart, and hurled me to the ground 
like a riven tree, blighted,^ sapless, blasted I But where and 
what are you notr .^-^ You will not answer! Beneath the 
roof of him you loathed, prostrate at the feet of him you con- 
temned, your self-debasement is too great for utterance ! — 

Well, listen then to me. When we met that day, M , 

the vigor of youth was on me; I was as enei^etic in mind 
as in body. Look on me now — mark this withered arm, this 
hollow cheek, this emaciated frame. Think you, I will ever 
forgive the author of this change? Coid-blooded, selfish 
woman, as obstinate as irresolute — as^ obstinate in evil as 
irresolute in duty I And yet you say you love me« You love 
me? Do you remember my claims to your affection? Forget 
you so soon the misty mom, when blood-stained, dishevelled, 
breathing hatred and vengeance, you stood like a fallen spirit 
before me, invoked curses on my head, and denounced me, 
your adoFcd now, as the assassin of your brother?— ^Faithless, 
fickle sister, remember you not that in boyhood, like a coward 
and a fiend, I stabbed him in the back; and that, in 
manhood, mine was the bullet that sent him to heaven or to 
hell?-^Ha! ha!, ha I even now I can see his convulsive 
leap ! — It was his last /" 

While I poured forth this devilish rhapsody, the unhappy 
girl, in the intenseness of her agony, had raised herself in the 
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bed ; and, in this constrained position, remained glaring on 
me with eyes that appeared about to break from their 
sockets. When I had concluded, she uttered no sound, but 
the rigidity of her muscles was relaxed, and her head fell on 
her breast ; then, raising it towards heaven, she exclaimed, 

^' God is just ! Where I have sinned, there have I been 
punished. Great is the power of God r 

Her eyes closed, a ghastly paleness came over her, and she 
sank on the bed in a deathlike swoon. 

I threw myself upon her body— I stamped — I foamed — I 
cursed — I blasphemed. But why continue this endless picture 
of revolting ferocity ? She recovered from her trance, list- 
ened, and yielded to my wildly sincere protestations of con- 
trition; and thus unwittingly supplied me with the power of 
renewing my crimes. Though I felUthat mine might prove 
the triumph of the gladiator who died in receiving the ^uIh 
mission of his enemy, yet I resolved to pursue it. 

I assumed unto myself the power of Heaven. I drew an 
imaginary line, and I said, '^ So far will I go, and no farther. 
Such has been her offence, and such is the exact portion of 
retribution it deserves, and such shall be inflicted. I will 
then, take her to my arms, devote my life to her service, and 
make her an object of envy to the proudest and to the hap- 
piest.'' 

It was agreed that we should be married as soon as the 
necessary preparations could be arranged, which I volun- 
teered personally to superintend through all their different 
departments. I instructed my sister to intrust me even with 
the selection of my bride's wardrobe. 

Eight days passed, during which I was neither attentive 
nor neglectful, neither affectionate nor repulsive. If I did 
not woo with all the fervor of passion, I did not exhibit the 
coldness of indifference. — Whatever she might feel, I gave 
her no opportunity of declaring by word or look her sense of 
the alteration in my conduct. 
. On the ninth day, I was the unseen auditor of a conversa- 
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tioa between her and my sister, who was as yet in ignorance 
of my fiend-like violence on the morning of our interview. 
They were sitting at a wipdow commanding an uninterrupted 
view of the magnificent lake beneath, the surface of which 
was as smooth and unbroken as that of a mirror. 

^^ How lovely is the day," said my sister; ^* how heavenly ! 
The earth, the sky, the water, all seem to smile. Surely you 
must sympathize in this jubilee of nature; it ought to reani- 
mate the dead. Dear friend, you must learn to surmount this 
dejection.'* 

She slowly repUed, '^ I fear that it is too deeply radicated 
ever to be conquered.'' 

^' Say not so,'* rejoined my sister : ^' if you will not recur 
to the past, you must be happy — Look to the future : — let us 
talk of your marriage — the weather is in unison with all joyful 
things. I wonder what festivity my brother is preparing for 
us; reserved as he is, I can discover that he is occupied with 
some project. Are you not curious to learn what it is? — I am. 
If my mind were not engaged by other interests, I should be 
very prone to curiosity. It is a woman's privilege, and her 
duty. — Do you not think so ?" 

The only reply she could obtain was a melancholy smile. 

'' I perceive," continued my sister, ^' that I must talk for 
both of us. Come, let us plan the routine of your domestic 
life; at what hour you will rise, when you will go to bed, the 
number of your equipages, the extent of* your retinue, the si- 
tuation of your abode, and the harmony of your jewels. Eme- 
ralds and diamondSf I think, assort most beautifully ; and yet, 
there is something exquisitely enchanting in the modest pearl. 
My brother, you know, is richer than a king; and I need not 
tell you that he will devote himself and his wealth to the pro- 
motion of your happiness." 

^' I hope he will," she said ; '^ and I feel this desire less for 
mine than for his own sake." 

*'I believe you implicitly, most disinterested of human crea* 
tures," cried my sister ; '^ but why appear to throw a doubt 
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oa that which is indubitable? Hopef-^You must be happy. 
But you have not answered my questions. Tell me, then, 
where will you reside? Ny brother^s power in this district 
is quite despotic;^ will you then settle here, and reign the 
queea of a feudal establishment, or will you travel for a year 
or two after your marriage ? Shall we go to Paris, and see 
the court of the great king? or to Italy, the land of romance 
and literature, of poetry and painting, of marble palaces and 
stately ruins? But, dear sister, you depress me at last; — how 
melancholy you look! and that gloomy robe of yours so adds 
to the piteousness of your appearance;— >how glad I shall be 
to see you in your bridal dress!" 

Their conversation ceased, and I left the place of my con- 
cealment with a smile on my countenance — but not of 
pleasure. 

The tenth, our nuptial day, arrived. Sly affianced bride 
arose, wan and languid, with an aching heart and a dejected 
spirit. Her health had received a fearful blow ; paleness was 
on her cheek, and melancholy in her dark, beaming eye. 
And here, though the recurrence torture me, I feel irresist- 
ibly impelled to dwell for a moment on the extraordinary 
loveliness of those singular eyes. Liquid, mild, and pellucid 
as the fawn's, yet dark and penetrating, they could flash 
with the fire of love, or, as I too well knew, with the fire of 
hate. Sometimes sparkling and playful, more frequently se- 
date and reflecting, ihe individual they rested upon, felt con- 
scious that he was under the inspection of one who possessed 
a mind which could correctly estimate the qualities of his 
own. But their most distinguishing feature existed in their 
peculiar and exquisitely beautiful colour. Were I to say that 
they contained a shade which resembled the dark rich red- 
brown of the raisin of Smyrna, the homely nature of my 
simile might suggest an idea the most opposite to my inten- 
tion ; and yet, I know not to what they could be compared 
with more accuracy; though they sometimes reminded me of 
the auburne of her own bright hair. 
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How often does the expression of thos6 eyes on that me- 
morable morn recur to me! How often now am I nearly 
maddened by the recollection of their piteous, plaintive, ex- 
quisitely pathetic glances! and how often now do I consider 
with wonder how I could have borne them without relent-^ 
ing! They beamed a melancholy, at once timid, submissive, 
deprecating, which might have touched the heart of a fiend 
— but, I was that worse thing— a bad man, intent on evil. 
And who, since the days of the first sinner, " that for an 
apple damned mankind," has ever been known voluntarily to 
turn from the commission of a contemplated and cherished 
iniquity? 

We were at breakfast when her bridal dress was brought 
into the room. It was composed entirely of black crape: 
Under the 4rst impulse of surprise, she addressed to me a 
look of inquiring wonder: but marking the expression of my 
eye, she read that this strange ill-omened apparel originated 
in no error of a menial, but in the preconceived determina- 
tion of wilful malevolence. 

" Surely," I cried, in reply to her interrogative glance, 
^* such nuptial rites as ours cannot be solemnized according 
to common forms. We do not wed under common circum- 
stances. Even in the feudal days of Catholicism and barba- 
rity, when the curb of morality lay loosely on mankind, in- 
terdicts have been issued, kingdoms accused, and churches 
desecrated, on account of far less unholy marriages. Think 
not, then, that in these times of purer faith and conduct, I 
will consent that we shall be united without exhibiting at least 
some external mark of sorrow and penitence. I cannot con- 
sider myself superstitious, but were I to omit this trifling ex- 
piation, I should apprehend some awful catastrophe to our 
impious and unnatural union." 

While I spoke, the mortal paleness of her cheek increased 
to a fearful degree ; but she made no reply, and submissively 
taking the robe from my hand, withdrew to her chamber. 

Shortly afterwards she descended, clothed in her funereal 
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haUlimenls. I had passed the interim in arraying myself in 
garments of a similar hue, and I now joined her with an ap* 
pearaace and air as sombre as her own. The tramp of horses 
was heard. I drew her to the window ; and as she gazed on 
the objects fceaeath, I fek her hand tremble in my grasp. 

She looked indeed on no festival array : no gUttering re- 
tinue, no splendid equips^s, no mirthful faces, no marks 
were th^e, to tdl that one of the richest eommoners of 
England was about to cdebrate his union with one of her 
fairest daughters. Asd yet, she looked upon our bridal 
pageant — two carriages covered eKtemitlly, and internally ^ 
with crape ; each of them drawn by six stately horses, black — 
Mack as my own heart, in their hue. On their heads they 
bore a profusion of feathers, of the same funereal colour ; 
and ihe two or three attendant menials were as darkly and 
gloomily arrayed. 

^ What think you of our nuptial procession?" I cried : 
<^ it is not absurdly gay, but it is congenial to our feelings, 
and to our relative circumstances." 

She seemed as though her heart were breaking. I gazed 
on her with an intentness that sought to penetrate her soul. 
She turned on me her lovely eyes, aad said with a holy 
fervor : — 

"May God in heaven forgive you for this cruelty!'* 

My sister sat sobbing vicJently in a distant comer of the 
room. Previously she had adopted every means she could 
imagine to endeavour to divert me from my persecution. She 
had reasoned, and persuaded ; threatened, and intreated ; 
appealed to every feeling in succession — but m • vain. She 
DOW arose to make a last effort, but reading on my (ace the 
stubbornness of my heart, she returned to her seat in silent 
despair. 

'* You do not," I cried, addressing my intended bride with 
ironical courtesy, ^*you do not disapprove of the arrange- 
ments I have made?" 

On her cheek was no trace of a tear; her grief was beyond 

8 
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this source of alleviation; > but her dry eye beamed with a 
divine resignation, as she replied, 

" You have only to inflict, and I will endure in silence, if 
not in patience/' 

A painful smile of assumed incredulity was my only re- 
joinder to this most touching proof of unequalled meekness 
and charity— of all that is beautiful in the human heart. 

We descended; and I supported her into the first car- 
riage. The attendant menials slowly arranged themselves ; 
we began to advance at the solemn and stately pace of a fu- 
nereal procession ; and we were left alone in that dark prison 
to our own dark thoughts. 

I had taken my seat opposite to her; and resolutely Rxed 
my eyes upon her face with the unsteady desperation of a 
man, consciously sinning. For a moment, she intently exa- 
mined my countenance ; and then turned away with a min- 
gled expression of hopelessness and pity. I began to feel 
the full iniquity of my demoniac conduct. 

She spoke not; and oppressed, and humbled by my strong 
sense of my own unworthiness, Tcould not force my parched 
lips to utter an articulate sound. A word, perhaps, might 
have diminished the intensity of my agony ; but, fettered, in 
tliat horrid silence, iace to face, with my innocent victim, I 
feel and hope, that the oppressor must have suffered £sir 
more than the oppressed. Every instant seemed an eternity ; 
my spirit sank as I gazed on the exquisite melancholy of her 
infinitely beautiful countenance, and I knew not where to 
turn to hide me from the consciousness of my baseness. I 
feared to meet her eye; yet, I was compelled to confront 
her : and I felt so keenly the ignominy of the tyranny I was 
acting, that I writhed beneath an agony of shame. How I 
then pined to escape from the thraldom of that accursed 
vehicle, and execrated myself, and the vindictiveness which 
had brought me there, God, and my own heart, alone can 
tell! 
And yet, even then, in that very moment, I could not re* 
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solve to for^o the iai^ which I had imposed on mysdf. I 
woald have given worlds to have possessed the power of re^ 
treating; but I was far beyond the efforts of self-control. I 
seemed to myself as though impelled by some dark agency 
independent of my will; and it would have been more fea- 
sible -to have arrested in mid-air a rock hnrled from the lof- 
tiest battlement, than to have diverted me from my fatal 
eonrse. 

We reached the village church, and, with a feeling of 
almost delirious exultation, I sprang from the accursed con^ 
finement. My sister, who had followed us in the other car- 
riage) joined with me in assisting her to alight; and, affec- 
tionately supporting her, gently drew her towards the en- 
trance. As they thus advanced, with their arms interlaced, 
strange and striking was the contrast between the funereal 
apparel of the one, and the white, flowing bridal robe of the 
other ; for neither by intreaty nor threat could I induce my 
consdentiotts sister to descend to a co-operation in this un* 
holy mockery. Even in that moment, which of the two 1 
loved the more, I did not doubt ; but, such was the blindness 
of my distempered mind, that my sister was then the one 
who excited my principal interest and pity. 

A more strange and yet more impressive contrast awdted 
us; perhaps a more startling one can scarcely be imagined, 
than that which presented itself as we left the open day, the 
green and gay fields, and the fragrant earth and air, and 
stepped into the little church. Without, all was natural 
gaiety and life; within, were assembled all the artificial 
means of inspiring the mind with pain and apprehension. 
The walls, pews, ceiling, and floor, were covered with black 
crape; there was not a portion of the interior which reveal- 
ed ihe material of which it was composed : wherever the eye 
turned, it rested on nought but continued blackness. Nu- 
merous flambeaux, impregnated with a sickly perfume, were 
scattered about; the smoke of which ascended in white heavy 
clouds to the roof, and then tumbled again to earth, oppress- 
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ing the sensed, and increasing the uncertainly of the gloomy 
delusion. The windows, too, had all been carefully covered 
with hangings of the same lugubrious hue; but in some parts, 
the bright beams of the broad sun faintly penetrating the in- 
siffficient veil, painfully intermii^Ied with the strange glare 
of the red light of the torches. On either side of the altar, 
and elevated to the level of its summit, by supporters appa- 
reled in all the trappings of the grave, were two coffins; the 
one bearing my name, the other, her own : blank spaces 
being reserved for the introduction of the age of the de- 
ceased, and the date of the death. 

The general effect of the whole contrivance was such as 
might have excited uneasiness and displeasure in the minds 
of the most resolute; but, in the timid and apprehensive, un- 
mitigated awe and terror. And this was the scene I had pre- 
pared for the celebration of my marriage. 

But she did not quail; she looked around her with an un- 
wavering glance, and the agitation of her features gradually 
subsided into the quietude of despair — of that despair which 
neither hopes nor fears. Once she turned upon me her deep 
liquid eyes, with an expression more piteous than reproachful, 
then raising them to Heaven, appeared to be absorbed in 
prayer. She seemed to have been penetrated by a deep 
sense of my unworthiness, and to have lost in this conviction 
both the power and the desire of combating with her 
grief. 

Advancing to the altar, she resolutely read the inscrip- 
tions on the two coffins. Touching gently with her fore- 
finger the one which described her own name, she said, 
slowly and emphatically, and so calmly that I almost thought 
a smile rested for an instant on her pallid features, 

^ You will soon have to supply the omissions in this 
brief history of my career ; perchance I may require this 
duty of you within seven days." 

Perhaps of all passions, cruelty is that which is most 
strengthened by indulgence ; the more it attains, the more 
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it desires. The man who has oiu)e tasied it, is inspired 
with an insatiate thirst; and the last cop of blood he has 
drained to the dregs, but renders its successor more ea^ 
tiding. Unlike other vices that decay with the strength of 
the body which Migendered them, this flourishes in an in« 
verse ratio, and only departs with the breath of its posses- 
sor, unless some rare shock intervene to recall him to a 
coBScioasness of his guilt Instigated by the natural bent of 
their dispositions, the Mariuses, the Syllas, the Domitians, 
the' Maximins, began their career of slaughter; but they 
continued it long after the original impulse must have ceased, 
in the mere love of the stimulus to which they had been 
accustomed/ 

These were the reflections of my after life: at the time 
of the bccurrence of the actions which gave rise to them, 
I was little capable of analyzing the emotions which mad- 
dened me. 

^' You suffer,^ I said, " beneath the indignities which I 
am practising upon you. You may yet retreat. The snare 
is laid, the chain is forged, the bond is prepared, but bond* 
age is not yet upon you. There is the altar; yondar waits 
the patient priest — ^the heifer is found and arrayed for the 
slaughter; but your freedom is still your own, and your 
voice can still prevent the accomplishment of the sacrifice. 
Speak! ^mine must be a voluntary victim. I seek neither 
to lure nor to force you into the captivity you may regret; 
through your own weakness alone, and not through my 
atrength, must I possess you. I wear no mask; I stand 
before you honestly and overtly with the stamp of hell upon 
me; and though I may be better, I cannot be wor$e than I 
iaippear. Speak! spontaneously I invest you with the power 
of discarding me a second time;" and I trembled with fear, 
as in the pride and madness of my heart I wantonly pro* 
voked this decision of my fate. 

'^ Oh, avail yourself of the liberty which the tyrant has 
proffei*ed you!" exclaimed my sister with energy. *' l)e- 
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eeive not yourself, dear, sufiering aogd,' with the vain 
thought that he can still entertain for you one particle of 
genuine affection. Strive not to attribute this infernal usage 
to the ebullition of passion, however insane; it is the cold- 
blooded result of systematized cruelty, and there is no hope 
here or hereafiter, for the man that can have committed it 
Oh, brother^ brother! I live to lament the ties that unite u& 
In the words of the prophet I denounce you: ^ Wa unto the 
wicked, it shall be ill with him ; for the reward of his hands 
shall be given to hiin I' " 

As she thus spoke, with all the elevation and the energy 
of the inspired writer whose language she adopted, she 
approached her unfortunate friend, and tenderly and loving- 
ly supporting her, attempted to lead her from the church. 
But 1 interposed, in the intention of separating themf! 

^' Touch me not I touch me not, brother I" she exclaimed, 
with a startling emphasis, and more startling gesture, ^' or 
your hand shall be even as the hand of Jeroboam I" 

For a moment, I was disconcerted,, nay, arrested, by this 
impetuous burst of honest passion ; and I angrily and 
threateningly scowled on the enthusiastic girl -, though even 
then, I could not forbear from honouring and revering her 
for her noble affection and integrity. 

But the demon had set his seal upon me; I was his, for 
ever; and the interposition of an angel might have failed 
to have turned me from my purposes. The virtues and 
e3Lample of my high-minded sister caused me not even to 
waver; they fell harmlessly as pointless darts from the iron 
of my breast. I resolutely approached, and was more firmly 
renewing my attempt to separate them, when my intended 
bride, gently and tenderly extricating herself from the grasp 
of her cUnging and reluctant friend, thus impressively ad- 
dressed her : — 

^^ Kind, consistent, beloved, and affectionate being, in- 
terest not yourself in the lot of one who has no longer a 
stake in this earthly game: Fate has defined for me vw^ 
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course, and I must passively fulfil it. Be not too rigid with 
your brother; for he, alas, is not the only sinner; I, too, 
have committed a sin, and I will expiate it. Had I once 
listened to his contrition, perhaps he would not now have 
hardened his heart against my sorrow.^' 

^' O reflect, reflect T' cried her agitated friend; ^^ for your 
sake, for my sake, dear, beloved one* do not resign yourself 
to this bad man T' 

>' Silence, sister I" I e&claimed, in a thundering voice, 
and in a paroxysm of insane and fearful passion. 

The poor girl bent beneath my fury, and stood trembling- 
ly, tearfully mute, by the side of her still more pallid friend; 
who with a thousand gentle caresses, affectionately endea- 
voured to restore her. Then turning to me, she exclaimed, 

'^ Strange and inscrutable being, you seek to wed me, 
aad yet you Woo me thus r and she gazed around her with 
a look of blended mournfulness and gentle reproach, which 
was ineffably pathetic. '^ But doubt not my determination. 
No!^' she emphatically cried, ^' no! 1 will not retract. J can 
now adopt your own words and say, M^had set myall 
upon a cast, and I will stand the hazard of the die.' I had 
long deemed you the possessor of the noblest qualities, of 
a high and virtuous, though an impetuous mind; but in 
discerning the falsity of my valuation, in learning that he 
whom I had almost elevated into a divinity is but — " she 
paused, and then added, '^ an erring man, 1 have lost the 
sole delusion that rendered existence desirable to me. You 
have embittered even the memory of the past; 1 can no 
longer say ^ To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to- 
day.' I possess not even that support, for I feel that there 
was no reality in my imaginings, and that I have beep the 
shallow victim of my own self-deception. Without a hppe, 
without a fear, why should I retract? I will not prove apos- 
tate to the ardent wish of years; and here I now stand, not 
in the weakness of abject affection, but in the strength of 
despair, prepared to die — your wife ;" and she held forth 
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her hand. I seized it, aad pressing it m trimnph to Hsy lips 
kd her to the altar. 

The cermiony was concluded. During its ceiebraAion she 
evinced no further emotion, but unresistingly allowed h^r- 
^^ self to be directed through its various forms ii^ apparent ub- 
consciousness, if not in real apathy. 

We emei^ed from this oppressive and fetid scene of dark- 
ness and vapour into the pure air, light,and fragrance of Heaven. 
The contrast was quite overwbdming; during a few moments 
my sister and I remained confounded beneath its dajaling 
influence. But cold, pale, rigid, and impassive, my unhappy 
bride exhibited no more consciousness of external impressions 
than the statue she resembled. 

I suggested that we should walk to our home ; she assented 
with the docility of infantine dependence. In the abstraction 
of her grief, in the utter prostration of her broken 9ph*it, 
she seemed no longer to possess a will of her own, but 
to depend for her impubes on the agency of others. I 
placed her arm on mine, she allowed me to caress it; I 
advanced, she gelded to the movement, and submissively 
' followed, r grasped her hand, she returned the pressure; 
I a|q>roached my lips to her face, and with unconscions de- 
ference she turned her pale che^ to receive the kiss I bestowed. 
Not when she lay before me in suspended ammation was she 
less the mistress of her reason than at this moment. As I 
contemplated this perfect personification of lovdiness con- 
gealed by sorrow into a mere mockery of reason, my de- 
moniac resolution began to fail me ; but the rejection— the 
accursed rejection recurred to my mind. Beneath its blighting 
influence, like the Pharaoh of old, again my heart was hard- 
en€d, and I swore that she should drain the cup of retribution, 
even to the dregs. 

During these reflections we had reached the summit of the 
hill we had been ascending. A portion of the wood close to, 
and immediately before us, had recently been felled, and in 
the space thus opened, appeared a handsome marble struc- 
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(lire. The eyes of my sister expressed undisguised surprise 
and uneasiness, but the countenance of my bride still retained 
its painful rigidity. We advaneed still nearer, and an in- 
scription then became visible, to. which in stern silence I mo- 
tioned the attention of my wife. Aroused by my action, hf 
the singularity of the scene,' perhaps by a fH*ophetic appre- 
hension, with a Altering step, and a cheek alarmed into life, 
as though under the influence of some infernal fascination^ 
she slowly obeyed the lingering motion of my finger, and 
tracked it until she reached the tomb, and read-r 

EaECTED IN ETERNAL RECORD OF THE GRIME, ON THE SCENE OF ITS 
PERPETRATION, TO THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD; BY HIM WHO COMMITTED 
THE BIURDER, AND TISEN MARRIED THE SISTER OF THE MURDERED. 

As though a bolt from Heaven bad pierced her heart, she 
was buried to the earth with the weight and lifelessness of 
a stone. 

We bore her to our home. During six days she lingered 
in incessant delirium on the verge of eternity. I dare not de- 
scribe her ravings, her denunciations, or her prayers. Even 
now, were I minutely to recall those cursed hours of hellish 
torture, I could think myself into a frenzy equal to her own. 

On the morn of the seventh day, she gave symptoms of 
returning consciousness; before noon, she awakened into life. 
She gazed around her with intentness; her eyes alighted on 
my sister and on mysdf, and she testified her recognition 
with a melancholy but serene smile. Her attention was then 
arrested by the sound of the bell of the village-church tolling 
to announce the commencement of the service. 

^' It is the Sabbath,'' she cried ; ^ a day of peace and thanks^ 
giving, aud a fitting day for our re^union. My husband, my 
isister, give me your hands.'' 

We complied, and she pressed them tenderly ; her touch 
was^as cold as thawing ice. The expression of her eye, 
though calm, was painfully plaintive ; and her feeble yet still 
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enuDently musical voice thrilled through our hearts as she 
continued : 

^^ In this last, awfiil moment, I recur to my past life ; and, 
save the one fatal act which! am now expiating, I trust that 
I have not much to lament. Were I doomed to retrace the 
deluding scene which I am about to quit, in one only respect 
would I seek to depart from the course which I have pursued; 
I would more frequently devote my thoughts to a commumon 
with my Creator. The habit of prayer iusensibiy elevates the 
mind, and weakens the force of its worldly aiFections. ^Re> 
ligion is the only thing found on earth which, like, the bee, 
draws from the bitter and the sweet the same honied juice; 
and, though many ways have been devised for man to govern 
his nature, there is but this one principle which can ever raise 
him above it.' I now feel with gratitude to Heaven, that I 
have not neglected this consolation : but I have not cul-- 
tivated it to the extent of my power." 

"You are an angel T gasped my sobbing sister ; — but I 
had neither voice nor tears. 

"Be comforted, dear girl," exclaimed my unhappy bride, 
tenderly drawing toward her her affectionate friend, until 
their lips met. Then giving her one feeble but long and 
passionate embrace, she resumed her discourse with more 
than her previous serenity. 

" I do not ask you not to lament my loss, for I know that 
you possess not the power of complying with this demand; 
but I implore you to repress your feelings in this moment, 
and conceal from me the grief which 1 cannot alleviate. 
Death is upon me; and I feel, and see, apd judge with an 
unwonted perception, as though I were Imbued with the 
spirit of prophecy. Do not, then, I pray, disturb this holy 
composure, nor again reduce me to the endurance of emo- 
tions which partake of the follies and vanities of the world. 
For your sake, my friend — my husband," she continued, ad- 
dressing herself to me, " 1 could wish to have been spared a 
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Iklle longer, to have devoted myself to the restoration of 
your peaee of mind ; — but God^s will be done t To you and 
to your love, my sister, I now intrust him ; and the last sup- 
plication of your dying friend is, that you will devote every 
affection — every enei^, to the mitigation of his anguish.% 
Hear me agun declare that I feel that I have wronged him. 
---Ilad I lifitmied to him in his agony, this retribution had not 
befallen us both; but, in the intemperance of my passion, I 
rejected his contrition, and the evil that has ensued has 
alighted, I hope — oh, how I hope! — most heavily on the 
head of her who was the source of itT* 

She paused for a moment, and then continued : 

^'Hear that village bell: how many vain associations it 
su^estsl But though I cannot regard the past without an 
emotion, I am already above its influenced How lovely is the 
day ! — Open the casement, dear sister, and let me breathe 
the pure air of heaven. Now move me into the sun; I long 
to feel its glorious beams play once more upon these icy 
limbs r 

We did as she directed ; and she dosed her eyes, and lay 
for a few moments silently inhaling the gentle balmy breeze 
that floated over her pale face. She threw back her hair, 
and exposed her brow and temples to its refreshing influence. 
Again she spoke : 

'1 Earth is fair, and many are the dear delights which it 
contains ; but this which I now ^oy is the highest and purest 
of thein all. Often have I stood beneath the blue sky, and 
on the lake, or on the hill, revelled in the possession of this 
best blessing; but never knew I until this moment the extent 
of the bliss it could confer! — And now, my beloved lister, 
you can yet farther soothe the bitterness of this parting hour. 
I could wish before I die to be once more under the exalt- 
ing influence of music : beneath its inspirations, 1 might better 
sustain the pang of separation ; and I feel that I need its 
divine power to raise me above the fascinations which still 
enthral me, and its buoyant wings to pilot my soul to Heaven. 
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Embrace me then again, dear friend; — ^and now I entreat 
yon to comply with my request. Descend, and {day to me 
that beauteous hymn to the Virgin, Maria 9aMii8sima^ madre 
amatOf which I so loved in the days of my happiness." 

Oh , OodI how did I survive that moment P-^Had this an- 
gel victim of my accursed ferocity striven, in the deadhness 
of revenge, to stab me to the soul, she could have devised 
no wiser mode than this simple allusion to the hour of our 
first meeting. But groan, word, nor look betrayed the 
agony that was consuming me; though any crime but mine 
might have been expiated by what I then endured. 

After a last and passionate embrace, with a long, lin- 
gering look and a breaking heart, my poor sister left the 
room ; and soon the magnificent peals <£f the organ filled 
and thrilled throqgh the house. The face of my bnde be- 
came illuminated with a celestial expression, and the agency 
of Heaven was visibly upon her. She grasped my hand with 
a fervent, pressure, and, closing her eyes abandoned herself 
to her divine aspirations. As the melody [proceeded, her 
hold relaxed, and without a sigh, a look, the shadow of a 
manifestation, the pure spirit quitted its mortal tenement, 
and I sustained the arm of the dead. 



Fifty years have passed since that day ; one half of them in 
the indulgence of every ruthless and desperate passiont I 
deemed existence an injury; I thought myself aggrieved in 
having been created ; and I felt evil towards all my race. In 
the profligate court of Charles, and afterwards in that of 
Louis, I found an ample field for my misanthr<^ic impulses. 
Like Ishmael, '' my hand was against every man, and every 
man's hand against me.'' And yet I prospered in the world, 
and earned in it those distinctions of name and renown which 
others only obtain through the exertions of wilful and sys- 
tematized ambition. At the head of armies, in the strife of 
courts, in the dangerous intrigues of internal politics, in 
foreign diplomacy, in private faction, or in popular tumult, 
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success invariably attended me. During this long career, I 
was the envied of the many ; and even now, I could direct 
universal attention to my obscurity, by revealing the designa- 
tion under which I drew upon myself the eyes of Europe. 
But neither wealth, power, nor hoouige softened the.agony 
of my remorse; within me was the worm that never 
dieth. 

As I advanced in life, the fiery restlessness which had hi- 
therto involuntarily propelled ine into energetic exertion, 
forsook me ; and the last five-and-twenty years of my guilty 
existence have been past, I hope, less erringly than the two 
first. In solitude and in penitence, in prayer and self-im- 
posed privation, have I striven to subdue the strong wicked- 
ness of my heart ; but hfBret lateri lethalis arnndo^ it goads 
me night and day, and an ocean of tears could not wash out 
the memory, of the one great crime of my bad life. For ever 
and ever, the words of Adoni-bezek recur to me: — '^As I 
have done, so God hath requited me." 

No human effort or power can restore me to tranquillity. 
Since the hour of her death, the ciirse of Heaven has been 
on me and mine; my sisters have died childless, and I live 
the last of my race . In the morning I wish for the evening, 
and in the night I wish for the day. The heaven above me 
is as brass, and the earth beneath me is as iron. Above, below 
man^s wo and joy, I prowl over the face of the land alone 
amongst millions: an alien to the common passions of ray 
race, I can neither weep Vith the mourner, nor smile with 
the happy. — And yet, I fear to die! Existence is my bane, 
the future is my dread ; I loathe what is, but I tremble at 
what tt to be. — ^May this expiate — May the Almighty be mer- 
ciful to a wretch who cannot forgive himself I 

I do not hope that this gloomy career of crime and misery 
can interest, but it may instruct. Though I cannot bequeath 
a moral legacy as striking as that of the Moorish king, I will 
yet strive to contribute my mite, though a posthumous one, to 
the wdfare of mankind. I have perpetrated and seen so 
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much evil, have so writhed beoeath the horrors of remorse, 
that I would willingly make any exertion to save a fellow-crea* 
ture from its stings. I shall not then deem this painful record 
to have been written in vain, if my example and fate serve but 
to turn one sinner to repentance, or to impress on the mind 
of one waverer the conviction that 

VIRTUE IS THE 0NX.Y SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 



NOTES. 

Page 63, liue 7. 

Before the rude Thessalian had caused the young and the lovely to be 
vupereeded by the staid matron of fifty, j 

The ofHce of priestess in the Temple of ApoUo at Delphi was for many 
years ftil0Ued by a youthful and beantifbl virgin ; but in consequence of a 
Thessalian of the name of Eehecrates haying assaulted one of them, it was 
decreed that for the future none but women above the age of fifty, and cor- 
respondingly ugly, should undertake the sacred office. 

Page 74, line 22. 

/ could be inspired with that of Mexentius. 

A tyrant of Italy, who used to tie the living to the dead, and leave them 
without food to perish in this fearful company. 

Page 101, Une 3^. 
Like Regulus in his murderous cask. 
Among other tortures inflicted on Regulus, after he was taken by the Car- 
thaginians, was that of confining him in a barrel lined with iron spikes, in 
which he was rolled until he expired in infinite agony. 

Page 109, line 16. 

The triumph of the Gladiator, who died in receiving the submission tf his 
enemy. 

An Athenian, of the name of Arrichion, who, prostrate on the ground, 
and half suffocated in the grasp of his enemy with a dying effort, seized him 
by the foot, and broke one of his toes. The anguish of the fracture caused 
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hidk to cry for quarter, in the very moment that Arrichion himself expired. 
But he had fived to be victor, and the judges awarded that his body should 
be crowned. 

Page 118, line 17. 
Off* your hand shall be even as the hand of Jeroboam. 
" And it came to jpass, when King Jeroboam heard the saying of the man 
of God, which had cried against the altar in Bethel, that he put forth his 
hand from the altar, saying, Lay hold on him. And his hand which he put 
forth against him dried up, so that he could not put it in again.'^— 1 Kings, 
chap. xiii. 

Page 125, line 17. 
As I have done, so God hath requited me. 
*' But Adoni-bezek fled, and they pursued after him, and caught him, and 
cut off his thumbs and his great toes. 

*' And Adoni-bezek said, Threescore and ten kings having their thumbs 
and their great Ibes cut off, gathered their meat under my table : as I have 
done, so God hath requited me !"— TAe Booh of Judges, chap. i. 

Page 125, line 33. 

Though I cannot bequeath a moral legacy as striking as that of the 
Moorish king. 

Abderame, or Abdalrahman the third, the great Caliph of Cordova, who 
left in his own hand this estimate of the value of earthly grandeur and fdi- 
dty : — " Fifty years have I reigned. Riches, honours, pleasures, I have en- 
joyed them all — exhausted them all. The kings, my rivals, fear me, and 
envy me, yet esteem me. All that men desire has been lavished on me by 
Heaven. In this long space of apparent felicity I have calculated the number 
of days in which I have been really happy ; they ampunt to fourteen. Mor- 
tals, learn how to appreciate greatness, the world, and life." 
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BY LEIGH HUNT. 



Nina was an orphan, and, at the age of fifteen, mistress of 
a snuff and tobacco shop in Pisa, under the discreet jpiid- 
ance of an aunt, who boarded and lodged with her by virtue 
of her experience. The stock in trade, a little ready money, 
and two houses in the suburbs of Leghorn, were her patri- 
mony. She had the fairest complexion with the darkest 
ringlets that ever were formed together; and though no one 
ever criticised her lips as rather too full, yet some fastidious 
admirers objected to the largeness of her eyes— but they 
i^ould not have remarked their lustre and expression, nor the 
beautiful jet lashes which shaded them. She was called La 
Bella Tabaccaia. The students of the University, as they 
returned from lecture, always peeped in the shop io see if 
Nina was behind the counter; and if she was, nine out of 
ten walked in and asked for, segars. There they lighted 
them one after another at the pan of charcoal, and by turns, 
puffing awhile for invention, ventured on some gallant com- 
pliments. If these were received with a smile, as they gene- 
rally were, and often n^ore roguishly than would be con- 
sidered within the rules of a bench of old English ladies, 
then away th«y went io strut on the LungVno with a niuch 
gayer notioQ of themselves. The grave ones of the neigh- 
bourhood thought it a pity she. could encourage such idl^ 
talk; and the aunt constantly advised her to go into the in- 
ner room whenever those wild young fellows made their 
appearance. But Nina had all the vivacity, the joyousness 
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x^ youth, almost of childhood, and defended herself by say* 
in{^, **LaI aunt, there can be no harm in their merriment; 
for my mother used to tell me, young men with serious faces 
were the only dangerous ones." And the mother's authority 
never failed in silencing the aunt. 

Late one evening, a student entered while Nina was alone 
in the sh(^. After a single glance, he sat down by the side 
of the counter, took up. a knife that lay there, and began 
seemingly to play with it, but with a countenance that be* 
trayed the most violent agitation. The poor girl never 
having witnessed any thing like despair, imagined he was 
intoxicated; and, as the safest meaas of avoiding insult, re- 
mained firmly in her place. On a sudden^ the youth, grasp* 
ing the knife in his hand, seized her by the hair, and threat- 
ened death if she did not immediately, and without a word 
or a. scream, give him her money. Instead of complying, 
quietly and on the instant, in her fright she shrieked for 
help, and struggled with him. Had not the youth felt a 
touch of pity even in that moment of frenzy, she would have 
been destroyed. For her struggles were ia vain, and the 
knife was at her bosom, when some passengers hearing her 
cries, together with the neighbours from the adjoining houses, 
ran in and seised him. Without further question, they 
placed him in the hands of the Sbirri^ who led him directly 
to the police, and Nina was required to fellow. Her evi- 
dence was written down, and she was ordered to sign the 
paper. To this she complied, with no other. thought than 
that she had not been guilty of the •slightest exaggeration. 
As she laid down the pen, the officer assured her she might 
rely on the utmost redress for such an outrage, as her evi- 
dence was not only the clearest, but it completdy tallied with , 
the prisoner's confession; and ended with— *' Be under no 
apprehension, my good giri, for yon will shortly see him 
in yellow,'' alluding to the colour which those convicts wear 
who are sentenced to hard labour for life. It was not till 
these words were uttered, that she, still trembling in her 
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fifears, had once reflected on the punishment; when, starting 
as she heard them, she looked piteoiisly in the oflicer^s face, 
and said, '* I hope not, sir; he has not robbed me — not hurt 
me — not in the least. Pray let me have that paper again; 
and I — I am sorry I came here — indeed I am!" She was 
told he was now in the hands of the law, and it was neither 
in her power, nor in theirs, to release him; and that as it 
was the law, not the individual, that punished a criminal, 
she need not accuse herself in the slightest degree of seve- 
rity, whatever his sentence might be. Incapable of replying 
to this argument, she could do nothing but repeat her re- 
quest for the paper, when she was answered by a smile, and 
told she was quite a child. '' Do, do give me that paper," ishe 
continued ; '^ let nothing more happen ; if I can pardon 
him, why cannot you ?" At this she was called a silly child. 
Nina looked round for the prisoner, but he had been led to 
his dungeon. '' O God T' she cried, '' how unhappy does 
this make me ! I know, sir, I am, as you say, a child; but 
can you make a child so miserable?" The officer then spoke 
with greater kindness, reasoning on the impossibility of his 
yielding, and thus she was dismissed. * 

The aunt was waiting at home, in a thousand ecstacies at 
so providential an escape from a robber and a murderer ; to 
all which Nina scarcely repKed, but went to her pillow weep- 
ing, ^' and pity, like a naked new-born babe," lay in her 
bosom. Thus in two short hours was the laughing gaiety 
of this young creature gone for ever. She was the means, 
it mattered not how innocently, of driving a fellow-being 
into wretchedness and infamy. That her sorrow was un- 
reasonable, few, perhaps, will deny. However, Nina had 
never learned to take enlarged views of the duties of citizen- 
ship; nor did it once enter her head to ask herself whether 
she was right or wrong. Before sunrise the old lady was 
surprise^d at being wakened by her niece, and to see her 
hastily dressing herself to go once more to the police. This 
created a long discussion. '^ Well, well," said the niece. 
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^*I will go alone; but then I can have little bope. You, 
aunt, that know the world, may find some method of soften- 
ing the hearts of these cruel officers. I have but one friend 
now that both my parents are dead; and sure she will not 
refuse the first earnest prayer I make!'' This appeal could 
not be withstood. Nina ran to the looking-glass to put on 
her bonnet, when she perceived several bruises on her 
neck, the marks of his rude hands, — they would be observed, 
and could not be mistaken* Instantly inquiring if it was 
not rather chilly that morning, she at the same time, without 
waiting for an answer, took up a large shawl, pinned it close 
under her chin, and then waited in the mildest manner in 
the world for her friend. 

At a very early hour the convicts employed to clean the 
streets bc^n their labour. When Nina arrived at the cor- 
ner of (he Borgo she heard the clanking of their chains, and 
clinging with both hands on her aunt's arm, remained mo- 
tionless while they slowly passed. Though accustomed to 
the sight from her infancy, she now for the first time re- 
garded them attentively. They were accompanied as usual 
by their guards, armed with muskets and cutlasses, and 
came heavily chained together in couples; the two first with 
brooms, followed by those who drag on a cart, and then two 
others with their shovels. One was clothed in yellow ; (iie 
girl looked at him with tears in her eyes. '^ I never thought," 
said she, ''these men were so wretched T' *' Santa Maria I" 
exclaimed the aunt, '* and what did you think ? Would you 
have them as comfortable as good Christians like ourselves? 
You will see, as I told you before, the gentlemen of the 
police will call me a simpleton for going to them on such an 
errand." In this she was mistaken ; nobody noticed her« 
Nina's earnestness astonished the officers. They had never 
se^n or heard of anything of the like, and could not under- 
stand it. That she should be in love with the prisoner was 
out of the question, as it appeared in her evidence his per-* 
son was unknown to her until the evening before; and. a 
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youiig wOtiita ti^ver ihakes a present of her heart (so thery 
arguM) to a riiffian who comes to take it with a ktiifi^. Iti 
the iibseht^, ihei*efore, of this suspicion, she seemed of a 
inore human, if not a more heavenly nature, than any saint 
iti the cateikdal*. And as they sympathised in he^ distresii — 
tot hdw taHklA they help it P^-their compassioti was startled 
iiito ^omtfifthii^K fHVOnr^bl^ to aH Isorts of ci'iminais. The 
'#di^ Wids, ihi^y tbnlSt hot gratit het* re(|Uest. 

It b high tittie t6 talk of oiir student— poor G^et^no, In his 
diihgedn! Nd hsld Men doted by th& professors for his ap- 
jpllcatioii ki Ihie tlniversity, ^nd endeared to hid companiobs 
by his h^Ve^-failing ch^erfultiess and good tetnj;)er. What 
a dreary change ! And he was the favourite of his father, 
^o IhOiIgh nb! t-fdi, istili represented with some attempts 
at di^tirty, ^tt aiicietat family ih Pisloia. Young Gaetano^s 
Itbhy, i AiA ildrhy to bwh it, \i ^ very bad one, as it beat's 
a resenibiance to that doleful tragedy, George Barilwell. 
ItatiailSv to ihfbit |prkii^ be it spokeii. Seldom put faith in that 
I6ve Whiteh fe to be pui*cfaaslsd by costly presents— they know 
bcltt^; ylBt wheft guilty of such folly, their extravagance is 
dfUm Ddttttdtess. It l^as so with this youth. After having 
6h 1&v^ pbssibte pf etettc^ obtained thdhey froiti his fatht^r, 
mA lavished it oil his MtlWood, she began to put on her 
ijold l&6ki ; thi^il iili d shoirt timb, her door was closed against 
a j^ttyl^ss suitor. Why he attacked Nitea seemed inexpli- 
cable. Hkd I^isa no ^especHed Stgnor with & heartful of 
k^-i^otti][d&cetaty ^ his i^orctoets were of inoney, walking in 
ikb bi0(fii otchard, ieind m<^ralizing on his own goodness? It 
i'$ telrtaitt, however, non^ but this innocent, deiehcfeless giH 
^tt^iibk hi^ hMtik at that de^fTet-at^ ttottient. Pet*haps thet*i^ 
tirte k Fi^diiig df ri^vehge ^gainlM the sex. Votir on)y tri)6 
W6ittah-batei* is he who becomes ttammell^ in the tia&gic of 
btf^ V^fabiii hii^ Ma^ft foiiib hlhi despise. If this hitit at Ah tt- 
pl&nAfrbVi shbidd b^ bbjett^d to,I wilKt^gty t^tlhe whole c^s& 
tb k Ige'n^i'^ ^ss&ihbly oiP Scotdb Vnefaphy^ici^As— thisy cah 
settte 6teryi)iinS. My busiikiEfss is ^lih i^cU. When NinA 
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be^d t)ie 3tory, sl^ pitifi4 km mOT^ tb^ne^^r; ^if thlA 
i$ m^vei ^t as 911 iqftmQ^^t Vind of pity ^mong the cr|J^Uy 
virtuous, let her inexperience i^ the^r ^s^ys be ponsi^erefl i% 
h§r favour. So deep an impref^^ion did it m^l^e on Jhe^r i^^ndi 
thftt it stamped her i^har^etep for eve^. In^te^d of ^ l^ugb* 
ipg, thoughtless girl, she hec^Vf^e at once a WPP^^H- Her 
brpw w^s morp tr^qqil, ^ iwiW«r l^rigbtn^i? shon^ in bw 
^y^, ^ far sweeter sniile playpd ^ippp her lips. Oitppinei^s JJbft 
ibpught, should not be divided ; mA» as the thought /came 
Qver ber, not ^ living bping but sbftP^d in ber i^ensibility. 
Tb^r^ i^ not ^ gre9^r mistA)^ (bm to imagine the ciwaeters 
of either sf x are jtorjped solely by the fii^t impulses of love. 
My of the passions, if thoroughly rpusedi Qr evenp^n q( 
body will have ib» saipe effect, and sometimes ^ a very e^rJy 
ag^. Grief, ,^ J wypelf bav§ witnessed, will wt Jike mf^- 
region I suddenly cpypve^ting a pbildi^ docility in ^ liO^d into 9 
m^viy A>f titiide ^nd s^f-4episA0ii. The sonl o[ Nin« wat 
aw^eued by the throbs of pity. 

The tri$il ^E^^me on; Ga^^no's f(|th^r bftstpned io Fm^ 
busy with his advoeates in the defence of his son, }mi witb-* 
(Mit seeing him' Insanity was altempled to be proved. Every 
effort availed nothing. When pronounced guilty, Jtbe father 
returned to Ptstoia, thanking Heaven he had yet another son, 
Mi be should be his heir — a boy whom hitherto be had 
ioercf^ly jnQtJu$ed, and wb^ was at that time educatiiig br tbe 
Churdi. Nina did better ; she .privately went te the bouses 
^ the fudges, mtA knelt before them, and implored ibe most 
Imieftt skenteoise. Whether he^ uutevoession was of «ome 
¥iduf , ^ wbetber there appeared to he more of f assion tihw 
depravity in the prisoner, the sent^ice was certainly milder 
tb%n was expected — thrive years^ hard labour. 

Wben GaeUno appeared among the other convicts, eviery 
body rfin io Nina and officiously pointed ikim out. Without 
«ome information it -is prohaUe she never wpnU have recog* 
iMsed ibim. He passed before her door with ^hat dnll eye 
jKfaifib.those iwho have any diame instinotively acquire, seeing 
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as it were, everything and nothing at the same time. Sh^ 
gazed at him fearfully and solemnly by turns, but did not 
utter a syllable. Always to see, or what is the same thing 
to the imagination, always to be liable to see, a fellow-crea- 
ture who has injured us, suffering for his crime in toil and 
in chains, must after awhile excite the compassion of the 
sternest. It may be supposed that Nina's humanity could 
Aot have endured it. Not so ; instead of avoiding him, she 
would walk through those parts of the city where he was 
employed, and frequently cross before him in the hope of 
attracting his attention, merely that he might see how sor- 
rowful she waS) and then she thought he would be happier. 
But when after some time she suspected — (and the reader 
cannot but be prepared for so natural a transition) — there 
were other emotions in her bosom of a more tender nature 
than jHty, she feared to watch him but from a distance. 
It ought not to create surprise, that as she could never drive 
him from her mind, he should win her heart even in a con- 
viet's clothes ; though possibly in the gayest dress, and with 
the handsome lively countenance for which he was once ad- 
mired, he might not have raised the slightest interest in her 
affeGti(ms« 

Still she retained the name of La Bella Tabaccaia; 
yet it was commonly followed by a whisper that once she 
was far more beautiful; and indeed her cheeks and lips 
grew paler every day. This, together with the change of 
expression in her features, and her always choosing the 
earliest hour to go to mass, gave rise to many rumours. 
Some asserted she had been shamefully deserted by some 
one whom nobody knew; others, that she looked forward in 
terror towards the day when her enemy was to be released ; 
and others, that she lived in constant dread of assassination 
*^among which last was her wise aunt. Only one person, 
a lover of Nina's, discovered the secret; and he, as he has 
often declared, traced in her artless conduct the gradual 
progress of her ^ love for Gaetano^ from the first moment 
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she saw him in the street. This may be going too lar back ; 
— yet it is no matter. He behaved generously, nobly to her; 
carefully avoiding to hint at his discovery, and offering his 
services to alleviate the hardships of his rival's late. What 
a delight to speak of him I I wish I might give him his 
name 1 Money is sometimes slipped into the hands of the 
convicts by their friends, while the guards pretend not to 
observe it, or turn their eyes another way. This was at- 
tempted by that young man with Gaetano, but nothing could 
induce him to receive it. To every offer of kindness he 
neither replied,, nor evinced by his manner that the words 
were understood. He was told that Nina was unhappy, 
and still he retained the same lethargic look. Evei7 sense, 
his very soul, appeared to be fettered more heavily than his 
limbs. Failing in this, the young man visited the prison, 
and hoped to afford some relief to Nina in speaking of the 
attention paid to their health and cleanliness; and he de- 
scribed the discipline within the walls, not more severe than 
the mildest government could suggest; and Nina, as she list- 
ened to him, silently laid her cheek upon his hand. She, 
too, in her evening walks, would lead her aunt towards the 
Ponte a Mare^ and there lean upon the parapet as if watch- 
ing the rushing of the Arno through the arches. The pri- 
son stands at the end of the bridge. At the Ave Maria she 
heard them at their prayers; and sometimes her ear was 
startled at loud singing and laughter through the barred 
windows; for men» whether in a prison or a palace, how- 
ever wretched their crimes or their follies ought to make 
them, will still, as in defiance, give loose to a wild jollity ; 
and, alas ! it is the only enjoyment that remains for them. 

The three years crawled drearily away, and at last the 
hour arrived for Gaetano to be set at liberty. A pai*cel was 
left for him at the prison door^ with a message that it came 
from his father. Gaetano seized it from the keeper's hands, 
and throwing himself passionately on the ground, pressed it to 
his breast, for he had feared he was abandoned by everyone 
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he loved, aad then he covered his facevwith it and bathed it 
with his tears, the first he had shed within these walls. Sud* 
denly he started up and tore open the parcel, eagerly search- 
ing for a letter — there was none-*-it contained nothing but a 
^mmon sailor's dress. The cruel meaning in this present 
could not he misconstrued, and the son looked at it with a 
mixture of gnef and indignation, ^' Yes, he shall he obeyed T' 
he muttered to himself : and at that instant Nina's lover, 
with bis unwearied goodness, came in to warn him of his 
father's anger, and to advise not to seek a reconciliation too 
hastily. '* Besides," he continued, '^your (ather is ill and 
weak — bed-rtdden for these five months — in great pain, — 
^d it is thought his disease is incurable." ^^ Then," re^ 
plied Gaetano, '^ I must see my father ere he dies, and he 
shall bless me — I know he will ; and then, since he comr 
mands it, I will fly my country I" He hurried to put on the 
sailor's dothes, and instantly, with his free unfettered «^t, 
i^peeded towards Pistoia. 

When this news was carried to Nina, she trembled with 
UpprehenjMon. From all she could leani, the father's rage 
was implacable, and the crime of staining his family pride 
was never to be pardoned. She dreaded that Gaetano 
i^ht be driven to some other act of despair worse than be- 
fore — suicide, perhaps — and therefore, iipiieily avoiding obr 
^ervailion, resolved to follow. A ^oach, similar to a stage 
poach in En^and, was on the start for Lucca. There waa 
yet a single place vacant, and when die entered it the driver 
gladly whipped his horses forward. ^ Have I not done 
wrong?" she asked herself, <* for no doubt he has taken the 
nearer path across the mountains. This siHy coach — how 
jt loiters. My own feet w^re better!" At Lucca she bapa- 
iiently left her company, forge<^g all •ceremony, to the as- 
tonisbment^f a gentleman with a ribbon in his biKttoii4io])e. 
She sought fiot for another conveyance, certain that her 
pace would be quicker than the lazy trot of such horses as 
had homo her from Pisa ; and somewhiit toiiished vyiti^ 
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^hame at riding at her ease while Gaetano toiled on foot- 
On she walked, and in a few minutef came to that tedioiia 
part of the road, where the eye sees in a straight line* and 
on a flat full three miles in prospeoty between two double 
rows of trees. She strained her sight, but could distinguish 
no one in a sailor's habit She quiekened her steps. The 
road then takes a slight turo, and there is again a similar 
prospect and for the same extent. Still not seeing him, she 
cried out, — ^< Oh I where is he ? Dear Madonnai Queen of 
Heaven, do but preserve him in his rif^t mind, and I mil be 
content! Let his father's arms receive him, and I will re- 
turn — happy — and he shall never knofw that he might find 
a home in minel" Coming into Pescia, she observed aome 
children building dieir day-houses on the side of the bridge, 
^ perceiving that their wod( mast have lasted from the 
mcning, she hoped Aey could give her some information. 
From them she learnt that each a one had passed, though 
they disagreed as to the time, and described hkn very doubt-f 
fully; howevw, one among them, a little creature with a 
sharp thin £»», aatisfied her that it codd be no other but 
Cjaetano, fay his wonder at his long quick strides. Now she 
fiolt more light of heart, and gazed upon the mountains 
cbtbed in a thousand varieties of trees and shmbs, and hfm^ 
ing a kind of amphitheatre above the cily« asid her eyes 
wandered over the rich liiiauriaai; plain till her soul was ele- 
vated by the beauty of nature, and SorgeHms ^ MadMna, 
she prayed direct to the Creator^ 

At lliai flianieMt Gaetano knecked at his £»ther*s door. 
The servant who opened it, thongih a atrangcar to him« looked 
aonliifled as if he had been taught to exfioct msHi a vii^or ; 
and withottt askmg any (fuestions, feft him on Uie threakold. 
Presently he returned, and ia a lew voice Aald htm be wea 
threatened to he dismissed from tlie house if he ^ not imme^ 
diately dose the door upon him. ^Then do your dtity/'aiad 
Gaetano, ^' and shut me out,*'— 'and as be sfpioke hd retired 
one step backward,— «^ but ieH my &^r, I onty dittiM 4a 
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touch his hand before I leave him for ever/' No reply wai$ 
brought, and the son waited there without motion like a statue. 
At last the window of the room where the father lay wad 
opened. The wretched old man on a sick bed, his bed of 
death, with a voice scarce human, shrieked at his once be^ 
loved boy in curses. His fury was exasperated instead of 
being subdued by his own sufferings — I will not, I cannot 
repeat his words. Gaetano stood firmly, and heard them 
with a painful smile. But when they ceased and there was 
silence, he sunk upon his knees, with his body supported 
against the door-post. The window was closed. Passen- 
gers stopped in the way and whispered, and knew not how 
to act. At last a little girl from a neighbour's was sent with 
food, and as she said, '^ Dear Signer, eat ! eat I" Gaetano 
laughed. One circumstance I must not omit: his brother, 
the now favoured son, stole softly round from the garden 
door and kissed him, but for a short moment, and then fled 
swiftly back, lest his love should be noticed by any one in the 
' house. Towards night-fall, the sympathy of the town's 
people increased, and collecting there in a crowd, they began 
to talk loudly and impatiently. This still more enraged the 
father : he ordered the window to be opened again, but his 
curses were answered by a cry from the people in the street; 
and a poor cripple, a beggar, exclaimed, *' Peace! peace! 
irreverent old man!" and they heard him no more. 

Nina was then forcing her way through the crowd. She 
had just arrived, pale and heartsick, but not weary. Regard- 
less of the bystanders, or rather, not giving them a thought, 
she knelt down close to Gaetano with her arms crossed 
upon her breast like one of Raphael's angiels, and prayed 
to him to forgive her. ^He heard her gentle voice as a voice 
from Heaven, and lifting his feeble eyelids saw who it was. 
"Forgive you!" he replied, "I forgive all — ^all — even my 
father! every one but myself!" And striving to raise him- 
self from the door-post, he sunk senseless into her arms. She 
believed his heart was burst— that he was either dead or 
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dying — ^aad screamed for help. The window above her 
head dosed against her cries. 

. Many among the crowd sprung forward to her assistance^ 
and they bore Gaetano to an inn, while Nina walked by his 
Hide without a word, his hand fast locked in hers. On the 
following morning he was in a high fever, which after a few 
days became so violent, it threatened ^eedily to destroy him. 
AA the while Nina was his kind nurse; and in spite of the re- 
straint laid upon unmarried women in Italy, she alone at- 
tended him. '* Entire affection scorneth nicer hands." The 
brother often visited him, but secretly and at night, with all 
the circumspection of a gallant to his mistress. At length 
Nina had the joy to see his health return, hanging over him 
with her sweet, qmei smiles, till he gazed upon her, forget- 
ting he was unhappy. In a few days he wondered if it was 
possible to be unhappy again. And the roses began to blush 
on her cheeks more beautifully than ever they had blushed 
before. Yet they never talked of loving each other — it 
was a waste of words — neither of them had a doubt of it. 
One evening, the brother, as he paid his stolen visit, was 
not in the least surprised to hear they were married — why 
should he? And he wished them joy, and embraced Gae- 
tano, and kissed the hand of his sister-bride, with a happi- 
ness almost equal to their own. 

There was a good opportunity for opening a snuff-shop at 
Pescia, so the young couple resolved to fix themselves there. 
The aunt and all the stock in trade were removed from Pisa 
in the same cart to the new shop. Gaetano was presently 
initiated into the mysteries of weights and scales and canisters, 
delighted with his industry as his wife stood by his side. 
Yet at times a pang came across him as he thought of his 
father. At the end of six months a priest called and said his 
genitore had forgiven him. This was merely effected by the 
horrors of his faith; and therefore, the greatest bigot could 
have received but little comfort from it. In fact, he did no 
more than forgive him as a Christian; with this proviso, that 
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b« would oey^r tm him or l^vo him a ffirtbiiig. Soon ^fusf 
this the old man died. Immediately t)ie brotb^r offered to 
divide tho prop^^rty ; wA ufw bi« ropiwtod entroAlie^, One- 
tMo did reeeivo ft part. ^* I CAanot take bair»*' aaid be, *' be- 
cause you, with a larg^ boiMo aad no shop* are a poorer naa 
tban J am.'* 

Tbe attat 10 more demire than ever, niert are eo mwy 
stories abroad of tbe iafamy ci an lUuitrvmmo baeoming a 
sbopkeep^, avd of a respeetabla girl marrying a oonviet, tbat 
ibe is Bervous. Sho goes about pratefting she had no haod 
in tbe matter, that notbing of the Mud ever entefod her head, 
and thus gets auspc^tad moat uadaiiervedly, as a dy, good^ 
for^nothing, widced womaa. 

True love, tbtyaay, must he ^ itaalf alone,'' not the off- 
spring of aay isiiikef pa#sioa; and that a&etioa apringpag 
from gratitode or pity is by no means lovo ; witb maay man 
vise sayings urbicb I forget. To ail fUs I have notbiag to 
reply,---! only refer such dogmati;Eers to tbe priuoipal snuff* 
shop in Pescia. Oaetano and Nina have now three cfaBdren. 
The youngest is the most beautifu] inbnt I ever imw, ^ espe- 
eially at the mother's breast;" mind, reader, these are iha 
husband's own words, and you are not to make me account- 
aHe fer so daifity an abaarvation* 
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BY MRS. CHARLES GORE. 



*^ I was this morning walking in the gallery, when Sir Roger entered at 
the end opposite to me, and, advancing towards me, said he was glad to 
flftUt m^ eiBottg hU ^^tfons, Uie De Cbterteyi, atid ho|>eA Hiked the con- 
rer^atioa «f «o nraoh gobdi^mpany, who vfete as silent as myself. I knew 
he aUttded to the pictures; and as he is a gentleman who does not a little 
yaine himself on his ancient descent, I expected he would give me some 
ar<ie6ttAt ^f th^tiu %'« t^fer^ ntiW arritdl Sit idie Mppet ml ^t th^ g&tliBry, 
trfa«h ^b kftight filled 1o\#liMft <>ii^ <of dtte ^ittar6».''-^fl|pecfliior, l<Oe. 

**> A iA)tnf vE^atttre,'' mi I^ fi»eimg my hand athwart my 
foreh^d by xi^ny i»f sigkHibudis, "pfiik ^ much (he Ait* of a 
eoHiMissear as I <8dukl manage td asisutiie. 

kfii^M) tWMtfllg shifti*(>)y Atviay, lind b(etakilig hims^ tD his 
tet^ ail tf 1^ hud m^de^ Hn ^bH lo todic ttpon an object toti- 
iifed«d xi^^ith {Miteful fi^olte^oitt. Nay, if I atti not mistaken, 
there was a moisture on the lace tdf his tiki^tt fts he rais^ his 
aftti to hfft ie^cfi») iafFedltig to Ward uSUbft suii-beikmj) glaring 
lh¥di%h the >irili^Wi». For W6i4As I '^i^uld Hdt h&ve eatmpped 
hhft into the dij^eussioh of the S^foj^cft $ fcwt rea^ng turiosity 
ki ifny \&o\Ai hfe psLJify'ei when V(^ reached tfce door of the 
gultery, Md, ta'f^iftg otie sigtiifiettitfy o& (he hafid, said in 
h low voice, ** I ha;ve her history wrietett owt in fair t«xt 
htttid "aitofyhi my family pat>ers. My eoosin Ursula was the 
efabtceiA ^(fvJbe in thHs "pM of the cODfitry. Tou witt fit^ 
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specimens of her best Italian manner in the great family 
recipe book ; but if you are inquisitive touching the memoir 
of her sister Milioent, why 'tis heartily at your service.'* The 
word " pnident" was a stambling-block. I was ever inclined 
to banish from among the cardinal virtues, the prim, self-eon- 
tented, prudish-looking damsel with the looking-glass ; and 
since even Saint Augustine pleads guilty to a similar preju- 
dice, I, — a sinner, need not hesitate to avow the antipathy. 
Nevertheless, the following sketch of family history could not 
but interest my feelings ; and I have no scruple in point- 
ing out the picture of ^' the Lady Keswycke at her looking- 
glass," as the sweetest personification of Prudence that has 
exemplified the duty of self-examination since the days of 
Penelope. 

Sir Lawrence de Cressingham, of Cressingham Hall, was 
the friend and companion of the great Clarendon ; — sat in 
the Long Parliament, retired to France on the ruin of the 
royal cause, and died in exile. In compensation for these 
disasters, his son. Sir Giles, received at the Restoration 
offers of a pension and peerage ; both of which he stoutly 
declined, as being connecting links with a court towards 
which he was anything but favourably disposed. Retiring, 
therefore, to the estate or remnant of estate still pertaining 
to the family name, he devoted his time to its cultivation, and 
his thoughts to the rearing of two daughters, bequeathed him 
by his wife, Ursula de Coverley, grand-aunt to the good 
knight, whom it was the ambition of his frugality to raise to 
the condition of co-heiresses. 

Unfortunately, however, little Milicent and Ursula were 
not the sole objects of his solicitude. The charge of a young 
cousin, son to a younger brother of Sir Lawrence, who had 
fallen on the field of Worcester, leaving a young wife and 
posthumous child to the mercy of his then wealthy rela- 
tives, was entailed upon him with the family estates ; and 
Francis de Cressingham grew up as the sole child of the 
house, till, thirteen years after bis melancholy birth, little 
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Milicent made her appearance to initiate the heart of the 
hluff Sir Giles into the still warmer tenderness of actual 
paternity. 

Frank, a spirited lad, with the wild blood of his race al- 
ready boiling in his veins, was not jealous of the little 
stranger;*-^nay, be would often snatch the pretty doU into 
his arms and cover it with kisses, till the lady mother 
shrieked aloud lest its delicate frame should be injured by his 
rough caresses. But however blustering elsewhere, Francis > 
became a tamed lion on approaching the nursery ; and when, 
a few years afterwards, the Lady de Cressingham died of a 
slow decay, there was no one in the house whose endear«- 
ments afforded consolation to her two moping motheriess 
girls, saving those of ^^ cousin Frank.^^ His visits to the Hall 
from college or his regiment were hailed as signals for a 
general holiday. Sir Giles prepared for a carouse with the 
neighbouring squires v Milicent, who at that period inclined 
to the coquette, began to gather the bright rings of her 
chestnut hair under aybii^au^e of the newest fashion ; while 
Ursula, her younger sister, would sit for hours at her spinet, 
studying sonatas for his amusement. The worthy knight was 
scarcely prouder of his young relative than were the two 
girls ; and during the perils encountered by the combined 
fleet in which young De Cressingham was serving with ho- 
nour as a volunteer. Dr. Esdras, the family chaplain, could 
by no means determine which of the three displayed most 
fervour at morning and evening prayers, in commending to 
heaven the destinies of those who '^ travel by land or by 
water." 

Sooth to say, the reverend divine regarded much of this 
tenderness as a work of supererogation ; for Francis de 
Cressingham was not only a scapegrace by nature, but a 
papist by profession; his mother (who survived his disastrous 
birth long enough to influence his religious principles) being 
issued of the noble house of Norfolk, and boasting the cele- 
brated Cardinal Howard among her uncles. 
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Meanwhile the peace of Nimeguen restored tranquillity to 
western Europe, and Captain de Cressingham to the Hall ; 
and it was well for him that he escaped being drowned in 
sherries-sack by his kinsman, or smothered in kisses by the 
two girls, during the first twenty^four hours of his sojourn^ 
Millicent was scarcely fourteen ; yet Dr. Esdraa was of opinion 
that the raptures of her welcome might have been moderated 
with advantage to all parties. He even ventured to express 
some such notion in the hearing of his patron and disciple 
Sir Giles ; who swore in good round terms that he had no 
mind to be chaplain-ridden, and would foster no crop-«ared 
puritan in his household, till the doctor was fain to retreat 
into the little study that served him for dormitory and all, 
leaving die young people to be as loving and frolicsome as 
they and the ofastinate knight thought proper. 

But however warm the welcome of the elder Cressingham, 
and however strenuows hb oppo«tion^o the innovations of a 
meddling chaplain, there existed between himself and his 
kinsman a fertile and inextinguishable germ of discord. They 
had lived on easy terms in the relative position of benefactor, 
and pT9^ige^ guardian and ward ; but, as man and man, the 
case was widely different. Frank was a blind and hot- 
headed roydist ; while the loyalty of Sir Giles was some^at 
refrigerated by the sacrifices he had been compelled to 
make to the improvidence and obstinacy of the House of 
Stnart. Frank wa!» a courtier; Sir Giles a down. But above 
all, the knight had formed, or^ as he said, obtnined an opinion 
that, by means of certain fines and recoveries, the residue 
of the Cressingham estates were fully redeemed from the 
original deed of entail ; while Frank regarded the whole as 
his inalienable inheritance ; and, deariy as he loved his two 
finir tousins, had no mind to be swaggered out of fats birth- 
tight. A sovereign regnant is apt to loork with a jealons eye 
upim his heir npparet^, and stiR more upon the heir presump- 
tive, or presumptuons, who advances unrecognised claims. 
The young detain bad not been six weeks established at llie 
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Ualiy before ihecdogical differences ran high between himself 
and the pragmatical Eedras ; and the party designations of 
Whig and Tory, then in the first blush of their yiml^ice, 
were soon fierody bandied betwe^ the two cousins. The 
attempt to restore episeopacy in Scotland afforded an over- 
flowing theme for tj^iose political squabbles, misoalled argu- 
ments ; and while the heart of the young v<dttnteer waxed 
hotwitUn him to hear himself stigmatised as a vapouring 
boy, the nose of Sir Giles waxed hot without him on being 
upbraided as a recreant from the faith of his gallant anees- 
tore. It eoon became apparent to MSicent and Ursula, 
that the sooner cousin Frank returned to Whitehall the 
more agreeable to cousin Giles. The young man was in*- 
debted to the testamentary dispositions of his uncle, Sir 
Lawrence, for a sufficient provision to supply the sword of 
a De Cressingham with new scabbards ; and he now burst 
forth once more upon his perilous career, and was soon heard 
of, fighting with the great Sobieski 'against Tekeli and the 
Turks. 

At this period, Milicent de Cressingham, now rapidly 
advancing towards womanhood, was odten heard to interrupt 
ber sister Ursnla's labours in the wardrobe and still-room 
with expressions of joy that their cousin should be absent 
from England during so stormy a season of political strife ; 
more particularly as the zeal and domestic influence of Dr. 
Esdras increased in propoi^tion as the public influence of bis 
party declined; while the sinister aspect of their father's 
affairs only tended to irritate his prejudices against the 
ascendant faction. And yet, considering how often young 
Mistress de Cressingham declared herself ** rejoided" by the 
rambling campaigns of ** poor Frank,*' it was surprising how 
much her coquetry subsided and her gaiety declined during 
bis absence. Instead of the foffitange with its ribands of 
(^rry*€olottr, MtlicenOs tresses were now confii^d under as 
simj^ a ridittg-hood as the starchest puritan of them ail ; and 
having laid aside the rhapsodies of Dryden and Nat Lee and 

10 
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the mellifluous vagaries of Waller, she was oftentimes found 
seated ia a favourite arbour of phyllyrea, looking out on the 
great canal, with a volume of the Pilgrim's Progress opea 
upon her knee. Whither her thoughts were straying none 
could tell ; perhaps they were lost among the knots of a new 
stomacher ; perhaps at the siege of Vienna ; — perhaps in the 
Slough of Despond I 

It is needless to relate how slowly the monotonous years 
passed away at Cressingham Hall ; or how many hogs- 
heads of wormwood wine, or gallons of rosemary water at- 
tested the housewifely diligence of its younger mistress, 
when, to the amazement of their good father and the sur- 
prise of his moderately good chaplain, the elder, the fair 
Milicent, was moved to decline the suit of the Lord Kes- 
wycke ; a worthy gentleman from the North, with the wis- 
dom of fifty years on his brow, and the virtue of half as 
many annual thousand pounds in his pocket ; and who ap- 
peared on the field, moreover, in a coach and six surpassing 
the splendour of the Duchess of Portsmouth's. The siege of 
Vienna and of the lady were raised together ; and in the 
course of the same summer, after a submissive epistle claim- 
ing pardon of Sir Giles for past offences on the sc<H-e of 
youthful intemperance, cousin Frank returned from the 
Danube ; his handsome face garnished with a pair of mus- 
tachios that streamed on the troubled air like the sacred 
horse-tail of the prophet which he had recently assisted to 
capture. 

The conquering, hero came — and all dissensions were 
speedily forgotten in the enthusiasm of a stretch of heroism 
such as had not graced the annals of the House of Cressing- 
ham since the Crusades. The knight felt conscious that he 
could do no less than take by the hand a kinsman who had 
ventured to take the Turk by the beard, — closed weapon to 
weapon with a wild Pandour, — and trampled under foot the 
consecrated standard of Mahommed. Again and more warmly 
than ever he was welcomed at the Hall ; ajjid amid the flo- 
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rescent marvetlousness of bis recitals (attested by many an 
ngly gasb, as well as by a complexion of terra di Sienna^ 
emulating tbe right genuine Mocha on which he bad been 
dieting) MiUcent's eyes were seen to recover their sparkling 
lustre, and her riding-hood to assume something of a more 
courtly shaping. The clipped arbour was now deserted, or 
made to shelter a pair of turtle doves in lieu of the soUtary 
sparrow. But lo ! before cousin Frank's complexion had. 
lost a shade of its Hungarian swarthiness under the less fer- 
vid skies of Britain, he and the old knight unluckily hit upon 
a matter of contestation far more stimulant to the wrath of 
both parties than either the test act, the orthodoxy of Dr. 
Sancroft, or the authenticity of the Rye-house plot. Francis 
de Cressingham ventured to demand the hand of his cousin 
Milicent in marriage ; and Sir Giles scrupled not to inform 
him that he was a blockhead for his pains. 
I It was on a hot, sultry, cross-grained afternoon in August, 
the chaplain and the ladies had accepted the hint of the 
knight^s loyal toast to retire to their devotions ; and the host 
and the young colonel were left tSte-d-tSte. On the table 
between them were flagons and flasks, and tall spider-legged 
rummers ; with a dish of mellow jargonelles, over which 
buzzed a swarm of summer flies and a malignant wasp or 
so, at which Sir Giles sat fencing with his hunting cduteauj 
till lus nose grew as red as a love-apple, and his temper 
correspondently inflamed. After uttering divers pishes and 
pshaws, and other interjections to which Dr. Esdras and the 
recording angel might have found much to object, he looked 
down on his Spanish leather boots, and laid the blame on the 
twinges of a flying gout ; and it was at this inauspicious mo- 
ment, that Frank (who, having defied Kara Mustapha and all 
his hosts, made light of the peevish mood of a country cou- 
»n), with most audacious self-conceit, proceeded to tender 
his proposals for the hand of his cousin I — the old man 
winced grievously ; but he no longer ascribed his grimaces 
to any physical ailment. 

10* 
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'^ Look ye here, Coloiid Francis de CreMinghaoi,'* cried 
be, striviog to subdue his rising choler, but pnshiog forward 
the flagons of Bhehish till they chimed together like an ala- 
rum, ^' I esteem you well as a kinsman, as my father's witrd^ 
as the orphan of a gallant man, and so forth ; but if you Cemcy 
that a girl of mine shall ever camp in the tents of Belial ; — ^if 
you suppose fliat Milly de Cressingham has been reared to 
tramp at the heels of your troop, starch your ruffles six days 
o' the week, and clear accounts with her conscience by half 
an hour's whisper in the ear of some confounded Jesuit of a 
confessor on Saturday night, — i'&ith you are mistaken, eolo- 
Adl-^plaguily mistaken, — and no thanks to you for the 
Uunder. The wench will carry with her to some honest 
man's bosom half of my lands here pinned to her sleeve, ^th* 
out needing to graft herself and them on the withered braneh 
of her family stock." 

Frank de Cressingham's reply was given in a tone worthy 
the fiercest padia whose scimetar he had seen waving on the 
walls of Buda ! He swore that, however beneath the notice 
of a needy knight baronet, he might obtain richer and nobler 
wives than Mistress Milicent of the Hall, any day of the year; 
boasted his favour both with the king and the duke ; de* 
nounced his kinsman as obnoxious to the court ; nay, even 
threatened him with the growing ascendancy of popish ifir 
fluence. The old man's rejoinders grew louder and hotter, 
as he recognised the truth of Frank's allusions to his falling 
fortunes ; and it was well, perhaps, that the dormitory or 
library of the good doctor was sufficiently near at hand, and 
his slumbers or studies sufficiently light, to admit of his being 
roused by the fray. Dr. Esdras rushed into the eating hail 
to separate the disputants, just as the hard argument <^ a 
heavy parcel-gilt goblet (an heir loom from their common 
grahdsire) was flung at the head of the hero of the Danube! 

It needed not long for Colonel Frank to cause his horse to 
be saddled for instant departure; yet brief as the period was 
between his oflence and flight, he found leisure for a moment's 
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iBlerview with the loviely origiQ of bolb« They met, as usual, 
in the evergreen arbour ; where Frank, with the foam still 
moist on his lip, and the sparkle of rage still bright in h» eye^ 
mingled his blessings on herself with curses on her father ; 
impk>red, — besought, — nay, almost compelled her to iBy with 
him ; retraced their long years of tenderness ; pictured their 
still longer years of future separation ; till Milicent grew cold 
and pale as a marble statue in his arms, and the tears rolled 
down her unconscious cheeks as die listened. But Frank 
de Cressingham, though brave as a s<ddier and glowing as a 
lover, was not endowed with a right generous spirit of hu- 
manity ; and in the improvidrace of his selfishness, he now 
ventured to put forth an ailment iatal to his cause : — he 
told her that the ruin of her father^s house was accomplished ; 
and entreated her to fly with him from its desolation. He 
did not perceive with what thrice holy sanctity he was iur 
vesting the duty of a daughter I ^ 

Assuming a dignity such as had never before elevated her 
gra(eeful perscm, Milicent instantly extricated herself from 
his tfaihraees, and bade him adieu for ever. A few minutes 
afterwards the colonel and his horse were enveloped with 
clouds of Axa^ on their road back to Whitehall ; and Milly 
was weeping at the old man's feet. Her father had been in- 
sulted ; and in the perpetrator of such an oflence she no 
kmger recognised a lover. She implored the forgiveness <rf 
her parent, — the forgiveness of Heaven, — for that one short 
m^Huent of rebellion ; and poor Ursula de Cressingham had 
a hard task in soothing the ire of the old knight and the tears 
of her sister. 

But the Love that has grown with our growth and strength- 
ened with our strength is not to be cast away in an hour, 
however grievous the backslidings of its object. The in- 
dignant daughter wavered not for a moment in her determi- 
nation, nor was there one tear of repentance among the 
fk>ods with which she bathed the green bou{^ of the arbour 
after Cressingham's departure ; but she soon grew more than 
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ever attached to the spot ; — coming thither in the first place 
to sigh over her lover's offences ; — in the next to bewail his 
departure with Lord Dartmouth's expedition to Tangier ; — 
and lastly, to commune with her own prudence touching her 
father's entreaties that she would once more give ear to Lord 
Keswyeke's tender overtures. 

The position of poor old Sir Giles was now, indeed, every 
way deplorable. His health had long been breaking. Early 
hardships, endured during the civil wars, had prematurely 
bowed his frame; — ^the consciousness of apostasy, combined 
with the mortification of beholding the cause he had em- 
braced on the death of his father gradually sink into nothing- 
ness, only augmented the mischief; — while the position of 
public affairs, the death of Russell and Sidney, and the fla- 
grant malpractices of Jeffries, filled him with consternation. 
Every day some harsh warning was breathed into the old 
man's ears ; every day the denunciations of his young cousin 
recurred to his memory; and each retrogressive step taken 
by the protestant party seemed to augment the triumph of 
Francis and his own degradation. All these things were so- 
lemnly pointed out by old Esdras to the attention of Milicent 
and her sister. He assured them that their father ^s injudi- 
cious zeal had attracted the fatal notice of the lord chief 
justice ; that the name of Sir Giles de Cressingham was en- 
tered in Jeffries' black list ; and that nothing less than the 
protection of a son-in-law, rich and influential as the Lord 
Keswycke, would secure the old knight from impeachment 
and the Tower. The two girls, who were no strangers to 
their father's imprudence of speech and action, trembled 
while they listened! — And on the very evening of the 
chaplain's argumentation, Lord Keswycke arrived anew at 
the Hall! 

But, having formerly put to the proof the fair Milicent's in- 
accessibility to the ordinary temptations of her sex, be this 
time left the coach and six at Keswycke Moat, and pursued 
his courtship in the simplest and most straightforward man- 
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iier« Perhaps his lordship was conscious of having no ex- 
trinsic advantages to match with the heroic vein ; for he was 
a tidly stern, hard-favoured ungainly man, wanting only a 
Geneva skull-cap and cloak to look the perfect puritan. His 
voice was tuneless — ^his manner harsh — his matter dry — ^his 
demeanour cold ; and but that, on the week succeeding his 
arrival, the old knight her father was subpoenaed to appear 
before Jeffries as a wkness on one of those deadly trials ma- 
nufisictured to fill out the purposes of his commission, it is 
probable that Milicent might have been unable to control her 
repugnance sufficiently to give him her hand. But after due 
self-interrogation, and terror-struck by the approaching dan- 
ger, she finally consented to become Lady Keswycke in time 
to justify her lord in calUng together his retainers, ancl ac- 
companying his venerable CBtther-in-law tcf the tribunal in the 
west : — and when soon afterwards Sir Giles was dismissed 
with honour from the prosecution, it was rumoured in the 
court and city that his preservation had cost a sum of five 
thousand pounds to MiUcent^s bridq^oom. Whole years of 
tenderness and devotion would not have impressed the heart 
of his young wife so strongly as that one week of self-sacri- 
fice and generosity! — How could she do otherwise than ve- 
nerate the hand which had preserved the life of her father. 

Lord Keswydce, meanwhile, expressed a decided objection 
to the Cressingham family prolonging their residence at the 
old hall. The evil spirit of the new reign was already abroad. 
Faggots were heard crackling on every side as in the bloody 
days of Mary, while the martyrdom of Mrs. Gaunt and the 
Lady Lisle attested that they were not kindled in vain ; nay, 
it was a favourite sport with James to entertain his foreign 
ambassadors with vaunting narratives of what he facetiously 
termed the " Campaign of Jeffries !" The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes had cut off even the hope of a refuge in 
France ; and Milicent, while she contemplated the perils and 
dangers of her infirm parent, offered up fervent thanksgiv- 
ings to heaven for having afforded the means of securing him 
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a Stronghold against his enemies, a Aeher for his old age* 
With her jEather and her sister as her inmates, her dreaded 
residence at Keswycke Moat lost all or half its terrors. Bat 
though many person^s averred that the stern bridegroom was 
mainly anxious to remove her from a spot pointed out by 
Esdras as replete with assodations inimical to the growth of 
wedded love, the world was, as usual, mistaken* However 
little calculated to shine at Whitehall, or vie with the attrac- 
tions of the cavalier cousin's sweeping plume and mustaehioe, 
Keswydce was a man of unswerving honour; nor would hove 
raised U> his bosom a wife whose virtue he deemed it neees* 
sary to fence round with such fierce guardianship. Milicent 
might have loitered out the remainder of her days in the 
phyll jrrea bosquet, without exciting any alarm in her husband 
beyond that of her eatching the ague from the malaria of the 
stagnant canal. 

And well did the lovdy bride rqpay this honest confidence 
in her prudence. In ceasing to be a ohild^ Milieent had pot 
away childish things. Her lover's egotism, her father's dn- 
ger, her husband's excdlence, had sobered her (amcy and 
strengthened her character. Like ^ the gentle lady wedded 
to the Moor," she beheld her husband's image in his mind, 
— or rather bad ceased to notice the uncomeliness of has 
aspect ; — but, apprehending the holy value of the name of 
wife, and reverencing the mighty importance of its duties, she 
felt that she had a part to play in the sight of man and tlM 
sight of God ; and that, having bllen upon a period of na* 
tional trouble, it was incumbent on her to meet the Innuitt 
with redoubled firmness, even as the moimtaiii shrnhs root 
themsdves the stronger for the tempest Lord Keswycke, 
if he did not yet touch her heart, already commanded her 
respect. He was neither gracious nor graceful ; but his 
every word was bright with meaning — hk every action with 
nobleness. She looked up to his intellectual superiority as to 
the majesty of the firmament over her head, whidi, traas^ 
parent as it is, no eye can search or measure ; and grew more 
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important in ber own eyes, on finding herself valued and ap- 
proved by a being of sucb eminent endowments. She knew 
(for Keswycke was not the man to bestow his name on one 
he deemed unworthy his utmost confidence), that if was io 
Aimthe protestant party looked for furtherance and protection 
against the innovations of a despotic king and corrupt ministry. 
She knew that he afforded the connecting link between the 
Court of the Hague and the people of Britain ; that it needed 
but the uplifting of his hand for Mary of Orange to appear on 
ber native shores, and assume a throne forfeited by her fa- 
ther's blind and bigoted defiance of its laws and constitution. 
She knew that on the acquittal of the bishops at their trial at 
We^minster, it was Keswycke^s name that was shouted 
loudest by the rejoicing populace ; that it was his influence 
which upheld the opposition of the University of Oxford to 
the imperious mandates of the king — that the chief men of the 
city — the chief prelates — the chief jurists — were in constant 
and confidential communication with Keswycke Moat. Yet 
in spite of all this, Milieent feared nothing for his safety ; for 
she also knew the purity of his Kfe, the steadiness of his judg- 
ment, and the total absence of worldly or interested motives 
from his proceedings. I^ie saw that his measures were taken 
for conscience sake ; that he was above the influence of am- 
bition, beyond the reach of venal calculations — ^the diligent 
liervaat of God, the vigilant master of his own passions — and 
believed him secure as the ark of the covenant from thQ 
touch of a lawless sovereign. It was not with her liege lord 
as with her rash and vacillating father. Keswycke conid 
have said or done or thought no weak or evil thing ; and 
Milieent was as proud of the greatness of her husband's mind 
as many women would have been of the mightiness of his 
estate and condition. Once or twice it was insinuated to her 
by old Sir Giles, now verging on his dotage, that Francis de 
Cressittghara (who was well known as an accredited emissary 
between the courts of James and of the Vatican, or rather as 
the ofiicious agent between Father Petre, the royal confessor, 
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and his own uncle, Cardinal Howard), had pointed out the 
popular influence of Lord Keswycke as a matter of peril and 
terror to the weak minds of James and his queen ; and that 
a system of espionage was accordingly instituted in the en- 
virons of Keswycke Moat. Yet still Milicent feared nothing. 
Whenever Ursula was moved to the acknowledgment of her 
apprehensions, her sister did but incite her to join more fer- 
vently in prayer for their mutual consolation, and more ac- 
tively in study for the engrossment of their faculties, lest she 
should be induced into the frailty of weak-heartedness in her 
lord's behalf. 

^* There is a mighty duty in his hand,'^ said she, as they 
walked side by side along the stately terrace of the old castle, 
** the fate of nations is committed to his charge — ^the welfare 
of millions — the destinies of interminable posterity. Shall 
I then, — even I, — by my weak terrors molest my husband 
in his most responsible career, or add one thorn to the anxie- 
ties of his arduous undertakings ? — No, no ! Ursula : — if I 
am weak, pray that I may be strengthened ; if perplexed, 
pray that my paths may be made straight ; — but hazard not 
one word to me of my husband's danger, lest I grow faint in 
my good intent. Talk to me of other things. The earth 
with its flowers, which is so bright around us ; the heavens 
with their stars, which are so bright above ; — futurity with 
its hopes, brighter, yea ! a thousand-fold brighter, beyond I 
— Let us talk of these things, Ursula ; nor linger one sen- 
tence longer amid the political dissensions of a misgoverned 
nation.'* 

So stedfsist was Milicent in this prudent and virtuous re- 
solve, that throughout the perils which ensued, although her 
frame wasted to a shadow and her voice grew even as a 
whisper for very wretchedness, she breathed not a word of 
fear or misgiving. 

From the momentous period of the landing of William, 
she suffered no hour of the twenty-four — no moment of the 
hour — ^to remain unoccupied; for now, for the first time 
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since her marru^, she was withdrawn from her husband's 
company. Lord Keswycke had hastened, by a pre-appoint- 
ment with the Lord Churchill and the Duke of Grafton, to 
join the protestant prince at Axminster ; — and even at the 
moment of bidding him farewell, Milicent had the noble for- 
titude to say ** God speed him !" without embittering their 
parting embrace by a single tear. She looked upon him as a 
nuncio of Heaven, going forth to fulfil his master's work ; nor 
was it till after his departure, after the old gates of the Moat 
had actually dosed upon the last straggler of his train, that 
she fell down on the threshold in a deep swoon, struggling 
for five hours between death and life, while the doting old 
knight tore his grey hair by her bedside, and Ursula sat chafing 
her cold hands without hope of her recovery. Her disorder 
arose, however, from weakness of body, not weakness of 
mind. Her soul was worthy of her husband and his cause ; 
and, in the course of a day or two, she was enabled to rise 
and go into her oratory, and pray with all her spirit for a 
blessing on the absent one. — ^^ He saved my father ; — he is 
about to save my country : — ^strengthen him, O Lord God, 
with thy mighty power, and prosper his undertaking I" said 
Milic^it ; and, in the sight of Heaven at least, she had no 
need to check the bitterness of her agony. 

Her prayers were heard I — The hour of danger passed 
away ; but although MiUcent knew him to be standing at the 
king's right hand at Westminster, she had prudence to re- 
Grain from joining her husband in the capital, or from inter- 
ceding for a short visit to the Moat, lest she should intercept, 
however slightly, the fiilfihnent of his public duties. Mighty 
indeed had been the strife within her soul, and mighty the 
anguish of her heart, during the political conflict of that 
bloodless revolution. But still more mighty was her reward 
when, summoned by her lord to their new residence at court, 
she heard his name shouted by the grateful populace as he 
approached ; and, amid the tears that sprung into her eyes, 
and which she was no longer compelled to repress, .h^led for 
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the first time llie coootenance she loved brightmed by the 
sunshine of perfect coBtentinetit 1 — The destiniet of his eoan- 
try were secured, and Milicent was again in his arms 1 

It was amid the tumult of this unhoped-4br triumph^ that 
Lady Keswycke and her lord were summoned to receive the 
old man her father's dying benediction ; and it was an affect- 
ing thing to hear the aged knight, reversing the law of imh 
ture, render thanks to his child that she had solaced him, and 
supported him, and been a stay to his feeble footsteps^ He be- 
queathed his daughter Ursula to the guardianship of his higb* 
minded son-in-law as to that of a second Providence; and 
then, like Simeon, was ready to ** depart in peace, ^ow that 
his eyes had seen the salvation of the Lord :^' leaving it to 
his daughters, to carry back the remains of their old father 
to the abode of his ancestors, — ^where he bad hoped to re* 
turn and find a tranquil home, and where it was their pious, 
duty to lay his grey head in the grave. 

Some years had now elapsed since they quitted Cressing- 
ham. The hall had grown damp and dark and gloomy, ev^i to 
the uttermost desolation ; while the gardens, like every qmt 
recommitted to the hand of nature, were only the morei beau- 
tiful in proportion to dieir abandonment. The trimmed shrubs, 
had shot forth into a natural shape ; the flowers, unchecked 
and unpruned, had sprung np as in a wilderness of blossom ;. 
song-birds had built unheeded on every nde ; and even the 
wHd bees now deposited their treasures in the defb of its 
solitary trees. As the sisters bent their steps on the evening 
of their arrival across the weedy gravel, or ascended the 
mossy stone steps of the terrace — startled in their turn by the 
wood-pigeons they scared from their nfsts, Ursula vainly 
attempted to beguile her sister from the path leading to the 
phyllyrea bower. " Nay, let us not ^^end our steps thither- 
ward,*' faltered she at length, fancying that the spot would 
present a painful recollection in the mind of Lady Keswicke. 

'^ And wherefore not ?'' answered Milicent, in her own 
sweet stedfast voice, turning upon her a countenance that 
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fclher's reeeal death had stripped of ito natural Uoom« 
<^ b is my place of triumph, Ursula I — the spot where I was 
tempted — ^the spot where I was sustained i^ainst temptation. 
But for that green arbour and its scene of parting, I had fol- 
lowed my youth's vain fancy, and never been blest as the 
wedded wife of the noUest of mankind ; had never enjoyed 
the triumph of being dearest of all to one whose love extends 
to the meanest of his fellow-ereatures : — the glory of hold- 
ing a part in that mind to which the nations of the earth turn 
for guidance and instruction :«— the holy joy of knowing my- 
self a first object in those prayers betwixt which and Heaven 
no wild or worldly object interposeth I My sister — my dear 
lister,*-rlook around — ^look at these shapeless walls of ver- 
dure, these decaying benches, this weed-entai^)ed ground 
under our feet ; — and then thank Heaven for me that they 
were made to bear witness to my eternal separation from 
one who would have had me desert my father in bis falling 
fortonesP 

The influence of a woman thus gifted was necessarily 
^at at the sober court of the new queen ; where, sorely 
against her will and solely in obedience to her husband, 
Lady Keswycke had undertaken the post of Lady of the 
Bedchamber* Resigning the tranquil seclusion of Keswycke 
IHoat for the stir and pageantry of Hampton Court — and el- 
bowed in the antechamber of thepalace of St. James's, instead 
of presidisig over the restoration of the Cressingham estates, 
— Slilicent, over whom, from her youth upward, the word 
duty possessed a paramount authority, renounced without 
repining those simple habits which her country breeding ren- 
dered second nature. The buoyancy o.f her youthful gaiety 
had long been subdued into the matron dignity of a wife ; 
but an innocent joyousness of spirit still sparkled in her eyes 
whenever Keswycke's weight in the council, or arguments 
in tbn House, or lavour with all classes of the realm, were 
commended in her bearing. It was the custom of Mary to 
sit among the ladies of her court, engaged in needlework, or 
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other exercises which could be made available to benevolent 
purposes ; and among these the Lady Keswycke was the 
fairest, and most graceful, and most Csivoured. Her prudence, 
her dignified humility, as well as her enthusiasm in the 
cause sanctioned by a father and a husband, rendered her an 
invaluable companion to her majesty; and when, sixty 
months afterwards, the king departed on his Irish expedition, 
it was in the bosom of her friend (her friend — ^not favourite) 
that the daughter of James — the wife of William-— deposited 
her two-fold sorrow. And well indeed could Milicent ap- 
preciate their influence ; and earnestly did she rejoice that' 
the necessity of Keswycke's presence in the council prevented 
him from following the fortunes of his royal master. He had 
been appointed by the king, with seven other statesmen, to 
exercise a direct influence over the measures of the Queen; 
and his position, as the husband of her favourite friend, 
having invested him in the royal mind with a degree of in- 
terest beyond that of the Lords Carmarthen and Notting- 
ham, his time was soon wholly engrossed by hurried journeys 
between Windsor and Whitehall. 

But the crisis of Milicenfs destiny was now at hand. One 
morning, some days after the arrival of intdlligence of the 
batde of die Boyne, Ursula de Cressingham burst, with fran- 
tic gestures and quivering lips, into the caUnet of his hidy, 
her sister. 

*^ Weep with me,^ cried she ; ** weep mik me : our fa- 
therms house is dishonoured ! Frank — our cousin Frank — 
our playmate — ^the hand-in-hand companion of our child- 
hood — is a prisoner ; ay, and likely to perish by an ignomi- 
nious death T' 

*^ The clemency of the king is well known," said Milicent, 
coldly : *^ nor is it the custom of modern warfare to iiqure an 
honourable captive-^^ 

^* Alas, alas !" cried Ursula, ^* can 1, dare I, tell you all and 
move you in his behalf? — Shall I avow the weakness of my 
heart P — ^Yes I I lave him, Milly — love him with all the fer- 
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vour of womanly attadiment! — While the eyes of our cousin 
Francis were riveted on you, mine saw nothing on this earth 
besides himself. Judge, therefore, Milicent, my dearest sis- 
ter, judge of my feelings on learning that a great victory has 
blessed our protestant hosts ; and that the papers of the 
Lord Tirconnell having Cedlen into the hands of the victors, 
a horrible plot has been discovered for the assassination of 
the king's majesty. Sister, — it is rumoured that a De Cres- 
singham was the enemy to whom was delegated the perpe- 
tration of the crime." 

^' Great Heaven T exclaimed Milicent, ^* I thank thee that 
my bther did not live to see this day.^ 

'^ He is innocent! — our cousin is innocent 1'^ cried Ursula. 

*^ Surely it is guilt enough to be accessible to the charge of 
so heinous an enormity," said Lady Keswycke, shuddering 
with horror. 

*^ And has your heart no memory P" ejaculated Ursula : 
^' do you recollect nothing of your childish endearments, — 
your youthful friendships P — The same Uood flows in the 
breast of Francis that animated our father's ; would you see 
it outpoured on a scaffold P — Would you hear the name of 
our forefathers profaned by the common voice as that of a 
traitor and a malefactor P — Your influence is great with your 
lord. Plead with him, plead with him, and save our kins- 
man from this disgraceful end." 

*^ Leave me," said the lady, bestowing a warm sisterly 
embrace upon the trembling Ursula ; *^ I have need to ponder 
upon these things." 

ftlilicent was seated at her tiring mirror when her sister 
burst into her chamber ; — and there she still sat, — ^perplexed 
by that stir of pulse which, however great the influence of 
female prudence or christian principle, is apt to wake anew 
on mention of the lover of our youth. The recollection of 
those early days was as a far-off vision; connected with her 
mother's endearments, her father's pride in her well-doing ; 
with holy memories of the dead, with holy reliance on the 
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living. It was strange, she thought, that her sister^s partiality 
should have escaped her observation. Was it v»itty that had 
blinded her eyes P — Had her persuasion of her cousin Frank's 
e&clusive devotion to herself rendered her insensible to the 
possibility of his beooming an object of attadunent to ano- 
ther? — How came it, too, that Francis should have over- 
looked the lighter and brighter graces of her young sister, 
when connected with this flattering partiality P — ^Milicent 
was still but five-and*twenty years of age; and in spite of 
all her prudence, an involuntary glance bent itself on her 
tiring glass for a reply to, the question I 

That Francis was really guilty of the offence laid to his 
charge did not for a moment occupy her fears. A De Cres- 
singham turn assassin? — No, no, Frank might have subjected 
himself to suspicion — but to become a deliberate murderer? 
— Impossible ? — She knew him to be deeply pledged to the 
fugitive king, — the advocate and upholder of his most ob- 
noxious measures; and be had probably been induced into 
some outrage, whereby still deadlier suspicions became at- 
tached to his designs. 

What was to be done ? — ^The court was at Hampton ; and 
Keswydce had but an hour before departed on state business 
tor ^an audience with the queen. Should she despatch an 
express to him, imploring his intercession P — Alas! how hard 
the task to commence a letter to the lofty Keswyoke with an 
allusion to her girlish weakness, with the narrative of a love 
t^lel — But there was no time for ddiberation; and in the 
midst of her perplexities, Ursula claimed admittance, and 
placing the Gazette in her hand, pointed out to her horror- 
struck eyes, the ancient name of their house pointed out in 
large capitals to the det^tation of the kingdom! — Yes, all 
was too true. Among the papers left by King James on his 
precipitate flight from Dublin, was a letter (addressed to the 
queen at St. Germains) detailing a plan of assassination, 
whereby Sir Francis De Cressiagham had undertaken to cut 
off his royal so|i4n-law ! 
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*' This is no business for Keswycke's interference,'^ cried 
Milicent, drawing on her hood. ^^ For twenty cousins or 
twenty worlds I would not peril his noble name by entan- 
glement in so vile a thing ; — but the queen loves me — I will 
try my own influence over her heart. God has been mer- 
ciful to her in sparing the lives of her father and husband in 
this unnatural conflict; let her show mercy in return.^ 

When the Lady Keswycke's coach entered the quadrangle 
gf the palace at Hampton,' all appeared in confusion. Cour- 
tiers were thronging in on every side to tender loyal con- 
gratulations to her majesty ,who was still occupied with her 
cabinet council; — but on the announcement of a lady of the 
bedchamber, respectful way was made; and Milicent was able 
to take her seat nearest the door of the audience chamber, 
and await as patiently as she might the coming forth of the 
queen. No one approached her. The name of Cressing- 
ham seemed to have communicated some fatal infection to 
Lord' Keswjfcke's wife. The courtiers and ladies of the 
household stood in groups afar off, smilii^ and sneering and 
admiring how soon the rumour of her family shame had 
brought the favourite of the queen to be a waiter in ante- 
chambers I 

But Milicent saw them not — heard them not — heeded them 
notl^She had drawn her hood closer over her lace. Her 
thoughts were far away in the dimness of years; her heart 
was back again in the green arbour. — Again she seemed to 
see the fiery youth at her feet; again she seemed to shudder 
and recoil as he denounced her father to be a ruined man, 
and invited her to forsake him in his helplessness. But for 
that spot and that hour, she might now have been the wife 
of a convicted traitor and malefactor!— Had she not cause 
for thankfulness to the Almighty Being, by whom her deter- 
mination had been inspired ?-^ 

But Milicent's prudence was about to encounter a new 
ordeal. On entering the presence, to which she was now 
hastily summoned, she discovered thai she had to confront 

11 
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not oniy the searching gaze of ber royal mistr^s, bpt the 
wonderiiig look* of her btisband, apd the aomewbat sup^rjoi- 
Uou^ smile of Bishop Burnet, who stood at the queen^s right 
band. Miliodnt^s footsteps trembled for the first tisde on ap- 
proacbiag W earthly throne; but after kissing the hand 
gr^ioiously extended towards her, she unhesitatingly knepled 
down,^ an4 implored in simple terms the gulden's cl^mencj 
for ber cousin. Sir Franci$ ))e Cressingham. 

Never before had Lady Keswycke perceived the angry 
blo[od rise to the brpw of ber rpyal pittroness I M^y, wbo 
resented not this bold application as a queen, but ^ f^ wiGe, 
hastily demanded, while her ey^s sparkled wi(h singer, 
wheth^ tbe LcKly Keswycke, in haz^ing so andapienp a 
supplication, pould be aware of the crime of which tha( per- 
son stood aocused ? 

Slilia^nt clasiped her hands; but said not a word in reply. 

" Let oifs bf^^ iM> more of this,'' s^id b^ miy^ty, seat- 
ing bcsraelf beside the coun/cil taUe with fn air pf dignity s|j^e 
was rur^y seen to assume, ^^or t imy be tempted to inqup^^ 
whof strange injluenfie over thf wife of l>or4 Kes- 
wyckCf the traitor Cressingham is indebted fo^r this eo^er 
intercession r 

Ey0d this harsh taufit did not divert the lady fran^ ber 
purpose. 

'* Suffer me, n^^dam, to fo^est^l tb? quesjtipjfi,'' sai4 abe, 
striving to assume a composed demeiuaiour : — and without 
rising from her kneeling position, and regardless of tbe 
stern gaze fixed by Keswycke a^d tlie queeii upon h^ fac^, 
she proceeded to reJate all ; her cousin's beredita^y deiro- 
tioi[i to the house of Stuart,— his intemperance of spirit, — ^ 
his betrothinent to herself, — his interest in the bc^rt of her 
only sister. 

Mary bent a significant look towards Lord Keswycke, 
who was visibly affected by the narrajtion. " BiseT said be, 
raising MiUcent from her knees with an air of inexpressible 
dignity; ''rises my beloved wife, nor humble yourself further 
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for this thing. Your kinsman is beyond reach of the mercy 
or the vengeance of kings. A price was set upon his head ; 
and being overtaken, Francis De Cressingham perished in 
the ignoble scufSe of capture. See, madam,'' said he, re- 
plying with proud consciousness to the glance of the queen, 
**My Milicent blenches not! — Your majesty will now gra- 
ciously admit Aat her petition arose not from any unworthy 
predilection. Blessed is the husband whose heart, in spite 
of insinuation — in spite of prejudice — in spite of every si- 
nister appearance — is anchored in the unswerving prudence 
of a virtuous wife T 

It was a proud moment for Lady Keswycke. Mary, — ge- 
nerously retracting her momentary mistnist,--*-eaused the 
^oors of the presence-chamber to be thrown open and walked 
forth into the gaUery betwixt hemelf and her lord. 

'^ For once, my lord, the text is at fankr whispered the 
qneen to Bishop BerBet, as she saw her twd friends depart 
together in undiminished love and confidence: — ^'The chiM- 
ren of this world are not always wiser in tfieir generation 
thaatfaeehildrettoflightr 
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BY THEODORE HOOK. 



A friend, on whose Teracity I can perfectly rely, told me the following story ; 
whether a repetition of it taay interest a reader I cannot say; but 1 will 
hazard the experiment. 

I WAS once (said my friend) placed in a sitoation of peculiar 
embarrassment; the event made a strong impression on me 
at the time — an impression, indeed, which has lasted ever 
since. 

Those who know as well as I do, and have known, as 
long as 1 have known, that once muddy, shabby, dirty, fishing- 
town on the Sussex coast, which has grown, under the smiles 
and patronage of our late beloved king, into splaidour and 
opulence, called Brighton, will be aware that there run to it 
and from it, divers and sundry most admirable public con- 
veyances in the shape of stage coaches; that the rapid 
improvements in that sort of travelling have, during lateyears, 
interfered with, and greatly injured the trade of posting; and 
that people of the first respectability think it no shame to pack 
themselves up in a Brighton coach, and step out of it at Char- 
ing-cross exactly five hours after they have stepped into it, 
in Castle-square. 

The gallant gay Stevenson, with his pranding greys under 

perfect command, used to attract a crowd to see him start; 

and now, although he poor fellow, is gone that journey 

' whence no traveller returns, Goodman still survives, and the 

^' Times'' still flourishes; in that, is the principal scene of my 
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embarrassmeat . laid ; and to that admirable, neat, and 
expeditious equipage. must 1 endeavour to attract your atten- 
tion for some ten minutes. 

It was one day in the autumn of 1829, just as the Pavilion 
clock was striking three, that I stepped into Mr. Goodman^s 
ooach. In it, liound already a thin stripling enveloped in 
a fur pelisse, the only distinguished mark of whose sex was 
a tuft of mustachio on his upper lip. He wore'^ travelling- 
cap on his head girt with a golden band, and eyed me and 
his other fellow-traveller as though we had been of a different 
race of beings from himself. 

That other fellow-traveller I took to be a small attorney. 
He was habited in a drab great coat, which matched his 
round, fat face in colour; his hair, too, was drab, and his hat 
was drab; his features were those of a young pig; and his 
recreation through the day was sucking barley-sugar, to-which 
he perpetually kept helping himself from a neat, white paper 
parcel of the luscious commodity, which he had placed in the 
pocket of the coach window. 

There was one other passenger to take up, and I began 
wondering what it would be like, and whether it would be 
male or female, old or young, handsome or ugly, when my 
speculations were speedily terminated by the arrival of an 
extremely delicate pretty woman, attended by her maid. The 
lady was dressed in the extreme of plainness, and yielded 
the palm of gaiety to her soubrette^ who mounted by the 
side of^Mr. Goodman, at the moment that her mistress placed 
herself next my pig-faced friend and opposite to me. 

It does not require half a second of time to see and know 
and understand what sort of woman it is who is thus brought 
in juxta-position with one. The turn of her mind may be 
ascertained by the way she seats herself in her comer ; her 
disposition, by the look she gives to her companions ; and her 
character — but perhaps that may require a minute or two 
more. 

The lady in question cast ^ hasty glance round her, merely, 
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as it drauld Mem, to ascertain if she were pcnMmaUy 
acquainted with any oC her companion. She evidently was ~ 
not; and her eyes sank from the inqniring gaze round the 
party upon a blade silk bag which ky on her lap. She was 
about four or five-and-twenty ; her eyes were blue and hair 
fair; it hung carelessly oyer her forehead, and the whole of 
her costume gave evidence of a want of attention to what is 
called ^^setting one's self off to the best advantage." She 
was tall-^thin^--pale; and there was a sweet expression in 
her count^ance which I shaU never forget; it was miU and 
gentle, and seemed to be formed to ita plaintive east by suf- 
fering — and yet why should one so lovely, be unhappy? 

As the clock struck, we started. The sudden turn of the 
team rowid the comer of North-street and Chureh-sftreet 
brought a finsh of colour into her cheeks; she waa consciOtt& 
of the glow which I was watching ; she seemed ashamed of 
her own timidity. She looked up to see if she waa observed ; . 
she saw she was, and looked down again. 

All this happened in the first hundred and seventy yardb of 
a journey of fifty-two miles and a haML 

My pig-faced friend, who sucked bia barley-'Sii^r sono- 
rously, paid little attentton to any body, or anythk^, eneept 
himself; and, in pursuance of that amiable tenderness, 
pnSed np the window at his side. The lady, like the bean 
in the fur coat, kid her delicate head back in tbo comer of 
the coach, and slept, or semned to sleep. 

The horror I felt test my pig-feoed frienil sbonld consider 
it necessary to join in any conversation which I might vaitnre 
to originate with my unknown beauty opposite^ kept me quiet; 
and I '* ever and anon*^ looked anxiously towards Ma vaeiaft 
features, in hopes to see the two grey nnmeaning things whieh 
served him for eyea, closed in a sweet and satisfiielory 
slumber. But no; although he spoke hot, and, if one may 
ludgeby countenances, thought not, still he kept awake, and 
ready, as it should seem, to join in a conversation which he 
had not courage to begin. 
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And SO we traveled on, and not onesyHaMe^as excbanged 
antil we reached Crawfey. The^e my heart was much 
, relieved. At Hands-cross we had dropped the cornet with 
the tufts; horses were ready to convey him to some man's 
bouse to dinner; and, when we were quitting Crawley, I 
saw my excellent demolisher of barley-sugar mount a regntar 
Sussex buggy, and eiporf himself to some town or Village out 
(rf the Itfte of ofir road. 

1 here made atsmafll effoh^t at ice-breaking wtth my deficate 
companion, who consorted with' her ntaid at one end of (he 
rooool,' while I with one or two more sensualists from the 
ontsfde, wafs f^efreshini; myself with some oM fowl and satad. 
I ventured to Ask her wheth^ she would allow me fo offer 
her some wine and water. Hang it, thought I, if we stand 
upoir^nttlity in a stage coach journey, smart as the things 
are, we shall never part sociably. She seemed somewhat 
of the same opinion, (or she smiled. I shall never forget it : 
it seemed on her placid edontenance Kke sunshine amidst 
showers — she accepted my proffered draught. 

^*I rafOier think^"" said I, << we shall travel alone for the 
rest of the journey — Our eOBUfmunicative friends' have teK 

MS.'* 

9iie made no answer ; but from the sort of expression 
which passed ovei* her features, I was very dorry I had mad^ 
the remark. I was tn the greatest possible alarm Fest she 
i^ould re^te the presence of her maid- to play propriety ;; 
M no, she had no such noMo». 

A sumikion's from Mr. Ooodrasm soon put the party m 
motion, aild in a few minutes we were a^aiii on oar journey 
—the dear interesting creature and myself tSte^*tSte, 

"Have you been long at Brighton?" said I. 

"SotiDie time," replied the lady— "some months, indeed." 
Here came a pause. 

" You reside in Loxkdon, I presume?" said 1. • 

^Mn the neighbourhood," replied the lady; at the same 
time drawing off the gtove of her left hand (which, by th» 
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way, was as white as snow), to smooth one.of her eyebrows, 
as it appeared by what she actually did with it, l)ut, as I 
thought, to exhibit to my sight, the golden badge of union 
which encircled its third finger. 

''And,'' said 1, ''have you been Uving alone at Brighton so 
long?" . , 

" Oh, no!" said the stranger; "my husband has only left 
me during the last few weeks, and has now summoned me 
home, being uni^ble to rejoin me on the coast." 

"Happy man I" said I, " to expect such a wife." 

Now, there did not seem much in this common-place bit 
of folly, for I meant it for little else than jest, to summon up 
a thousand feelings, and excite a thousand passions — to raise 
a storm, and cause a flood of tears. But so it was — my 
companion held down her head to conceal her grief, and the 
big drops fell from her beautiful eyes. 

" Good God!" said I, "have I said anything to induce this 
emotion? — what have! done? — forgive me — believe me, if I 
have erred, it has been unintentionally — I — " 

"Don't speak to me," said the sufferer — "it is not your 
fault — you are forgiven — my heart is full, very full — ^and a 
word that touches (he chord which vibrates to its very centre 
sadly affects me — pray — pray, let go my hand — and believe 
me I am not angry with you — I anr to blame." 

"But," said I — not implicitly obeying the injunction about 
letting go her hand, — ^because what harm can holding a hand 
do? — "you must be more explicit before I can be satisfied 
with forgiveness — you have occasioned an interest which I 
cannot control, you have excited feelings which I cannot sub- 
due — I am sure you are unhappy, and that I have referred to 
something which — r-" 

"Pray, pray ask me nothing," said my agitated companion; 
"I have betrayed myself-— but Lam sure, quite sure," added 
she — and I do think I felt a sort of gentle pressure of my 
hand at the moment—" that you will npt take advantage of a 
weakness of which I ought to be ashamed." 
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<* You may rdy upon me," said I, >' that, so far as you may 
choose to trust me, you are safe ; and you may believe, that 
any anxiety I may express to know more of circumstances 
^which (whatever they are) so deeply affect you, arises from 
an interest which you had excited even before you spoke.'' 

^' What would you think of a woman," said she, ^' who 
should open her heart to a stranger P or, what sympathy 
could sorrows excite, which might be told by her after an 
hour's acquaintance? No, no; let me remain unknown to 
you, as I am. Let us talk on ordinary topics, and let us part 
friends — but not to meet again." 

Not much in the habit of making conquest, and not being 
of that particular *^ shape and make" to be fallen in love with, 
at first sight, I confess this appeal seemed extraordinary. . It 
was clear^ from whatever cause arising I could not pretend 
to divine, that I had somehow prepossessed my companion in 
my favour; and certainly, if anything in the world could 
have induced me to resolve to meet this interesting creature 
again and again, it was her expressed desire that such a thing 
should not occur. I wonder if she anticipated the effect of 
her prohibition when she announced itl 

** Friends!" said I, ^^ why should we not part friends? 
Why should we notHve friends? Let me implore you, tell 
me more of yourself — that is all I ask." 

'^Good Godl" said she, raising her blue eyes towards 
Heaven, *'is it possible that my pride and spirit should.be 
so broken, so worked upon, that I could consent to. admit of 
such a conversation with a stranger? How strangely do events 
operate upon the human mind 1" 

^'Gende spirits should be gently treated," said I. '^ I fear 
some rude hand has broken in upon the rest that beings like 
you should enjoy?" 

^^Oh," said she, ^^if I could tell you — and I believe I 
must — to justify myself for conduct which must appear; to 
you so wild, so extraordinary, so unbecoming — oh, why, why 
did those people leave us together?" 
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I said nothing io this, beeause I eould not exactly guess 
n^y they did ; but that they had done sa, I confess, I did not 
so much r^ret as my companion Mid she did. 

^*If my poor mother could look from heaven,'' said she, 
''and see me degraded as I am, what would she thkde of M 
the tov« and care e&pended upon me in my inCuicy and 
youth r 

This last toocb was rather wounding to my vaatty ; because, 
ahbotrgb the lady m^ht consider herself somewhat let down 
in the world by tnrrelling in astage-coaeh, I thought it a little 
uncivil to refer to the circumstance wfatfe I was her Mow- 
passenger. 

'* If," said I^ ^you will so far trust me as to confide your 
sorrows to me, I pledge myself to secresy, and eten to pur« 
sue any course which you may suggest for relieving them.'' 

**My story is brief," said my companion ;> '^promise i^e 
not to refer to it at any fatore period daring my bfie — thai 
is, if we should ever meet aCiter to-day, and I vnll tnisC 
yott*'' 

Hero the pressnre of the hand was nnequivocid ; and by a 
corresponding, yet perhaps more fervent token, I sealed tbe 
compact between us. 

'' I am the daughter," said she, '' of a general officer, who 
with my exemplary mother resided diiefly in Somersetshire. 
The €»ei^ and attention of my parents were siSieitionately 
devotod to the education and improvement of thekr only ch8d, 
andl becMne, as they h«ve a thousand times said, thoMess^ 
ing^ of their denning years^ i was scarcely seventeen when 
I lost my father, and his death produceid not only a ohamge of 
circumstances in our family, but a change of residence; My 
m^ber and myself removed teBath. There we resided 
until we were induced to visit- the Continent, where^l am 
ashamed to go on — a nobleman became my avowed adnrirer, 
and made me an. offer of marriage. His rank was eiuilled, 
his fortune large; but I could not love him : was I wrong in 
refusing to marry him ?^' 
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^^AflBuredly not/' said 1, ainaased at the anhiuitioii which 
sfMirkled in «yes that latdy fbwed with lears^ while she re- 
ferred to the proper feeling and i^^irit she had exhibited in 
refusing a ma& she could not lore. 

*^ That refusal," continued the lady^^' my poor mother could 
not forgive; she never did forgive it, aad I believe thai her 
anger is still over me, for what I have since suffered seems 
like a curse* My mother's disapprobation of my refusal of 
this desirable nmich bad a oonqilicated origiB. She believed, 
and rightly tod, that I discarded her favourite, not only upon 
Che negative feehng of indifference or dislike towards hsm, 
but because I secretly preferred another. She was righi-^^' 

"And, you— — " 

**3tay " interrupted she— '<* hear me out— as I have be^un, 
you shall know all. I did love another^ a being aU candour, 
openness^ honour, and principle; talented^ aecomplfshed, 
gay, full of feeling, and generous to a (tmlt Bis name my 
mother, woidd not hear me mention. She expelled him our 
house, excluded him from my society* What then? — tri^ 
and evasion on my part supplanied obedience and sincerity. 
Th6 bonse of a friend afforded opportnnilic^ for ovr meeting, 
which my own denied-«-my youthful sphit could not bear 
restraiiit-^we eloped and ivwe married.'' 

*^ ^d dras you seeared your happiness," said I. 

*'ijb^nes»!" said my companion; and never shall I 
forget tifo eoLpression of bittemess, sorrett^, and remorse 
which animated her countenance as she pitMioOQced the word. 
*'Miscry-«'^ffiisery beyond redemption! My mother died two 
yearn after my ilUfeted uniomwith the man of my choice; 
and died without forgiving me my sad error. ' No,' said my 
angry parenc ;; * she has chosen her course and must foHow it, 
and v^n I am in my cold gtwve she wiH repent, and ihope 
be forgiven.' " 

^*Bnt how were your prospects of happiness bKgh'ted?'' 
said I. 
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^^Ahl" said my companion, *^ there is the point — there is 
the story which I dare not tell. Can I betray my husband ? 
Can I accuse him? Can I commit him to a stranger?'^ 

^' Being to a stranger/' said I, ''and one who, according to 
your own commands, is likely to remain a stranger to him 
always, you surely may." 

''Then hear me»" said the lady: /'we h^d scarcely been 
married three years when^ by some fatality to me wholly 
unaccountable, he became infatuated by a woman — woman I 
jnust call her — who led him into gaieties without his wife; 
who, fascinated by his agreeable qualities, became the monarch 
of his affections, the controller of his actions, and whp,. not 
satisfied with others attracting him from his home and all 
its ties, excited in his breast the fiercest jealousy against me.'* 

" Shocking!" said I; and I thought so as I looked at the 
bewitching creature; not but that I must confess I did not see 
the entire impossibility of the existence of causes for her 
husband's apprehension, considering the confidential manner 
in which she communicated all her sorrows to me. 

" Treatment the most barbarous followed this," said my 
companion; "a disbelief in my assertions, expressed con- 
temptuously, marked all his answers to any request I made 
to him. The actions and conduct of my life were examined 
and discussed, until at length he sent me to the coast to live 
under 'the roof of his mother, while he was constantly 
domesticated with the vile partner of his gaieties and 
dissipations. Is not this enough to break a heart, or is 
it not enough to drive a woman to the commission of 
the very crimes with which she finds herself unjustly 
charged P" 

Upon this last part of my fair friend's inquiry as to the 
lex talionis^ I could have but one opinion to give, and 
agreed cordially in her view of a case to which, as it ap- 
peared to me, she had devoted some considerable portion of 
her attention. 
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' ^*But,^' said I, '^ you are now returning home?" 

*^ I am/' replied the lady ; *' because the rival I am doomed 
to bear with is no longer in London; and because the avoca- 
tions of my husband will not permit him to visit Paris, 
whither she is gone. He thinks I am ignorant of all this, 
and thinks that I am a dupe to all his artifices: and why 
should I undeceive him?" 

*^ This rival," said I, **must be a very potent personage, if 
you are unable to break the charm which fascinates your 
husband, or dispel the influence which she has over him. You 
must have the power, if you have the will to do so.'' 

*^No," said she ; ^'my power is gone — his heart is lost to me, 
and is inaccessible by me. Oh ! you little know the treat- 
ment I have received from him ! — from him whose whole soul 
was mine, but whose mind is steeled and poisoned against 
me! — No human being can tell what I have suffered — what 
I do suffer I" 

It was clear I had now arrived at the conclusion of the 
story; all that remained was to make the application, or de- 
duce the moral; and, I honestly confess, it appeared to me, 
. that notwithstanding the object of her journey from her mo- 
ther-in-law's house at Brighton was to rejoin her spouse in 
London, she would gladly have availed herself of any sea- 
sonable opportunity of changing the place of her destination. 
In iact, I had involved myself more deeply than I anticipated, 
for, having become a confidante^ and having volunteered 
being a cavalier, I apprehended that in a minute or two I 
should be called fimlh as a champion, and, like another knight- 
errant, h)ive the outraged Damoiiel placed under my especial 
care. 

I confess I was now rather anxious to ascertain who my 
fair friend was, and what her surname — her christian name I 
had discovered to be Fanny. This discovery I made when 
she was recapitulating, more at length than I have thought 
it necessary to do, the dialogues between herself and her late 
respectable mother, in which I observed that, speaking in the 
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maternal dbaftoter, »h^ ealled henraif by ihat pretty and 
atmple aavie, i^ieh never was b^ter siBldd to a human 
being than herself. The ammatu^ and exertion of talkitig, 
aitd the ejLeitement to vhieh part of her narrative bad given 
ride, together with the effect of the air on a deHcateskin, had 
lighted up her sweet countenance, and I was jnst on the 
point of taking a very decisive step in the affair, when the 
ooaab suddenly stopped, and the do<M* befing opened, a pordy 
lady, with a bandbon^ and a bouquet as big as a gooseberry- 
bushy pioked on purpose for her, as fdbe, told ns, was sqae»»d 
by the higb-pr^ure power of Mr. Goodman's right hand into 
the eoaoh. She was followed by a pale-faoed ghHl of about 
ten years of age, with a smaller-sked bouqnet, a hasket-luH 
of sweed>eart'*fiakes, and a large phial full of weak red w«e 
and water. 

That I wits sorry for the tnlo^ruption I infust eandidly admit; 
but if the new-comers had been quiescent, it would have been 
more bearable, as I might have had time and leisure to con- 
sider wlfiat I had heard, and revolve in my mind not only the 
sad case of the fascivatiag creatwre before me, but to decide 
as io what step I myself should take, when we came to the 
l^aee of pM*ti9g. 

It is curious to see how soon a feeliag of sympadiy, or 
congeiiaAlity» or whatever dse it may be, renders strangers 
intimate; and when that sort of k^macy has begun, how it 
co9tioues and diows itself by comparison with the conduct 
observed to the next sirangers who appear. I and my fair 
friend w^e upon suoh good terms with each other, and so 
distent to the peopfe who had just jomed us, that the big lady 
and the little girl no doubt took us, if not for man and wife, 
at least for intimates of many ;^rs' standing; and dien to 
see, the moment they came in, the care with which my fellow- 
traveller put her bonnet sU^aight^ ai»d pulled her tippet round 
bar, and ^t her hag in order, just as if die were bef(H« com- 
pany 1 The contra^it was very fl^tterii^ to me, and so might 
hsAre been much more of her conversation, but that she main- 
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Uumd it, in a low tctte, so %a nei io h» beard by tba ittraa- 
gfus, forgaUiiig, I eoachide, that the pil^ of voioe whioh 
rend^fed it inaudUe to them, laft me equally iil4pformed- 

^^ Pray, air,'' said dne big lady, ^ whan does this here eoaeb 
git to the Olephant and Castle P "* 

'^ At a little past ^l^t," said I. 

'^ We goes through KioAtagtoa, I believe," said the lady. 

" We do." 

*^ U it IS ^uile agreeable, w,^ eoatinued jtbe avfaldame, 
'' io your gopd lady to have that 'ere wiAdow up, I should be 
ufleommoa eUegated, beeause my httle ^Emif Lawinia is jist 
out of the soarlel feyer, aud I am afoard of her taking oould/^ 

Die com i»n ati<Hi of blusd^ps in this little speech set daie 
kte weeping Faaoy into a laugh ; for there was in the eomet 
of her eye that playful sparide which no grief can quite sub<- 
due. She waa as readily alive to ftin as assaUable by sorrow; 
and so it is with aH peoyle who feel i^rons^y; for, as Moore 
says in one of his Melodies, 

*^ The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns.'' 

Tfa^ plump lady» however, found that she had inade some 
i^stake$ and not at all t^ing intp the account that people in 
general do not very nuieh approve of sbuUipg themselves ^ 
in a coach, hermetieally sealed, with patients ia the scarlet 
fever, set me an4 my " goad lady " down as two proud, con- 
ceited upsets, and revenged ber^ to our utter dism^^y,. by 
dissipatii^ the i^rrows of silence, in eujeying the solace of 
pqpperoMnt lossenge^* one of wbieb she feei»etf took, and ad- 
ministered another to her darliag pet on the opposite seat; so 
that while my coinpanioii was gratified by the redolence of 
the fragrant herb through the medium of the old ladyt I was 
iodu^ed by the more active and efficient exertions of the* 
living anatomy next her. 

The coaph rattled on^ ai&d I beheld my opposite neighbonr 
no Imiger as ^ stranger. She leaned forward, just as we 
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passed Kennington turnpike, and asked me whether I went 
on to Charing-cross, or left the coaeh at the Elephant and 
Gastle. I told her that I stuck by the ship to the last, and 
hoped she would permit me to assist her in securmg her lug- 
gage. It was at this period, in the midst of the jangle of the 
vehicle and the clatter of the Macadamized road, that I 
endeavoured to induce her to tell me her name. This she 
positively refused. Then I looked about for the superscrip- 
tion of a letter, which sometimes very inflexible ladies, under 
similar circumstances, will considerately let slip — ^and thus, 
one gets in a moment accidentally what worlds would not 
tempt them deliberately to disclose — ^but no — ^it was toodark to 
read writing; yet, I was so convinced that she actually held a 
card ready to give me, that I endeavoured gently to force her 
delicate right hand open, in order to obtain the desired in- 
formation. But, I found I was wrong; she seemed deter- 
mined, either that I should know nothing more of her, or, if I 
did, that I should at least have the trouble, or pleasure, as 
the case might be, of hunting after my intelligence. ' 

Failii^^ in the main point of my inquiries, I endeavoured 
to ascertain what part of London she resided in, and tried 
every street, square, row, and corner, from Grove-road, Pad- 
dington, to Dog-row, Whitechapel, in order to excite an 
affirmative nod, and one of those bewitching smiles which 
I began to love — ^but no. Well, thought I, the time must 
come when you must go, and then I shall follow; and so, if 
you choose to be silent and uncommunicative, and dignified 
and disagreeable, I can be revenged upon you; not that I 
could believe a woman who would generously confide the 
sorrows of her heart to a man, could be ill-natured enough 
to withhold the trifling addition of telling him when that heart 
was doomed to beat. 

The moment arrived, and we reached the Elephant and 
Castle. The sudden check of Goodman's team took my poor 
Fanny by surprise, and threw her forward, so as to bring 
her somewhat in contact with myself; but the lamps of the 
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coach had been lighted at Smidiers-bottom, and tt^e were in 
the dark, compared with ol^ects without; and never shall I 
foi|;et the hurried Bcramble into which she '' righted herself/^ 
as her eye glanced on a countenance outside the carriage, 
brightly illmninated by the lamp on that side — she seemed 
thunder-struck. 

'' My God!'' said she^ '' here's Charles I '^ 

'' Who the devil is Charles?" said I. 

*^ Hush I-^my husband,'' rephed the lady ;^ he's coming \ 
— I'm so glad these people are in the coach." 

The door opened, and a hand wsa introduced. ^' Fanny ! " 
said the master of that hand, in a soft tone of endearmelit. - 

<' Here I am, love," said my companion. 

^^ Mone! — what — quite full?" said the husband. ^ 

'* Yes, dear," said the wife ; *^ and so tired. I never was 
so glad to get out of a coach in my life." 

In a moment I thought I recognised the voice of the hus- 
band. 1 coiled myself into the corner. She would have got 
out without my being betrayed, if she had not dropped hei^ 
glove.— Why the deuce had she taken it off? — A light was 
sent for, and the moment it came I beheld, ia the object of all 
my indignation, and the cause of all her sorrbw — ^the oldest 
friend of my life — Charles Franklin^ 

'* Why," exclaimed he, the moment he recognised me, *^ kf 
thatjfOtt/ — fellow-'traveller with my wife, and not known to 
each other? — this is curious!" 

^' Franklin!" said I, in a sort of tremor. 

^' Do you know my husband, airf^ said the lady — '^how 
very strange!" 

Yes, diought I, I wish it were impossible. 

'^ I have not seen you these ten years," said Franklin 
*• Come home with us — ^you must and shall — 1-- " 

" Indeed," said I—" I " 

'^ Oh, come, come," said Franklin ; '* you can have no en- 
gagement-^you shall have no ^gagement to supersede this. 
I rejoice in having found you after so long a separation "— 
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and then Mr. Franklin introduced me to his wife in due form, 
much to the isistonishment of our fellow-travetiers at the 
other side of the coach, who concluded, by what they had 
seen, as indeed they had shown by what they had said, that 
we were, if actually not man and wife, two of the oldest and 
most intimate possible friends. 

I have a melting heart in the way of a proposition from 
a friend, especially when it is made tinder extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, like those which accompanied and preceded 
Franklin's; but altogether I sincerely declare, that I never 
was more embarrassed in my existence. I still wished to 
see the adventure through, and behold my Niobe in her own 
domicile. I looked to my charming companion for a tele^ 
graphic signal. If she had frowned a negative, I should have 
repeated the signal, and strenuously declined going; but 
by the glare of the lamp at the inn door I thought I saw 
affirmative in the glance of her eye, which induced me to 
believe, that my visit would not annoy her; and so, really, 
rather than doom her to a tSte-d^tSte with her tyrant — 
though he ira« my friend — I consented to put myself in a po- 
sition as irksome almost as position could be. 

We left the coach — my trips from Brighton being perio- 
dical and frequent, I had no luggage, and we proceeded, 
with the maid and the bandboxes, to my friend's hou6e--^of 
course I shall be excused mentioning the locality — but it was 
one of the prettiest bijoux I ever saw : good taste predomi- 
nated in every part of its decorations, and I soon discovered, 
by certain drawings which were pendent on the walls, that 
m^ fair companion was an artist, while the pianoforte and 
harp bespoke her (as she had herself, indeed, informed me 
she was) accomplished in other sciences. 

After a suitable delay of preparation, such as taking off 
things, and refreshing, and all that, our dinner was served 
—nothing could be nicer or neater. 

" Fanny, dearest," said Fraiiklin, " let me give you this 
wing; I know, my life, you like it.'' ^ 
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^^ No, Charles, deari, not a bit more, thadr you^^' said 
#Faiiny. 

" Come, love, a glass of. wine with me," said Charles; " 
Mis an old fashion, but we have been apart some weeks, 
"80 our friend will excuse it" 

'' To be sure he will," said Fanny, and they drank to each 
other with looks admirably suited to the action. 

'^ How strange it is," said Franklin, '^ that after so long a 
separation, we should meet in this extraordinary manner, 
and that Fanny should not have found you out, or that you 
should not have discovered her ! " 

" Why, my dear Charles," said Mrs. Franklin, ^ strangers 
do not talk to each other in stage coaches." 

" Very true, my angel," said Mr. Franklin ; ** but some ac- 
cident might have brought your same to his ears, or his^ to 
yours." 

While all this was going on, I sat in a state of perfect 
amazement. Charles Franklin and I had been schoolfellows, 
and continued friends to a certain period of life; he was all 
that his wife had described him to be, in the earlier part x)f 
his life, but I confess I saw none of the heartlessness, the 
suspicion, the neglect, the violence, the inattention of which 
she also spoke ; nor did I perceive, in the bright animated' 
look of pleasure which beamed over her intelligent counte- 
nance, the slightest remains of the grief and sorrow by which 
she had been weighed down on the journey. 

'^ Do you feel tired, my Fanny? " said Franklin. 

"No, dear," replied the lady, "not very, now; but those 
coaches are so small when there are four people in them, 
that one gets cramped." 

Here I felt a sort of tingling sensation behind my ears, 
anticipatory of what appeared to me to be a very natural 
question on the part of Franklin, as to whether we had been 
full during the whole journey; Mrs. Franklin, however, saw 
in a moment the false move she had made, and therefore di- 
rected the thoughts of her barbarous husband from the sub-- 

12* 
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ject, by telliiig h'lm dike bad a leUer for him from dear 
mamma — meaning his mother, under whose surveillanee she 
had been forcibly immured at Brighton. 

About thid period Fanny retired, and proceeded to the 
drawing-room, cautioning us, as she departed, *' not to be 
long.'' Charles flew to the door, and opened it for his de- 
parting fair— he accompanied her beyond its threshold, and 
I thought I heard a sound of something very like a kiss, as 
they parted. 

" How strange it is,'' said he, resuming his seat and push- 
ing the wine towards me, *' that you should have thus acci- 
dentally fallen in with Fanny! — she is very pretty; don't 
you think so?" 

^'More than pretty, surely," said I; *^ there is an intelli- 
gence, an expression, a manner about her, to me quite cap- 
tivating." 

*' If you were present when she is animated," said her 
husband, '' yon would see that playfulness of countenance, or 
rather, the variety of expression to advantage; hermind lights 
up her features wonderfully ; there is no want of spirit about 
her, I can assure you." 

'* I was quite surprised when I heard of your elopement," 
said 1. 

" Her mother," said Charles, '* an old woman as proud as 
Lucifer, was mad after a title for her, and some old broken- 
down lord had been wheedled, or coaxed, or cajoled, or 
flattered into makingber an offer, whioh she would not ac- 
cept ; and then the old lady led bet* such a life, that she made 
up her mind to the step i^hich made her mine." 

'' And ensured your happiness," said I. 

" Why yes," said Franklin, " upon my word, taking all 
things into the scale, I see tto cause to repent the step. Be- 
tween ourselves— of course I speak lis an old friend-^Fanny 
h$s not the very best temped in the world, and of late has 
taken it into her head to be jealous. An tM acquaintanee 
of mine, ^hom I knew long before I was tMrHed, has be«n 
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over here from France, and I have been a good deal about 
with her,' during her stay; and as I did not think her qmifi a 
person to introduce to Fanny, she took huff at my frequent 
absence from home, and began to play off a sort of reta-* 
liation, as she fancied it, with a young lieutenant of lancers of 
our acquaintance. I cut that matter very short; I proposed 
an excursion to Brighton to visit my mother, to whidi f be 
acceded, and when I had settled her out of reach of her 
young hero, and under the eye of my mamma, I returned to 
fulfil my engagements in London. And now that this fftir 
obstacle to her happiness has returned to the Continent, I have 
recalled my better half." 

*^ You seem, however, to understand eadi other pretty 
well,'' said I. 

^^ To be sure," replied Charles; '* the only point is to kee|i 
her in a good humour, for, entre nous, her temper is the 
very devil — once know how to manage thai, and all goes 
weU," and I flatter myself I have ascertained the mode of 
doing that to a nicety." 

Whether it was, that Fanny was apprehensive, that iul4er 
the genial influenoe of her husband's winet or Mpon the wijp% 
of old friendship, J might let slip some part of the day-a ad'- 
venture, I know not, but we were very eariy summwed to 
eoffine, and, I cgnfi^se, I waa by no means ^spleased at tho 
termiiiation of a oomrers^tion which every mgsn^nt I 99/^ 
pected would take some turn that wmjtU iaevitahly pnidnce 
areourrenee to the journey, fmd, perhaps, eventualiy tend 
to betray the confidence Which ^ oppressed wife had re* 
pesed in me. 

We repaired to the drawing-room.^ Fanny wa^ redining 

on the sofa, looking as fascinating as ever I saw a My lo<^ 

*^ Charles, dearest," said she, ^* I thought you woidd never 

come up ; yoM and your friend must have had something 

very interestmg to talk about to detain you so long." 

<' Wedidn't think it long. Fan," said Charles, ^'becausewe 
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really were talking on a very interesting subject — we were 
discussing you."^ 

*^0h, tny dear Charles!'- exclaimed the lady., <^'you 
fbtter me ; and what did be say of me?'* said she, addressing 
me.' 

^' That/' said I, '' I cannot tell you : I never betray any- 
thing that is told me in confidence/' 

Her looks explained that she was particularly glad to hear 
me say so, and the snule which followed was gracious in the 
extreme. 

^*Now,'' said Charles, '* that you have thus strangely found 
your way here, I hope we shall see you often." 

" And 1 hope so, too," said Mrs. Frwklin ; ". I really be- 
lieve sometimes that things which we blind mortals csdl chance 
are pre-ordained. . I was not coming by the coach in which 
I met you, nor should I have been in it, if the other coacb 
had not been full, and then " 

^' I should have lost the pleasure,'' said I, .'* of seeing an 
old friend enjoying the delights of domestic happiness." 
' Here Fanny gave me a look expressive of the perfect mi- 
sery of her condition; and Charles, whose back was turned 
towards us at the instant, in coming up the room again, while 
her badk was turned to Aim, made a sort of face, something 
between the sorrowfol and the grotesque, which I. shall 
never foi^et, but which indicated, most unequivocally, what 
his feelings on the subject were. 

Shortly after this, the happy pair began to be so exces- 
sively kind and tender to eacli other, that 1 thought it was 
quite time to beat a retreat, and accordingly took my. leave, 
earnestly pressed by both parties to repeat my visit as often 
as I. could, and to let them see as much of me as possible. I 
returned them my warmest . thanks for their kindness, but 
named no day for my return, and wished them good night 

I have not been there since. I called, indeed, once, and 
Charles called on me, but I have ]beeii little in Loddon during 
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the last season, and they have been much in the country, t 
could not have equitably maintained an intimacy with them, 
for I felt neutrality would be quite out of the question ; thus, 
although the recurrence of my old friendship with Charles 
Franklin has been productive of no very satisfactory results 
as relate to ourselves personally, it has given me an addK 
tional light in my path through the world ; and now, when- 
ever I see a {iicture of perfect happiness presented to my 
eyes, affection on one side and devotion on the other, as- 
siduity met by kindness, and solicitude repaid with smiles, 
instead of feeling my heart glow with rapture at the beauti- 
ful scene before me, I instantly recolleot thjsit I once travelled 
to London In the Brighton Goach^ 
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BY UIS8 L. E. hAJXDOti, 



WATK9*--the miglity , the pure, the beautiiiil, the unfathoB»* 
«Ue — ^here is tl^y element so glorious as it is in thy own 
domain, the deep seas ? What an infinity of power is m the 
far Atlantic, the boundary of two separate worlds, i^art like 
those of n^emory and of hope 1 or in the bright Pacific, whose 
tide^ are turned to gold by a southern sun, and in whose 
bosom sleep a thousand isles, each covered with the verdure, 
the flowers, and the fruit of Eden I But, amid all thy here- 
ditary kingdoms, to which hast thou given beauty, as a birth- 
right, lavishly as thou hast to thy favourite Mediterranean ? 
The silence of a summer night is now sleeping on its bosom, 
where the bright stars are n^irrored, as if in its depths they 
had another home an4 another heayen. A spirit, cleaving 
^ir midway between the two, might have paused to ask 
which was sea, and which was sky., The shadows of earth 
and earthly things, resting omen-like upon the waters, alone 
showed which was the home and which the Wrror ^f (he 
celestial host. 

But the distant planets were not the only lighta reflected- 
from the sea; an illuminated villa, upon the extreme point of 
a small rising on the coast, flung down a flood o>f radiance 
from a thousand lamps. From the terrace came^the breath 
of the orange-plants, whose white flowers were turned to 
silver in the light which fell on them from the windows. 
Within the hall were assembled, the fairest and noblest oi^ 
Sicily. 
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Ev«ry one, they say, has a genius for something — that 
of Count Ajperai waa for festivals. A king, or more, the 
Alhesian Periolesy might have weieomed his most fiivoured 
guests in such a chamber. The walls were painted in fresco, 
as artists paint, whose present is a dream of beauty and whose 
iiitore is an immortality. Each fresco was a scene in Arca- 
dia $ and the nymphs, who were there gathering their harvest 
of roees, were only less lovely than the Sicilian maidens that 
flit^ past. Among these was one mndi darker than her 
compMions) her Eastern mother had bequeathed to her her 
black hair and her olive skin ; in her eye was that bright- 
ness, and on her eheek was that freshness, which belong only 
to the earliest hour of youth-^tbe blush had been too fleet- 
ing to bam, the smile too dear to oast that shadow wUeh 
even light flings as it lengthens. But to-ntght the colour was 
heightened, the eyes wore a deeper shade, for the hue of 
the downcast lash was upon them, and the sweet half-opened 
mouth was too earnest for a smile* "" 

Lolah was listening to those charmed words which change 
the girl at once into the woman^-^we step not over the 
threshold of childhood till led by Love. Alas, this knowledge 
is ahnost always heralded by a sorrow I That morning had 
Lolah heard from her stem uncle, that the love she bore to 
her cousin Leoni di Montefiore was a childish toy, and as 
such was to be put away ; and all her happiness had been 
destroyed by havin^^ to reflect upon it. Poor Lolah I how 
hard it is to teadi th^ young that life is made up of many 
parts; and that wealth, rank, power, are more to be desired 
than affection-! To-night she was listening to Leoni-«^and 
who ever tbougbt of the future when the presait has first 
taught us we love and are beloved ?-*HUiIt, her eyiM we/re 
filled with tears, and her heart beat heavier than usual. 
Leoni spoke of hope; but is not hope only a more gentle word 
foi* fearP And yet, with that mystMous eontradieticm which 
mke& the fever of human existence, neither would have re- 
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nounced the certainty of the other's affection for the cardess 
content of yesterday. Strange, that ignorance should be 
our best happiness in this life, and yet be the one we are 
ever striving to destroy ! 

Leoni and his cousin stood in one of the deep windows ; 
she leaning as if to inhale the fragrance of an Indian rose, 
and mark a flower which, brought from a far land, seemed 
more delicate than its bright companion. A pedestal of the 
green malachite stood beside, and on it a vase carved with 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia; these shut them out from the rest 
of the dancers. 

'^ My father," exclaimed Leoni, <^gave his daughter to hep 
father ; " — th^i a Utter thought of the wasted heritage, which 
had made his noble name^ a fetter rather than anaid^ for a 
moment caused the lover to pause. 

^'Holy Mother! — but my uncle has just entered the room ; 
let me go, ere he finds me talking to you.^' 

Lolah waited not for an answer; another moment, and she 
had passed her slender arm through that of one of her com- 
panions, and was lost in die crowd. It was so sudden, Leont 
scarcely believed she was gone ; surely her sweet low sigh 
was on the air — no ! it was but the breath of the Bengal rose. 
His eye wandered round ; it fell on the sculptured vase, and 
there stood the Grecian father, a witness to the sacrifice of 
his youngest and loveliest child. 

'' Even so, my gentle Lolah, will the altar be thy tomb."' 

Leoni started, for a figure now stepped from the sha^ie of 
the column : not only his last words, but their whole con^ 
versation must have been heard. 

^' Yes, Don Leoni," said the intruder, replying rather to 
bis thoughts and look, ^^I have heard your discourse; par- 
don me when I say it was wilfully overheard. It is long 
since I have hearkened to the eager and happy words of 
young affection, and I listened as if to music; and, like mja- 
sic, they have^died in hearing," 
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Leoni thought he would as soon that the dialogue had not 
heen quite so attractive — strange, that it should be so to the 
cold and proud Donna Medora ! 

Again his companion answered to his thoughts — **You 
marvel at my speech; I could wonder myself at this still 
lingering sympathy with the base lot of humanity : but mor- 
tal breath and mortal frame cannot quite break away from 
mortal ties. Don Leoni, I pity you — I wish to serve you : I 
know, not, if in giving you wealth I give you happiness ; but 
wealth I can give. This is not the place for such words as 
mine must be. Breathe. not in living ear what I have said: 
my power to serve you depends on your silence. Gome to- 
morrow to our palazzo.^' 

Medora turned from him and descended the terrace. The 
weakness of our nature — how soon any strong ejpootion mas- 
ters it I Leoni stood breathless with surprise and hope ;' he 
had once or twice before seen Donna Medora, and he had 
heard much of her. Young — she had seen but three-and- 
twenty summers deepen into autumn; beautiful —for it was 
as if Heaven had set its seal on her perfect face, — ^her life was 
one of sadness and solitude. The cathedral where she knelt, 
the poor whom she aided, the sick-room of her aged father, 
and her own lonely chamber — these were the haunts of Me- 
dora. ^'hen about seventeen, a severe illness had stricken 
her even unto death ; almost by a miracle she was restored 
to life, but never to youth — the shadow of the grave, to 
which she had so nearly approached, seemed to rest upon 
her. Her glad laugh never again made the air musical as 
with the singing of a bird in spring; her light step forgot the 
dance; and her lute was given to another. The sympathy 
she once had for joy was now kept entire for sorrow ; but 
the mother who died in her arms, the father whose long and 
sickly i^e she soothed and supported, thought her nature had, 
in so nearly approaching heaven, caught something of its ele- 
ments. And Lolah, who, as a distant relative, sometimes vi- 
sited Don Manfredi's chamber, said that Medora was almost 
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an angel; and added — ^^I should think her quite one, but 
that I do not fear her, and that she seems unhappy.'* 

It was reported that love and religion had held a bitter 
conflict in her heart. Before her illness she had been be- 
trothed to a young cavalier; on her recovery she refused to 
fulfil her engagement, alleging that the instability of life had 
taught her the vanity of human ties : all she now asked, was 
to devote what remained of existenpe to her aged parents. 
Remonstrances, prayers, were alike unavailing; and the young 
Count Rivoli became one of the Knights of Malta. Some 
years had since passed ; and in the gay and hurrying drde of 
Palermo^ Medora's najne was rarely mentioned. 

Leoni dwelt upon her promise of assistance; but the more 
he reflected, the more hopeless it se<sined. How could she 
give wealth, the daughter of one of Sicily's poorest nobles? 

Our: young Sicilian was naturally of a daring and recklesa 
temper ; and resolving to hope, without analysing why or 
wherefore^ be re-entered the saloon. He danced no more 
with Lolah ; yet he had the satisfaction of seeing her look sad 
and languid while dancing with another. But how resdese 
was the night that followed! Hope is feverish enough at all 
tiifies; what must it be when stimulated by curiosity! 

The first blush of morning awakened Leoni from his light 
slumbers : he looked out ; the hue of the dcy was that too of 
the sea ; the waves of the Mediterranean floated on as if 
freighted with roses ; yet how Leoni wished they were gKtter* 
ing with the clear colourless light of moon! IKever say that 
time Is of equal length : the iQOvement of the hoprs is as iiw 
regular as the beating of the heart wliidi siea$ures them. 
A y«ar of ordinary life, if counted by hopes, fears, and han 
cies, was in that lingering morning. At le&i^h, noon sounded 
^*ommany a turret; and, regardless of the heat, the young 
Count hurried to the palaneo. 

When he reached the pier, a crowd of boatmen offered 
their services. 

«' What, ho ! Michele and Slefano I I have tried the swift- 
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ness of the Santa CMharhia before now. Remember, I am 
as impatient as. . . .'' 

** Your lordship always is," replied Stephano, who, having 
an answer always ready, always answered. 

Leoni jumped into the boat, whose celerity showed that the 
wax taper her pious rowers offered to Santa Catharina yearly 
on the day of her f^te, was not thrown away; though, perhaps, 
the activity of the brothers who rowed did as much as their 
piety towards sending the litUe vessel swiftly through the 
waters. 

''You want to land,'' said Michele, ''at San Marco's 
steps?" turning the head of the boat to the accustomed land- 
ing-place. 

The steps to which San Marco lent his na^ne bad been 
worth many a sequin to them; for (he winding path to the 
left led to Lolah's villa, 

" No, no " replied Leoni ; " to the Nymph's Cove." 

" Signor," returned Michele, " those steps lead only (o 
Count Manfredi's garden." 

"And it is thither I am going." 

The boatmen exchanged looks of astonishment bordering 
on dismay, which was not diminished by the silence of the 
usually gay cavalier. Montefiore leant back in the boat : as 
the interview drew nigh, a feeling of fear-^not fear, that was 
what none of his house bad ever yet known — but of awe, stole 
over him. Many a mood had that morning passed through 
his mind; disbelief-~^but surely the iftad seriouniess of such a 
one as Donna Medora could never stoop to mockery! — then 
hope, like a sweet summer^shower, when dark clouds break 
away into sudden light — till all his thoughts fixed on one 
mysterious ciroumstance-— ^that he was the only person who 
had seen her the preceding evening. The Count d'Arezzi 
himself was not aware that she had been among his guests. 

While musing on the singularity of this, they arrived at 
the landittg-place, and found the Senora's page in waiting. 
Dumb from his birth, the boy Julio had been brought up in 
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the Manfredi family, where his weak frame and want of lan^- 
guage had exempted him from all but the lightest tasks. 

'^ What wonld the Senora Lolah say to this visit P" cried 
Stefemo, the moment his master was out of hearing. " The 
lady Medora is beautiful as an angel; I marvel we never 
rowed cavaUer hither before/' 

" We never have; but / have, and in an evil hour. Well 
had it been for my first master if he had never looked on a 
face so fair and so false. I remember when I was wont of 
an evening to row the Count Rivoli to this very spot. We 
used to see a white veil waving among the trees — it was the 
Senora watching his approach : they were very happy then. 
But^I know not how it was, unless it be the inconstancy of 
women; for change is as natural to them as it is to the sea. 
The lady Medora was taken dangerously ill: during her 
fearful sickness, never was truer lover than my master; the 
shrine of Our Lady was laden with gifts; and night after 
night he paced beneath the window of her room, — till she 
who lay dying above, could scarcely look paler than he who 
watched below. And yet, on her recovery she refused to 
wed him. She declared, that, in her danger, she had made 
a vow not to marry. They say the young Count knelt at her 
feet, but in vain ; and for her sake he forswore the face of 
woman and his native country. Count Rivoli is now a 
Knight of Malta. What has the Senora Medora to do with 
another lover?'' 

*' Well, yonder gallant's step is not much like a lover's," 
replied Stefano, as a bend in the path enabled them to see 
the slow and thoughtful pace at which Leoni followed his 
guide. 

The boy who led the way walked feebly and languidly, and 
Montefiore hurried him not. The gloom of the neglected 
garden added to that on his spirits; and the wild eyes and 
pale face of his dumb attendant seemed to fix his attention 
painfully. It was a countenance whose unhappiness was 
catching; for Leoni thought how terrible was his lot, de- 
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barred from that noblest privilege of humanity, interchange 
of thought, and its sweetest interchange of feelings! The boy 
stopped suddenly at the door of a summer-house, so hidden 
by the dark branches of the pine trees around, that the stran- 
ger might have passed it by unnoticed. They entered to- 
gether; the page approached his mistress, pointed to the 
visitor, and then left the room. 

Without rising from her own seat, Medora signed to Leoni 
to take the one opposite. At first she seemed so absorbed 
in thought, that even his entrance was insufficient to rouse 
her; she evidently hesitated to speak, as if she had not yet 
resolved on the purport of her words. Her young and im- 
petuous companion found the silence very oppressive; but 
even his impetuosity was subdued by the gloom ground him.. 

Panelled with the scarce woods of other lands, whose 
cornices were carved in quaint wreaths of flowers, mingled 
with crosses of divers shapes and the family arms, it was 
obvious that a rich though barbarous taste had here once 
lavished its wealth. But Time had, as usual, laughed the 
works of man to scorn; and pomp amidst its decay sickened 
over its vanity. The colours were all merged in the heavy 
black of age; the gildings were tarnished; and the cornices 
broken and defaced. The temple, of which but a few fallen 
columns remain — the mighty city, whose stately fragments are 
strewed in the desert — are solemn, not sorrowful. But the 
desolation of yesterday comes home to every man's heart — 
to-morrow its portion may be his own, and the faded ta- 
pestry, the discoloured floor, and the mouldering painting, 
speak of sorrow which still exists, and poverty which is still 
endured. 

Leoni gazed round the gloomy banquet-room, and remem- 
bered a festival which had been given there; he was a child 
at the time, and perhaps his memory lent something of its 
own gaiety to the scene. But he was roused from his reverie 
by Medora's voice. 

" My silence, Count," said she, " must seem strange; but 
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when you have heard the story I am aboi|t to reveal^ yail 
will not marvel that I hesitate to speak words which are even 
as those of Fate. You love, asd you are beloved; surely 
you might be happy. There is but one obstacle, that of 
wealth. Leoni, I can make you ridi^^rich as the fabled 
kings, who poured forth gold like water : dare you accept 
the offer?" 

'^ On what conditions P" exclaimed Leoni^ almost uncon- 
sciously clasping the cross of the "order which hung at bis 
neck. 

''On none,'' returned, his companion. ''Fear not my 
conditions, but your own use of the wealth I can bestow. 
Dare you take your destiny into your own hands ? But I 
will place my life before you, and then judge for yourself.'^ 

Medora rose from her seat. 

"Not here, where. the unoharmed air might bear away 
my words, dare I tell my history. Count Leoni, you have 
heard of wondrous and fearful secrets, whose spell is over 
stars and over spirits; you have heard of mortals to whom 
immortal power is given— such power is mine. You deem 
you are speaking to your cousin — ^would that you were! I 
have but ihe borrowed likeness of her whose life long since 
reached its appointed boundary. Give me your hand, and 
in a few minutes we shall be in my own dwelling, amid those 
immeasurable deserts where only my story may be commu- 
nicated. Do you consent to accompany me?" 

Leoni answered by taking the hand extended towards him. 
Even as he touched it, a dense vapour filled the room; he 
felt himself raised with a sudden and dizzy velocity; he leant 
back; the cloud was as the wave on which a swimmer floats, 
borne by no effort of his own ; and a pleasant sensation of 
deep came over him. He was roused by the light touch of 
his companion, and startled into consciousness. They were 
standing on the top of a mighty tower; one of those, whose 
height, seen from below, seems to reach even unto the hea- 
viens — but the summit once gained, we only find what an 
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iauMft«ure«i4e upward distance remains. A hot bright nopn 
filled the air with light, but not with fertility; for far as the 
«ye could reach — and the dear colourless atmosphere seemed 
to extend the sight even to infioity'-^spread an arid desert, as 
if sand were au element, and only shared its empire with the 
i»ky. But immediately around the tower lay the giant ruinU 
of a onee glorious city ; one of those built when the world 
was in the strength of its youth, and reared buildings whidi 
were the work of centuries, and yet but the work of a life : 
the cradle and the grave were then far apart. Now the 
shadow of the last rests «}pon the first, and all life groans 
beneath the weight and darkness thereof. Then the marble 
of the quarry and the gold of the mine lay on the sur^ftce^ 
the fertile sell of the East yielded forth its abiindance; and 
the labour, which was in loaian's destiny, needed not to he 
4^1 given to that ^ad and perpetual strife with ^hunger which 
tieloBgs to our worn-out and weary age. 

it seemed, however, as if Time had long paused in his 
work of destruction ; the vast masses of carved granite, the 
luneken cobimns, the shattered w^k where once four chariots 
^rove abreast, all-remained as they had done for ages. Year 
after year the burning sunshine forbade the rain to fidl, and 
speedily dried up the dews of night ; no green moss, ne creeps 
ing plant, a» in his native Italy, hid the ruin which they 
were aiding : the bare ^ite marble shone distinct from the 
Mnds. 

Leoni turned to his companion; her face and garb were 
wholly changed: she Mood upon her native tower, and bad 
resumed her native shape. Ae Medora, she bad been ^ 
like his own Lolah*— a slight, low figure, who^e grace was 
that of childhood , the same eweet pleading eyes, alike, save 
that hope gave its gladness to the &ce of Leila, whik that of 
Medora had all the moumfuhiess of memory. But the glo- 
rious beauty of the being at his side* though it wore the 
diape, had scarce the semUanee of mortaJity. The face had 

IS 
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that high and ideal cast of beauty which made the divinities 
of Gi^ece divine; for the mind was embodied in the features^. 
The large blue eyes were of thcv colour of the noon, when 
heaven is full of light ; they looked upon you like the far-off 
shining of some vast and lonely planet. Her garb and tur- 
ban had an Oriental splendour ; a silver veil mingled with 
her rich profusion of hair, which was bound by strings of 
costly pearls. Round her arm was rolled a band of gold, and 
on her hand she bore a signet of some strange clear stone, 
covered with mystic characters. Her height and step were 
like a queen^s, such as might have beseemed the young Em- 
press of Palmyra, ere she walked in the triumph of the Ro- 
man conqueror. 

" I may not enter," said she, " the hall of my father's tomb 
but in mine own shape : follow me." 

Casting the golden sandals from her feet, she led the way 
down a flight of black marble steps. They paused at the 
foot of the tower; two enormous doors flew open, and though 
it was the bright light of noon he had left behind, Leoni 
stood dazzled at the glory of the hall. The crystal roof was 
traversed by a shining zodiac, lit by a pale unearthly flame; 
the black marble floor was covered with inscriptions in gold, 
but they were in unknown ciphers : Leoni observed, however, 
that they were similar to those on the girdle and the border 
of his companion's robe. The gigantic pillars which sup- 
ported the vast dome were also of black niarble, covered, in 
like manner, with golden hieroglyphics. Retween them 
were immense vases, each one a varying mosaic of precious 
atones, and filled with the same pale flame which lighted the 
zodiac above. In the centre of the hall stood a huge crystal 
globe, and upon its summit a fiineral urn of the purest ala- 
baster, on which neither figure nor sign was graven. Around 
were placed seven silver tripods, whereon were burning odo- 
riferous woods, which filled the air with their perfumes. 
'^ In yonder urn," said Medora, '' lie the ashes of my 
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father. I have obtained that gift in search of which his life 
was $peQt; and yet I would that our mingled ashes were 
strewn on those elements we have mastered, and in vain." 

She now seated herself on a radiant throne opposite, and 
Leoni leant on the lion^s skin at her feet. We have said 
that Leoni was of a race to whom fear was uidmown, yet he 
felt his heart beat quicker than ordinary, and his glance 
quailed. before the melancholy and spiritual beauty of the 
eyes now shining upon him. 

'^ You see in me,'^ said his mysterious companion, ^Mhe 
only Uving descendant of those Eastern Magi to whom the 
stars revealed their mysteries, and spirits gave their power. 
Age after age did sages add to that knowledge which, by 
bequeathing to their posterity, they trusted would in time 
combat to conquer their mortality. But the glorious race . 
perished from the earth, till only my father was left, and I 
his orphan child. Marvels and knowledge paid his life of 
fasting and study. All the spirits of the elements bowed 
down before him; but the future was stilt hidden from his 
eyes, and Death was omnipotent. His power of working 
evil had no bounds, but his power of good was limited ; and 
yet it was good that he desired. How dared he put in mo- 
tion those mighty changes, which seemed to promise such 
happiness on earth, while he was ignorant of what their re- 
sults might be P >aqd of what avail was the joy he might pour 
out on life, over whose next hour the grave might close, and 
only make the parting breath more bitter from the blessings 
which it was leaving behind? 

'^ I was no unworthy daughter of such a sire ; I advanced 
in these divine studies even to his wish, and looked to the 
future with, a hope which many years had deadened in him- 
self, but from which I caught an omen of ultimate success. 
Alas ! he mastered not his destiny : I have said before, his 
ashes are in yonder urn; A few unwholesome dews on a 
summer night were mightier than all his science. For a 

13* 
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time I struggled not with despair ; but youth is buoyant, and 
habit is s(roi%. Again I pore4 over the mystic scroll — again 
I called on the spirits with spelt and with sign. Many a 
mystery was revealed, many a wonder grew familiar; but 
still Death remained at the end of all things, as before. One 
night I was on the terrace of my tower. Above me was the 
deep blue sky, with its stars — worlds filled, perchance, with 
the intelligence which I sought. On the desert below was 
the phantasm of a great city. I looked on its small and 
miserable streets, where hunger and cold reigned paramount, 
and man was as wretched as if flung but yesterday on the 
earth, and there had been as yet no time for art to yield its 
assistance, or labour to bring forth its fruit. I gazed next on 
scenes of festivity, but they were not glad; for I looked from 
the wreath into the head it encircled, and from the cartanet 
of gems to the heart which beat beneath — and I saw envy, 
and hate, and repining, and remorse. I turned my last 
glance on the palace whithin its walls ; but there the purple 
was spread as a pall, and the voice of sorrow and the cry 
of pain were loud on the air. I bade the shadows roll away 
upon the mais, and rose depressed and in sorrow. I was 
not alone r one of those glorious Spirits, whose sphere was 
far beyond the power of our 'science, whose e&istence we 
rather surmised than knew, stood beside me. 

'^ From that hour a new existence opened before me. I 
loved, and I was beloved — love, to which imagination gave 
poetry, and mind gave strength, was the new element added to 
my being. Alas! how little do the miserable race to which I 
belong kaow of such a feeling! They blend a moment's vanity, 
a moment's gratification, into a temporary excitement, and 
they call it love. Such are the many, and the many make the 
wretchedness of earth. And yet yonr own heart, Leoni, and 
that of my gentle cousin, may witness for my words, there 
are such things as truth, and tenderness, and devotion in the 
world ; and such redeem the darkness and degradation of its 
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hL Nay, more — if ever the mystery of our destiny be un- 
ravelled, and happiness be wrought out of wisdom, it will be 
the work of Love. 

^^ It matters little to tell you of my blessedness ; but my 
very heart was filled with the light of those radiant eyes, 
which were to me what the sun is to the world. Yet one 
dark shadow rested on my soul, beyond even their influence. 
Death had been the awful conqueror with whom my race 
had so often struggled, and to whom they had so often 
yielded. A mortal, I loved an immortal, .and the fear of se- 
paration was ever before me; yet a long and a happy time 
passed away before my fear found words. 

^^ It was one evening we were floating over the earth, and 
the crimson cloud on which we lay was the one where the 
sun^s last look had rested. Its gleam fell on a small nook, 
while all around was fast melting into shade. Still, it was 
a sad spot which was thus Jbrightened — it was a new*made 
grave. Over the others the long grass grew luxuriantly, 
and speckled, too, by many small and fragrant flowers ; but 
on this, the dark-brown earth had been freshly turned up, 
and the red worm writhed restlessly about its disturbed ha- 
bitation. Some roses had been scattered, but they were 
withered ; their sweet leaves were already damp and disco- 
loured. All wore the present and outward signs of our eter- 
nal doom — to perish in corruption. 

*"* The shadows of the evening fell, deepening the gloom 
into darkness — the one last bright ray had long been past, 
when a youth came from the adjacent valley. That grave 
but yesterday received one who was to have been his bride 
— his betrothed from childhood, for whose sake he had been 
to far lands -and gathered much wealdi, but who had pined 
in his sJbsence and died. He flting himself on the loath- 
some place, and the night-wind bore around the ravings of 
his despair. Wo for th^t seliishness which belonged to my 
mortality ! I felt at that moment more ai terror than of pity. 
I thought of myself: Thn^ must |, with all my power, my 
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science, and loved by one into whose sphere Death comes not, 
even thus must I perish I True, the rich spices, the pev- 
fumed woods, the fragrant oils, which would feed the sacred 
fire of my funereal pyre, would save my mortal remains from 
that corruption which makes the disgust of death even wore 
than its dread. A few odoriferous ashes alone would be left 
for my urn. Yet not the less must 1 share the comman doom 
of my race,~I must die ! 

" * Nay, my beautiful!' said the voice, which was to me as 
the fiat of life and of death, so utterly did it fill my existence ; 
^ why should we thus yield to a vague terror? Listen, my 
beloved ! I know where the waters of the fountains of life 
roll their eternal waves — I know I can bear 70U thither and 
bid you drink from their source, and over lips so hallowed 
Death hath no longer dominion. But, alas ! I know not what 
may be the punishment. Like yourselves, the knowledge of 
our race goes on increasing, and our experience, like your 
own, hath its agonies. None have dared what I am about 
to dare, and the future of my deed is even to me a secret. 
But what may not be borne for that draught which makes 
my loved one as immortal as my love ! ' 

" I gazed on the glorious hope which lighted up his radiant 
brow, and I said to him, ' Give me an immortality which must 
be thine.' Worlds rolling on worlds lay beneath our feet 
when we ^tood beside the waters of life. A joyful pride swe- 
lled in my heart. I, the last and the weakest of my race, had 
won that prize which its heroes and its sages had found too 
mighty for their grasp. A sound as of a storm rushing over 
ocean startled me when I stooped to drink, the troubled waves 
rose into tumultuous eddies, their fiery billows parted, and 
from amid them appeared the dark and terrible Spirit of Ne- 
ces^ty. The cloud of his awful face grew deeper as it turned 
on me. ^ Child of a sinful and a fallen kind!' said he, and he 
spoke the language most familiar to my ear, which yet sounded 
like that of another world, ^ who have ever measured by their 
own small wisdom that which is infinite — drink, and be im- 
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mortal I Be immortal, without theVisdom or the power 
belonging unto immortality. Drink !^ 

'' I shrank from the starry waters as they rose to my lip, 
but a power stronger than my will compelled me to their 
taste: The draught ran through my veins like ice. Slotvly 
I turned to where my once -worshipped lover was leaning. 
The same change had passed over both. Our eyes met, and 
each looked into the other's heart, and there dwelt hate — bit-- 
ter, loathing, and eterna^ hate. I had changed my nature ; I 
was no loiter the gentle, up-looking mortal he had loved. I 
had changed my nature; he was no longer to me the one 
glorious and adored bieing. We gazed on each pther with fear 
and abhorrence. The dark power, whose awful brow was 
fixed upon us like Fate, again was shrouded in the kindling 
waters. By an impulse neither could control, the Spirit and 
1 flung ourselves down, the steep blue air, but apart, and each 
muttering, 'Never I never T And that word 'never' told our 
destiny. Never could either feel again that sweet deceit of 
happiness, which, if it be a lie, is worth all truth. Never 
more could each heart be the world of the other. - 

"Our feelings are as little in our power as the bodily struc- 
ture they animate. My love had been sudden, uncontrollable, 
and born not of my own will — and such was my hate. As little 
could I master the sick shudder his image now called up, as 
I could the passionate beating of the heart it had once excited. 
I stood alone in my solitary hall — I gazed on the eternal fire 
burning over the tomb of my father, and I wished it were 
burning over mine. For the first time I felt the limita- 
tions of humanity. The desire of my race was in me accom- 
plished — I was immortal ; and what was this immortality? A 
dark and measureless future. Alas, we had mistaken life for 
felicity! What was my knowledge? it only served to show 
its own vanity ; what was my power, when its exercise only 
served to work out the decrees of an inexorable necessity? 
1 had parted myself from my kind, but I had not acquired the 
nature of a spirit. I had lost of humanity but its illusions 
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add they dioae are what render it supportable. The mystic 
scrolls over which I had once pored with such iilteilseitess^ 
were now flung aside; what could they teach me. Time was 
to me but one great vacancy; how could I fill it up, who had 
neither labour nor excitement? I sat me down mournfully^ 
and thought of the past Why, when love is perished, should 
its memory remain ? I had said to myself. So long as I have 
lifle, one deep feeling must absorb my existence. A change 
-—and that too of my own earnest seeking-^'had passed over 
my being ; and the past, which had been so precious, was now 
as a frightful phantasm. The love which alters, in its incon^ 
stancy may set up a new idol, and worship again with a 
pleasant blindness; but the love which leaves the heart with 
a full knowledge of its own vanity and nothingness,-^whicb 
saith, The object of my passion still remains, but it is worths 
less in my sight — never more can I renew my early feeling 
^— I marvel how I ever could have loved-^1 loathe, I disdain 
the weakness of my former self; — ah, the end of such love is 
indeed despair 1 

^' Do you mark yonder black marble dab, which is spread 
as over a tomb? It covers the most silvery fountain that ever 
mirrored the golden light of noon, or caught the fall of the 
evening dew, in an element bright as themselves. The ra- 
diant likeness of a Spirit rests on those waters. I bade him 
give duration to the shadow he flung upon the wave, that I 
might gaze on it during his absence. The first act of my im- 
mortality was to shut it from my sight. There must that black 
marble rest for ever. ' 

" Why need I tell you of the desolation with which centu- 
ries have passed over my head? At length I resolved to leave 
my solitude, to visit earth ; to seek, if I could not recall, my 
humanity; to interest myself in my species, and help even 
while I despised them. The thousand hues of sunset ^ere 
deepening into the rich purple of twilight, when I paused over 
a Sicilian palace. Lemon and orange trees crowded the ter- 
race^ and their odours floated upwards towards an apartment 
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where every caseme&t was flang open for the sake of air. 
One etnaoiated hand stretched out on the purple silk coverlet, 
the other extended towards an aged female beside, reclined a 
young and beautiful girl; she was dying. A week of fever 
had donetihe work of years; life had burnt fiercely out; and 
the fragile tenement^ wasted and worn away, lay in that Ian* 
guid repose which is the harbinger of death.. The long black 
hair hung in palMike masses ; it had been losened in the rest- 
lessness of pain. Her mother kept bathing the sunken temples 
with aromatics, but they throbbed no longer, and the sufferer 
motioned to her to desist. She ikow asked rest rather than 
relief; but life yet put forth its last energy in affection, and 
clasping her mother's hand, she turned her large soft eyes to 
her father. He stood watching her, as though, while he 
watched, life could not escape. Suddenly, a slight convulsion 
paSi^ed over the face of the dying girl ; she gasped as if for 
air, and raised h^self on her pillow without assistance, but 

' sank back with the effort ; — she was dead. A wild scream 
broke from the mother, and she fell senseless by the bed. 
The father eaught the lifeless hands of his child, and, mad 
with despair, implored her not to leave h\m. Loud sobs 

--came from the further part of the chamber : there was now 
no one to disturb by that passion of sorrow. 

'* Human misery is an awful sight. The old nurse ap- 
proached the corse ; she smoothed, the long dark hair, — she 
placed a chaplet of roses on the brow, and a few fresh flowers 
in the lifeless hand. The rich light from the open casement 
fell on the white dress, and ^till whiter face, with a mocking 
cheerfulness. The aged cr^ture could restrain her grief no 

. longer ; she rushed to a darker part of the room, and wept. 
A thought struck me : over the departed I had no power ; 
but I could spare the agony of the living. Yes, I would take 
upon myself human relattons, would bind myself by human 
ties, — I would be to them even as a daughter. The next 
moment I had assumed the shape of their cfaiM. 

'^ Far in an unfrequented track of the southern seas lies a 
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small island ; there are aged trees and ^arly blossoms ; aod 
amid them myidads of shining insects and bright-winged birds 
make the solitude glad with life ; bat they are its sole inha- 
bitants. Once driven away by a tempest from its ordinary 
course, a ship discovered the little isle. The Spaniards 
landed; they took possession in the name of the Madonna, 
and with pieces of grey rock piled up a cross. ' Human eye 
has never since dwelt on that, lovely and lonely shore ; but 
beneath the shadow of that cross lie the mortal remains of 
your cousin Medora. — ^Gradually I allowed some sign of re- 
turning life to appear; the old nurse, who was bending over 
the body, was the first to exclaim, ' Bring a looking-glass, for 
there is breath within those lips.' The slight cloud left on 
the mirror was as the very atmosphere of hope ; eyes dim 
With weeping, cheeks pale with watching, were lighted up on 
the instant. 

" I felt a new and keen happiness in tke happiness I had 
given. It needs not to tell how I gradually recovered, and ' 
how the parents, whose very life seemed bound up in their 
child's, were never weary of gazing on their recovered trea- 
sure. But a grief of which I had not dreamt awaited me. 
Medora had been betrothed to a young Sicilian nobleman. 
The moment an interview was permitted, the lover was at my 
feet, full of that hope and that joy he was never to know 
again. You are aware how the marriage was broken off, on 
the plea of a vow to the Virgin made in the extremity of 
danger; but you know not the agony I inflicted, or that I 
endured, in listening to the passionate despair of Rivoli; and 
when he said, ' Your death I might have borne — it was the 
will of God, and life would have lived on a hope beyond the 
grave; but thus to find you changed to me, to tjiink that you 
can hold our love an offence in the sight of Heaven, and that 
I, who have loved, and who do lo^e you' so unutterably, 
that I should be the first sacrifice you offer up, — this, Me- 
dora, is more than I can bear 1' 

'^ In listening thus, how I repented me of my rash inter- 
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fereDce with the course of human life ! If I had given joy, I 
had also caused more sorrow ; and, worse, I had reason to 
question whether the grief of the marriage thus broken off 
did not embitter, despite of all my care, the brief period of 
Donna Maria's life. 

'* I have now little more to say of myself. The last few 
years have been devoted to Don Manfredi's declining age; 
wearisome has th'e task been, and still I have clung to it. I 
' own, yet shun, the fatal truth, that my lot is but an awful 
solitude, without duties or affections — those ties and bless- 
ings of humanity. And now for the wealth I offer you : I 
know not of its consequences, but I know those ccmsequenceg 
can be but in your own acts. I do no more than a mere 
mortal might. On this interview there is imposed the con- 
dition — secrecy ; on the possession of riches there is none. 
The spirits of riches are the first and the meanei^t which 
yield to science : il shall be my care that they reach you in 
simple and ordinary chanels. Speak I" 

" Givie me," exclaimed Leoni, " give me wealth ; give me 
Lolahl" 

A purple cloud filled the glorious hall ; again stupor over- 
whelmed him; again he awakened, and there he was in the 
lonely summer-room, and Medora, with her pale child-like 
face andhlack garments, at his side; but he met the large 
dark eyes filled with a strange wild light, and he knew It was 
no dream. 

*^ Leave me now/' said Medora ; ^' bnt on your Ufe be silent. 
Life and secrecy are one. . Farewell i" 

Dizzy with expectation, Leoni returned to the boat. The 
clock of San Francisco's abbey struck ; he had been away but 
one hour. Pallid and abstracted, there was something in his 
look that effectually, silenced the boatmen ; nay, they re- 
miuned in gloomy stillness after he had left them. 

^' He has met with a refusal," at length said Stefano. 

^^ Rather say, that there is evil in yon dreary palazzo and 
that pale girl, and that.their influence is on him. The lady 
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Medora is kind and generous, but there is a curse follows her; 
and when did ever gift of hers turn to good ?'' 

" The notary Signor Grazie awaits your pleasure,*" said a 
domestic, on Leonids entrance to his palace. 

The notary's business was soon told. The Marchese Ra- 
venna, a distapt relative of the young Count, had made him 
his heir ; and boundless was the wealth the aged miser left 
behind him. That evening saw Leoni a welcome guest at 
his uncle's'; and but a few weeks fled past, ere orange-flowers 
bound the bridal tresses of his gentle cousin. The same day 
died Count Manfredi; and, as if her life were one with his, 
Donna Medora breathed her last at the very moment of her 
father's death. 

^' One, two, three ; so late, so very late," exclaimed ttie 

Countess di Montefiore, '^ and Leoni still from home ; there 

was a time when I dreamed not of keeping these solitary vigils." 

Wearily Lolah arose from the velvet (jttoman, and again 

the hour was struck by one of their own clocks, a few minutes 

later than the Abbey; it was succeeded (for the time-piece 

was a rare device of askilful artist) by a sweet and lively air — 

one of those Neapolitan barcarolles which, like the glad miisic 

of Memnon's lyre, seemed inspired by the morning sunshine. 

** Mockery," sighed the youthful watcher, ^* for the flight of 

time to be told in music !" 

She b^an to pace the room, — that common resource of 
extreme lassitude, when sleep, to which the will consents not, 
hangs heavy on the eyelids. Ti*uly night was made for 
sleep; since to its wakefi^l hours belongs an oppression un- 
kuo^n to the very dreariest hours of day. The stillness is so 
deep, the solitude so unbroken, the fever brought on by want 
of rest so weakens the nerves, that the imagination exercises 
despotic and unwholesome power, till, if the heart have a 
fear or a sorrow, up it arises in all the forcc^ and terror of 
gigantic exaggeration. 
-The Countess had long since dismissed her attendants; yet 
the pearls still braided her hair, which hung nearly to her feet, 
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io two larg^ fiaii^i and a white silk robe, carelessly Hastened 
at the waist, shrouding her whole figure in its loose folds^gave 
her something of that ghost-like appearance with which our 
fancy invests the habitants of another world. And truly, with 
her pale cheek and melandioly eyes, she looked like a spirit 
wandering mourofully around the scene of former pleasures. 
Yet what luxury was there not gathered in that gorgeous 
1:00m P The purple silk curtains excluded the night*dews, 
while they allowed the air to enter freighted with odours 
from the orange^ trees on the terrace below. The nuns of 
the Convent of St. Valerie, so celebrated for their skill ia 
embroidery, had exerted their finest art in traafiferrtng all 
the flowers of spring io the white velvet ottomans : you might 
have asked, which was real — the rose on the cushion, or Uiat 
which hung from the crystal vase? The jewels lavished on 
the toys scattered round, had been held a noUe dow^ by the 
fairest maiden in Sicily. On the walls were pictures^ esuch 
one a world of thought and of, beauty. The Grecian land«t 
scapes of Gaspar Poussin, who delighted in the graceful 
nymph, and liie marble fane which recalled a mythology all 
poetry, Ss if in his dreams he had dweU in Thessaly. The 
rugged scenes which Salvator Rosa loved to delineate — the 
forest, dark with impenetrable depths ; the hare and jaggedi 
rocky rough as if Nature had forgotten it ; the aged pine . 
riven by the lightning, and. beside it some bandit, desolate 
'and stricken as the tree by which he stood, but with a cruel 
defiance in his looks, as tho«^ be longed to resent on all the 
usuries he had received from a few. Near at hand hung one 
of the glad Earths and sunny skies in which the more buoyant 
spirit of Claude Lorraine nevdied, as if its native elemeoi 
were sunshine. Thei^e w^e portraits too, i6e noble and the 
beautiful e( her race; faces which toU a whole history — an4 
y ^ Lolah ioari^ed them not. 

6ttt one twelvemoBih had ^e been a iiride, and her fans- 
band's fresence was unfamiliar to his home." Day after day 
did sooM wkiad friend — {or when do friends not delight in 
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the sorrow of the prosperous? — come to lier with tales how 
the Counts wealth was lavished on others less lovely than 
herself. And even that very evening had her father been with 
her, tdlingher that no wealth could hold out against Leonids 
reckless prodigality — against his mad passion for gaming. In 
pity to the gentle creature, who could only lean on his bosom 
and weep, he might not tell her that the husband of her love 
was an object of universal suspicion, and that sorcery and the 
once stainless name of Montefiore were coupled together. 
He left her with those words of fondness which are never, 
and those words of comfort which ever are, said in vain. 
Wretched she had long been, but not till to*night had she 
owned the truth even to herself — owned that all her dreams 
of happiness, all -the fairy creations of her fancy, had melted 
away, like the gardens and palaces she had seen painted on 
the air in the Bay of Naples. 

Weak, selfish, and vain, Leoni's was t|ie very nature which 
l^ealth corrupts; he looked upon it but as the source of self- 
gratification. He forgot that the power^with which the rich 
man is endued, is a sacred duty, whose n^lect brings its own 
punishment ; and that he who seeks pleasure with reference 
to himself, not others, will ever find that pleasure is only an- 
other name for discontent. At first Lolah was the idol of his 
heart — she became his bride — and a few happy weeks were 
passed in retirement and bliss; but Leoni soon looked beyond 
the small circle of the heart. They went to Palermo, and 
there he took delight in magnificence ; his vanity es^ulted in 
glittering display, it was gratified by envy and wonder. Fdte 
succeeded C6te, till he himself grew weary of his prodigal 
hospitality : he craved for variety ; and Lolah's timid and 
gentle temper was ill fitted to be the check he needed. Gram- 
bling sQon became a habit; his enormous losses were an ex- 
citement ; he knew he could repair them with a wish — he 
cared not, therefore, for the money he lost; but he desired 
to conquer fortune, and held success to be the triumph of 
skill. In the early part of his career, that evil and grudging 
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feelings with which people regard great and sudden wealth, 
exhausted itself in prophecies of the certain ruin to which the 
young spendthrift Count was hastening ; and when those pro- 
phecies were not fulfilled, their utterers were disappointed; 
they viewed it as a sin that he had proved their omens un* 
true. In sad truth, half our forebodings of our neighbours 
are but our own wishes, which we are ashamed to utter in 
any other form. 

Gradually, the crowds at the Montefiore palace grew less 
noble; those whose consequence was diminished by its splen- 
dour, were the first to turn away ; their example was fal- 
lowed by those who had nothing ifi gain ; then went those 
who are ever led by example ; — ^till the palace only gathered 
the dissipated and the dishonoured ; the needy, who made 
want their plea, for even they needed an excuse ; and the 
gamester, who was reckless whither he went, so that he in- 
dulged his passion^ Old friends one after another became 
cold, and new friends were insolent and familiar. All this cut 
deep, and Leoni plunged still more madly into every possible 
excess; and when alP other aids to forgetfulness failed, the 
red wine*cup was drained for oblivion. 

Pale and sad the young Countess passed the weary hours 
in her splendid solitude; she felt the loss of friends less than 
Leoni, for had she not lost her husband ? That evening had, 
however, been spent from home ; it was the time of the Car- 
nival — she had been to a masque as an Indian maiden ; and 
now sat up for Leonids return, half in girlish vanity, half be- 
cause she could not bear the day to close withoqt seeing him ; 
she knew that he would let himself in by a private portal, 
which he had had expressly made, and that he must cross 
that chambe^on his way to his own. Chilly and fatigued, she 
again drew the rich flower-wrought cashmere around her ; 
for a moment she sat, 'her cheek resting on her hand ; at 
length she leaned back on the ottoman, and sunk into dis- 
turbed and half-conscious slumber. She^as roused by a 
noise — and starting up to meet Leoni, saw a stranger in the 
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act of puUiDg mde the cartaias of the window tbroi]^ 
which he was catering. Excess of terror made her speech* 
less for a momeat ; when the mao, who was in the garb of 
a boatman, said, 

''For the love of the saints, be calm, lady! I woul^ lay 
down my life in your service ; just bear me." 

Lolah now recognised Stetano, who had before their mar* 
riage brought her many a note and flower from Leoni. 

'' Is the Couoit within?" asked he anxiously. 

'' I expect him every instant; but tell me your business 
at this strange hour." 

Steiano hesitated. 

" Perhaps it were best 1 should, and yet — do you know 
where I could find his Excellency?" 

Lolah shook her head mournfully. 

'' Lady, I must then tell you all ;" and he looked aside, 
and spoke hastily, as if unwilling to watch the misery his 
•words must cause. " Lady, to-morrow Ibis paiaoe will be 
seized by the officers of the Inquisition, the Count--* now St 
Rosalie punish his enemies! is accused of sorcery — to-m<MTOw 
he will be arrested. My brother is one of their servants ; but 
the Count is our old patron-^he gave me a hint — I rowed 
hither — by means of a fishing-hook I fastened a rope to the 
balcony, and sprung up: I know every room of the palace, 
and tbongbt lo take my chance of meethatg the Count Leoni; 
«ay boat lies below — a ship will sail from the bay at the 
bredc of {day — they need sail fast, for they have better wise 
aboard than they would wish to have known in Palermo." 

'* B(Ay Virgin! if my husband should not relnml" ex- 
iclaimed Lolah, wringing her hands in an agony. Stefiuio 
had not a word of comfort for such an emergency. Suddenly 
the Countess rose from her seat : ^^ I will trust in the blessed 
saints for his return : what is the latest p^iod that we can 
escape?" 

" It will not be li^t this half hour, and I will answer for 
liis safe pttpisige while dark ; but if the day once break, the 
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fishermeD will be abroad, aod tbere will not be a chance of 
escape." 

hMk sank on her knees, and remained for k few moments 
with her face hidden between her hands in earnest prayer. 
Rising from the ground, she hastily 'addressed Stefano : 

** Will yon remain here and wait as long as you dare for 
the Count's arrival f I will return in a few minutes; I only 
go to make some brirf preparation for our flight.'* 

'' Your flight P" ejaculated the boatman, " you are in no 
danger.*' 

''It matters not,*' answered she passionately; '' i will not 
leave my husband's sidow" 

Ten minutes had scai*cely elapsed, when she reappeared 
in a i^ain dark travelling dress, and dragging with her a lai^e 
horseman's cloak. 

'' This will conceal him, as he must stay for no change of 
apparel. . Bat can it be so long? why, it is a quarter of an 
hour since you told me we had but half a one; and the gay 
and fairy chime of the time-piece told four o'clock. , 

'< It is very dark still,'' said she, looking from the window. 

'' Yes, lady, it is very dark, the moon set an hour ago ; but 
do not you lean out, the night-dew is falling heavily." 

Again Lolah turned to the time-piece, the hand marked 
that five minutes more had passed away; she looked to Ste- 
fano, but he only shook his head and muttered some indistinct 
sound. A little rosary of coral and of the many-coloured 
lavas of Vesuvius hung at her waist — she prized it, for it was 
her dead mother's gift to her in her earliest childhood, and 
it was linked with the hope and affection of other years: her 
hand trembled so that she could not count the beads, but she 
repeated the prayers, at first audibly, and then the words 
died away in faint jmuimurs; at length she herself knew not 
what she was uttering. Her cheek, which had been pale as 
the funereal marUe, burned with crimson, her lips were 
white and apart — the fever of her mind had communicated 
itself to her frame. With an unsteady step she again ap- 
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"pFrOadheA t!hebaflGdiiy-^'*l%ll me," sisiia^,faitifly, *<is&er6 
a grey streak amid those clouds P I cannot see." 

'^liafly, It 4s 4iin 'dtt^k; bist!" At 'thiis tnoment, admtant 
Dtep tras htstti iti Aie corridor; ^nofhing (but bearing made 
intensely ttHxtdty cmAd hiAve -esiugfat it. 

'' IVIdth^r (X^Qoil I thaiik tbiee, it is beoni I" 

*Sbe spi^ti^f<^i^ard ;%ut1ier%ea8 grew fiizzy,'and lAie leant 
for a moment against (hfe tWte'fbr imppatt lieoiii'etfeerea 
the room,%aggara *witb^bis 'excited^gil^liis'iiloaSfdisorSered, 
his rich vest left open at the throat, as if in the agitation of 
Hbe gutning-^table ^he'had loosisned it to gf<ne himself ttir; a 
contraction, seemingly habitual, darkened hisforehead; fae'was 
^dnng still, but tbcestprcission and cdldti^ 6f yoiltb'werei^ne. 
Tie advanced inoodUy "and «ibstractedly, ^hen Ills 'eye 'iwte 
caught by the appearance of Stefano, who had lost 'not aikib- 
mettt'hi'fesf^ning tbe'eoilsoftfaeropeto the balcony. 

''^Rdbber r shouted 'he ; but the hand whicli sought ^bis 
sword Wa!s afrlssteQ by libMh^s light touch on^is arm. 

'' Be sttHy^for'yonr'sweet life^ sake,"iiaid she, in aneartnest 
-whisper, 'that fieedliis attention at onee; '* 'yonder laiibful 
creatnre has risked'his^for ybur's ; we must fly, or-to^mbrrow 
dawns foryouin the dungeons of tbe Inqubition; all is ready 
for 'flight, only come." 

LecAii turned still |iiiler;'tbiefn rallying with the high con- 
rage of his'raice, exclaimed, ^^'Who dares accuse me? 'and 
Whatis my crime?" 

*«^hat ttuittei^ not," said St^ano; " my broflier gavetne 
the hint; you fly to-night, or are a prisoner in the morning. 
In'tfae natne of the good 'St. 'Bosdlie, don't stand talking; you 
'fattve loiit time enough already; we have setded everytbing 
-while waiting for you; — ^as if any good Christian ever liept 
'sncbbbttri^Pbut these last words'wei^ mattered in* an under- 
tone. 

^^Come, my Qiusband, there will be opportunity enough 
^for expIaMtion; fling this doak round yoth, andfollow me," 
Sttid the'Countess, stepping onwards. 
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«»M«w, iidkik,'' «JDiM4 1H^»tiffm% 4bli;(l<$4 ^ 4be 
J^er, frfiidhA oonBdioHS £ml^ j^ itj^ owfi iti^KtlifieeiUfl^ 
i«M irue; <^<pcnrer isball frou ^.(ei|:p^e4 ito itl^p )||ar4^hi|p ^ 
danger •ofisiieh a Aight, ferm^,^ lnr<NpUJf||3SJ;fo^S^ip|l^f^^'' 
Sat flhe iRBftsalmady^it lihe loot ^tl^e J^^. 

wtant more, ^BtefaM jms mef'mg h\9 im^ h4^ ihfi)\^^ 

"lx)]a^, judijr itfe you be«e?" •fauir^t &pi^ il|ii#,49i IJt^ibiHiir 
accents of self-reproachy as he felt jber bjOfi^ ^i^k ^op ^ 
liboidder. 

^'•Nay, lay Lemi,^' aaid ithe )kMW sw0«t Ar^jtp^rfit^ '^i<lV ^f 
ence 4nii)g with socli ipassioi^ale love, ^' ?idl^I!e^b^^M J^bp bptf 
^KJiepe vests all my eanlhly /haffftnti^ P ^4k mg imi ott 
your heart, Leoni love mine, I am very, very ,b^|{y>jr!^' 

Gently ihis acm enfdd^d ith^ tfm&iiwg aoidi >^i^ike form 
Aatosestedtupon him,iand ^tbiB memory cif^tbe^:|iN|rj|jrtefl[r 
deoness^gBfihed .into bis tho^g^.; viini^ sb«, iKti^ a i^flo^^ 
engrossing devotedness, forgot e^iei^tbillg kl^ itbftt W jui^ 
(band was oneemore lier owp. 

*<¥(HiJBii0t just pass iov Pw ruiNiiWAfif^'* 111^4 .l§(j9fw<t, 
*' who have bribed me to rowy^U beyoyip^<l appwerf^l Apl4e^ 
Teaob, «aa wIh> meaji ifi fStay frpm Pajtjqprmip, 4(11, for' the 
dai^hter's sdfi% tbe lo^r is fpi^ivep." 
^* 'Whither -are we/going?"' asked MpntcigoFp. 
^Qn boavd yonder .vessel, wbiph bean la sgiiigs^^i^r^BD-; 
and pray you, at tbe.poftTwbere shestopft, Iqcie ao tipieip 
^oribMking for.anpther. Bo yon rf^mmbf» the Mai^Qb^se di 
nGmmrsai?" 

^* Ay, the stripling I the sweeping away of wfap^P(dM^^fis 
Ihe.only iost^nee of luek that ever awaited me £rf(tbft'ac- 
owsed rouge et noir table." i 

^* I doubt you owe something of your preseiK pli^itpbiio; 
•be is4ieiihew to the<6cand Inquisitor." 

^^ And my husband is then the vietim rof 1^^ vile revcyi^e T 
cried the Countess Jn atpoe^of d(^ligbt. 

14* 
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Stefano made no answer : the next moment they were close 
to the ship,' and he, Csistening the boat to its side by a rope, 
sprang on board, to be spokesman for the party. Lolah 
trembled as the fragile bark rocked to and fro beneath the 
dark stern of the vessel, from which hung a kntern, whosis 
dim light showed what she deemed their perilous position. 
Leoni might have felt the beating of the heart pillowed on his 
own; but he had himself beeh so long the sole object of his 
thoughts, that his wife's fear, not being shared by himself, 
never entered his mind. 

" How provoking it is that I should have lost my last rou- 
leau! I have not a ducat; and you hurried me so, that I had 
ibo time to bring away anything !" exclaimed he, peevishly. 
*^ What the devil terms shall we come to with these rascals, 
without money ?^' 

'' I have here three rouleaux," said the Countess ; ^' I 
should have brought away more gold, but for its weight— -I 
therefore preferred my diamonds, as to their sale we must 
look for our future support.'* 

A smile passed over Montefiore's face ; dearly did Lolah 
love his smile ; but now rather, a thousand tim^ rather would 
she have met his darkest frown. 

" All is settled '^ you are to give the Captain fifty crowns 
on arriving in port; for the sake of his own pretty Agata, he 
said he would not be hard upon two young lovers: — I 
thought," added Stefano, in a whisper, *' I might so promise, 
as I knew my lady had brought jewels away with her." 

'^ Give me the rouleaux," said the Count, " and do you take 
them, Stefano; and when I return I will increase them a 
hundredfold." 

*^ Keep your money, good your excellency; what I have 
done was in honour and love for your noble house. Keep 
your gold; it would little benefit me, I trowl" 

LeOni rose in anger, and began hastily to ascend the side 
of the ship. Stefano helped the Countess, who, as with his 
aid she climbed the knotted ropes, whispered. 
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<' Take the gold, and hy it out in masses at the shjrine of 
St. Rosalie, and this ring — my father gave it me ; he will 
thankfully redi9em it, and bless you, as his child does now.'^ 
'' Come, come, SteCono, here^s what will furnish you with 
many a merry night ;^' and Montefiore again pressed the mo- 
ney into Ste&no's hand^ who did not now reject it : the voiee 
in which he muttered his good wishes was inaudible; and as 
he sprung into his boat, the tears of a three-year-old child 
stood in the eyes of the hardy rower. The Captain civilly 
showed the fugitives into a small cabin; and a fresh breeze 
filling the sails, bore ihemt rapidly from Sicily. 

Next morning, all was astonishment and consternation in 
Palermo; there was the palace with its splendid ornaments, 
its almost r^al train of servants; there were the goi^eous 
Jesses, there were the golden caskets filled with jewels and 
perfumes; but where were the Count and Countess? The 
domestics searched every room in dismay; not only were 
they gone, but not a vestige remained of their flight. A strange 
suspicion rose in every mind, pale and aflPrighted they crowded 
together, and then surmise found speech. What if the demon, 
for whose wealth their lord had bartered his immortal soul 
— what if he had exacted, at length, his fearful tribute: had 
he carried off his victim bodily? But then the Countess, 
their gentle and pious mistress, could she be involved in such 
awful doom ? — A loud knocking at the portal broke off their 
discourse; every one hurried to the door — to admit the offi- 
cers of the Inquisition. All search was fruitless, all inquiry 
vain. The palace was confiscated, and its rich furniture 
sold; the Marchese di Montefiore was summoned to appear 
ou a charge of sorcery ; he came not to answer the accusiation, 
and sentence of oultawry was passed against him. A thousand 
wild rumours were afloat, which finally merged in one — that 
unearthly retribution had been exacted for unearthly riches. 
Yet there were two in Palermo who knew the truth; the 
father of Lolah, who died shortly after, a lonely and brol^en- 
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t«a¥«il(i> ifam^i aoki St0finioM-lMit h« lefpt the secpcl) m^ one of 
Mtfi^ Mi iwtht «ni when he peFkriMid in a storm at sH^ k 
wan^lMrM wili< hiw Wf the deep amiA fetlkMlefft^ wa^iP^ 

But Mvr t9 return to our fugitiveeu Ail the first port tbey 
tombed, thejr re-enharked^ imd finaHiy landed at Marseittes; 
tf iSiiulH but loteiy cottage on the sea^akore' received them^ 
M €^e plantation eaeiroled the house, and the Provenee rose 
loohedl ift art the casemente. The far plains were covered 
t(Mli heaAi and thyme ob one side, and ott the other was the 
s^v "^ere the rich yesaeh of the merchants seeaied lo aatt to 
and fro for ever. Fear and fat%ite had severely tried a firame 
so fraitas that of Loldk; and her husband's apfMr^ensioi^on 
hei^ aeeount for a time recalled his love : — perhaps they are 
snore imseparaUe than we are ready to admit. Leoni Mi Uiat 
&e was the only link between Lolah and life — his care the 
barrier betwe^ her and death : at length his gentte watchful- 
tiesd was rewarded by the smile returning to her lip, imd the 
Tpsi^ to her cfae^. Lolah thought she was very happy ; m 
ttnth, frmn her bhrth, natm^ and fortune had been al variaaee: 
her deficaie heaMfa unfitted her for ei&er crowds or bte hours 
--^a doiltftittftional timidity luade her shrink from dangers 
----she b«4 neither the talents which require, nor the sfiriti» 
Which enjoy an enlarged sphere of action: the aflbelionale 
BidllotOiiy g( her pteseni life was jt»t suited to her. 

Net SO to her husband, who soon desired more activity, 
mote variety, more excitement: a thousand times ^ he ask 
himself of what avail was his boundless wealth, if he lUade it 
not the minister of pleasure? Every evening that he marked 
the sea redden beneath the setting sun, he vowed it should ke 
the last. At length he resolved on leaving their cottage; and, 
after travelling for a few days, they settled in a superb idiAteav 
near Lyons. Lolah trembled at the magnificenoe wbidi 
again surrounded them. Once she ventured to remonstrate 
on their lavish expenditure ; but Leoni only laughed, uid said, 
^^ You wAl not find here the misei^able superstition of the 
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Sicilifluis;, and gr^ i^art oC m^ w^alUi wa^.p^in^d a]biK>a4. 
Viratf^ we will <b2zle thes^ pt oyiac^il^,^ aad^ tbei;^ p^oqe^dt ip 
Paris." 

la £stctf , Leoni Glared jfet to ciiUei: tbat m^^i cavavaa&ei^air 
like caj^kal ; he wished to be somewhat rovsPirteoro£his e^uiv- 
tjpjuae*, before he risked meeijugig^ with theio. HaJ£ Lyons wa^. 
soon collected at the chAteau: what was^spIeJQ4o|]y to Leon;, 
ludesflft it were einvied ajad adwred? Perhaps the 9eci;e4 of 
his character was^ that he was a very vain man, a«d yet ha4 
notbiuft ia himself whereby thai vsnuty was. giratified ; this 
forced him upon external resources. A^ia ke de%hte4 in 
bewiideriag by hi^ magoiilceoce, ami astooishing by its ex- 
tent But in this eiiypymeut Lolah took m> part; m this new 
display of riehes, she saw but a confirmAtion of the s^spiciOlOSi 
whigh had driven them from Palermo: and Leoni— rto whom, 
in s|^te of his seUistuiess, her devation^ her vn4K>EaplainiQg 
abandonment of hon^, friends, name, for hW sake, had en- 
deared her more and more, and who. felt that Lolab was his 
oiriy Uuk with the past, the sole rememhr^w^e p( his early 
apd h$ippy youth — Leopi feU bitterly the barrier that doubt 
drew between his wife and himself. He was m<>rti&ed to think 
that his very powec degraded him in her eyes ; that she con- 
Jkwided him with the alchymists and soixerers, whom he 
despised as they were despised in that military and feudal age. 
A thousand times he was on the point of revealing his seeret» 
and then again the memory of the secrecy so mysteriously 
ei^oioed arose within him- A visitor at their ffttes, a passer- 
by on the road, who caught sight of the youthful couple, 
would have envied their happiness; but whosoever could 
have looked within on the hidden depths of theii: troubled 
minds, would have seen fear, discontent, sorrow for the past, 
and misgiving for the future. 

One night there was a superb entertainment ; the Countess 
presided, pale and melancholy; the Count, weary of himself, 
and therefore of hia guests, secretly compared them with the 
bi'iUiant groups that had assembled in his palaszo at Palermo, 
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aad thought how little bis provincial set were worthy of the 
cost and taste bestowed upon them. In reality^ dSsphy ha4 
lost its noYelty, and consequently its charm in his eyes. Hie 
evening had not half passed away, when Lolah was astonidied 
by his coming up to her and -whispering, " For Heaven's 
sake, find some excuse for dismissing these people! Illness 
will do; for I am sure you look pale enough.'* 

She might have re-echoed her husband's words, for he 
himself looked wild and haggard. Stilt, it was near midnight 
when their guests dispersed ; and Leoni — on returnii^ firom 
conducting la Presidente de Lanville, always the latest of the 
the late, to her huge family coach — silently approached one 
of the windows, and stepping out upon the terrace, stood" as 
if absorbed in the lovely view — and lovely indeed it was^ 
Below, was a smooth turf, which sloped down to a lak^ 
whose surface reflected^ the moonshine broken and tremulous ;^ 
the moon herself was rising on the other side of the chiteau, 
and so was invisible ; but her light lay silvery on the grass, . 
and lent a softness, sweeter even than colour, to many- 
shaped beds, which were filled wkh flowers. In the middle 
of the garden was a fountain ; to a certain height the Water 
shot up in a bright and' straight column, suddenly the stream 
divided and came down in a glittering shower to the marUe 
basin below, and the falling of this fountain was the only 
sound that broke the perfect stillness^ A quiet step ap- 
proached, a soft hand was laid on his arm, and Lolah whis- 
pered^ '' Is it not beautiful ?^' How often will the lips frame 
some indiflferent question, when the hearfr is fuH of the most 
important ! 

" Will you then regret ta leave it ?'' saids Leoni, as they 
wandered through the maze of odoriferous flowers-pots, ^^ for 
we must go to-morrow." 

Lolah gazed upon his face, but words died on her lips. 

^^ That wearisome Madame de Lanville," continued he, 
^'entertained me this evening with her delight that she should 
soon have a worthy guest to introduce to me; for that in « 
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wed^s time the Couat Goazaga, themephew of the great car- 
duial,would spend a few days at her house, on his way to 
the south of France; and she was so sure I should find him a 
charming acquaintance. Plague'on the old simpleton, and 
the Count too I what cursed chance brings him here ?*' 

''My Leoni, why should you fear him?^ murmured Lobih. 

'' Fear him, nonsense! But it wonid be very disagreeable 
to have the old and foolish story which banished us from Pa- 
lermo, set abroad in Lyons :^' and, lost in gloomy meditation, 
he sank on a carved stone seat by the lake. For a* moment 
the Countess stood irresolute by his side — suddenly dropping 
on one knee, she leant her beautiful head on his arm, and 
watchii^ his countesance with those eloquent eyes which 
had never looked upon him but in love, said, in a low plead- 
ing voice, 

'' Leonr mine, my heart has never had one thought hidden 
from you^ how can you bear to shut yours so utterly from meP^ 

He made her no answer except by kissing her eyes, as if he 
might not see and resist their eloquent pleading : bat his 
young wife had gained courage — the worst was over — and 
her very fondness, which made his anger such a thing of fear, 
now urged her to endeavour to persuade, if she could not 
convince. She implored him to say what was the secret of 
his wealth ; to justify its possession, if possible — if not, to fling 
it from him : what lot could there be in life which she would 
not be ready to share with him? Had his wealth made him 
happy? oh, no I it had sown division between them ; it had 
exiled him from his own land; it was now about to force him 
to become a wanderer again. 

'4 tell you, my beloved husband, this secret is to me even 
as death; I kneel to the Madonna, and my thoughts are not 
with prayer; in society I shrink from every eye with a vague 
but ever-present fear — a word, a look, sends the colour from 
my chedc, and curdles the Ufe-blood at my heart ; and yet t 
know not what I dread : and sleep, oh sleep is very terrible! for 
(hen, Leoni, you tell me what it is death to hear, and I start 
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from my pillow — biiA wkntl waken» I disbelieve yow gpiilt: 
— you guilty, Leoni P oh« oo, uoraoilagaiabfir head aank^ 
whUe the mooalight fell on her pdie cheeky and eyes g}t«ite]»- 
iog. with earnestuesa and tears. 

Weak andflelf-indulgeiity accuslomed to yield in all thiDj;^^ 
to the impulse of the mom^ni^t Leoni waa, a very unfit person 
tO' he intrusied with, amysteiry and a secret : he sufficed noi to 
himself; he felt weary of his unshared thoughte; and at Uiia 
moment be was irresolute^ — he would even have wished to 
throw all the responsibility of decision en the fragile and 
gentle creature hy his. side. 

In the deep stillness of that mooolil midnight he told her 
aU ; his voice died in silence, which, was injterrupted by a 
faint shriek from his wife ; she pointed to the lake, hut strong 
terror made her speechless — a faint silvery outline of a form 
was seen in the distant air; it came nearer, and a shadow 
Ml dark upon the wave ; a stately and lovely female slowly 
advanced across the water, which yielded not beneath her 
shining feet The flashing of her radiant eyes fell upon the 
culprit — ^she raised her hand, whereon shone the starry ta- 
lisman as it shone when she bade the spirits give hkn wealth 
unbounded and at a wish. She beckoned Leoni. A power 
was on him which forced him to obey — he sprang towards 
the lake — ^he sank below the surface — twice he emerged from 
the bright waves, again they closed over his head, and the 
moon shone upon one unbroken line of light. The strange 
and beautifiil being gazed on the spot with a look of horror ; 
she wrung her hands as if in the helplessness of despair — a 
low cry came upon the wind, and its mysterious utterer had 
disappeared. An influence stronger than even fear or love 
had riveted Lolah like a statue to the place; but as that 
figure melted into air, a terrible life returned to her — she 
rushed towards the lake, and with one wild shriek plunged 
into its depths. 

Next morning the birds were singing among the boughs, 
the bees were gathering their early hon^ amid the flowers, 
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the sun had turned the lake into a sheet of gold — when the 
servants were drawn to the spot Ky a light-blue scarf floating 
on the waters; they knew it was what their mistress had 
worn the night before. The silver flowers embroidered on 
it, glittering in the sunshine, first caught the eyej assistance 
was procured, and the bodies were soon found. The wreath 
of white lilies yet bound the raven tresses of Lolah, some ot 
whose lengths had becono' entangled round the neck of her 
husband. They parted them not, but carried them to the 
ch&teau. Ere noon, every inhabit a n t of Lyons had mourned 
over their youthful, but marble-like beauty. None knew 
tbrir history: none et«r solved the mystery of tbcir £Brte— 
bol there were many affectionaite hearts that grew sorrowfiri 
tar their sake^^aad kind haftds buried them together m tbe 
ssme grtfve. 

One moriifng a marble urn was fomd upon dieir tomb, 
thoiq^h none eould tett who plaeed it tberet Oto it was ex** 
<}«i^ely carved a veQed female figure^ with bands clasped 
as tf in prayer, and bead bowed dewn as if weeping; idM 
wa£^ kneding at the foot of the Cross: a scroO below was 
graven ^dth one single word^-^-^kvABssioN ( 
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BY LORD NUGENT; 



It was my meaniiig to return, late as it was, across the bog,, 
over by *' Phelim's ftest," and so reach home before my 
mother should wake. And what was ^^ Phelim's Rest,'^ and 
who was I, and my mother at home and alone, and I out 
still, and it so late? — And is there another bog in the whole 
south, be it where it may, from Wexford and the golden vale 
of Kilkenny, to the westermost extremity of Ireland and of 
' Europe entirely, that it wouldn't be better crossing on a dark 
November's night, than exactly that which lay convenient to^ 
my poor mother's bit of a farm P And ^^ Phelim's Rest," m, 
the middle of it, had been, many's the long day since, the 
strong place of some old chieftain (or worse may be), where 
he used to hold himself secure from all comers, save and 
except them he'd like, by reason there was only one path,^ 
none of the widest, and not much of a path neither, leading 
from the ^ Rest" both ways out to the edge of the bog. The 
path was crooked and broke, with big stones here and there,^ 
a sort of causeway like ; and you'd sometimes seem to your- 
self to be rather going backward than forward, seeing the 
turns of it, and each side brown shaking bog, and b^ holes of 
water, and worse luck's his who would get into them. It'a 
my opinion that, in his day, and before the stone causeway 
was there, it was all brown together, only patches of green 
or of water, and that none but he and his men would know 
the firm ground at all to go across. And the *' Rest" is but a 
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smaH little place, on which once stood a grand tower, or such 
as that, the old stone wall of which still is in parts five or six 
feet above the heap, and on one side a little gable for his 
bell; and the stones of the upper part of the tower, such as 
hadn't gone to make the causeway, had tumbled round the 
foot, and made it almost a sort of island of natural rock to 
kM>k at it, standing up gray in the dark and watery flat. 
And there it was, as a boy, Fd be mightily given to sit of a 
morning, and through the day too, and a good bit of the even- 
ings l>7 reason it was the shortest way to the town, when Fd 
go for my mother of an errand. And there Fd lie in the sun 
on the stones and soft moss, or sit dabbling my heels in the 
square pools that the turf-cutters made, with my bit of what- 
ever it was that Fd eat; and Fd glory in a throw at the wild 
fowl, who'd come (bold birds as they were) to quarrel with 
me for my seat and my bit : and it was by my staying out so 
late (and because, when the water lay high on the b<^, and 
the evenings were dark and dirty, and seeing it was not al- 
ways a sure thing to find the path rightly), that my poor mo- 
ther would ha uneasy ; and sometimes when Fd come home, 
wet and cold, she'd be very mad with me, poor soul! God 
rest her! for she loved me greatly. And often, when she'd 
fault me for leaving her to go sit alone among the stones and 
the wild birds, she'd talk of my father, who*had left her abne 
with me in the world, and shie'd cry over me, graceless as I 
was. — For I was the only son of my mother,^ — and she was 
a widow! Oh my poor mother! and I loved you too! — ^And, 
I believe at times you knew it I — And, oh that I had you with 
me now,' old as you would be, and helpless, but for me, and 
all the dearer too for that, and I would tell you that indeed 
indeed I loved you all along, and thM your care of me should 
nevc^ make a sore heart between us again; and Fd nev^r 
cause yoii uneasiness, but sit by you, and comfort and cherish 
you. But that is past and gone now I 

Well, and I grew up to be a dean proper fellow, and it 
was my own birthday, and there was a wedding in the town, 
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anaiwK^ed gpeadjrto be Aei«, and my pocMr iiaotlier taiew 
it right wdh MSkifihe wky IililA'tJorov, ibutefae^^ftnaane 
Hhan «v9r eager with me Ihait laghft'to steif witti her, iboBgh 
1 told her t-d pass my birthday ni^t with her ttntilike!d jbe 
going 40 4>ed; but ihat the lioys would lie 'wanting jvie BtAe 
towB, and tfiat theve'd be grand^oings kmg rfter diat koA 
•tme for me it was : the bridegroom bad been, mmafB Aie4aiy, 
my feeing 'OOBQqpanioQ, andbesides, the brideWietherwaeJier 
own 'gossip, and the piper was her own foster'-btother ; and 
Why wouldn't she let me go P And itheie was Aoity Do«ley 
too — and I knew sheM be there, die ^sreatuve^^and I'd ihe 
making ^ffweetejm at Anty. But it was all one! my poor mo- 
l!ber,'besides a wishespresBedifiBtintly and mildly enoi^h,' when 
Ate wenttolbedfleft hOT ocMamand and her blessiiq^ on ne 
that 1 wouldnH .go. But how •eoiild my going hurt my ipoor 
mother P 'Sol sees her to bed, . and ihe light weH eut, asd 
offl^Unksout df the window, notio be ^heard, tike a bold 
unchflifnl blackguard, and across Ae bogbylheieweet mocn, 
mfeaning to be tback before my snoAfer was up. Well, all iUs 
•was "rery ^well, and though the trains :had made? the water rlie 
thigh in places on the tur^ and oversome par<d of^beeaaw- 
iwsy too, ihnew the tradk, and ithe sky was bright alto- 
'gether ; andil ipenttmy iioiir or two just as Fd wish, and jqo 
^rnndi faarmiieither; oidyilwasidisobeyinganddeoeiving'my 
.poor mother. 

itwas^a good itwo In the momiog whenl.putifiEMrwaBd/fto 
eoome baok. Ahme I ^aa; for nobody's way but mine lay 
ioverithe bog. 'Zlfaemoisiiiig4iad set in «le«dy and dark, and 
mot ablinkiinthe^holeihettvens, bat asmaU rain intayfatt; 
:mid I was thinking more^if Anty than dH>uld be, seeing ifae 
idanger*was allbefore me, aadiiodungito be^iscemed at the 
nose?s ilengdi of me any more than if I had :been staric wtonal 
iUind. I'misaedAetrack tfiat led to the causeway. Young I 
was, and because notbiagcould hurt the like <if me, I puriied 
on ever the quaking scraw-lugger, thinking, sure enough, I 
'tihomd, by and^by, cometoiiie hard. ^Every step took me 
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^3eeper into ifhe 'niisiAitef; and out of my Intowleflge, and 
^rtttongarppearances 'new and strange to me. I was bothered 
among ^bog holes, f tumlbled lover tur&ichimpft, 'tiH at last all 
grew*solt, andlt'was'enongli for me toleep this side-smo- 
Ifaering depth, Sy reason, I wasfairly bogged. J smik if 1 stood 
stilh; I was ;mTyre lost if I tried to get on : 1 knew no more 
tiimflie dead where I was, or bow to return. Hfy limbs 
aehed wKh'fhe labour, andi cried piteously — ^the wind Blus- 
tered and 'howled 'mounlfiilly round me— ^tfae green pbvers, 
blown from (he roost, were borne before it off their -wings, 
gibbering and isqueaking across my Tery face— and (he black 
dottds'wen^ drirmg, as it seemed to*me, close over my head. 
Afcw moments more, andi was throat-deep in water. I 
'Ihoi^t of my mother! — of *her strong love for me — ^and ia 
miichief on me— and the many proofs Fd be daily receivhig 
of it ; 1 knew her agony ifl^dnever return, or be again heard 
of — and, oh! I^atedmys^, and'was in despair. I looked 
wildly up'to 'heaven, and prayed r^^Oh Xord, 1 am a sinner I 
But my mother, my poor mother I*' I paused, holding on by 
my'hands'to'the edge of ihe hole where I was, and my heart 
"bfM quick land strong, for it seemed a small spot grew sud- 
denly light in the vast black heavens, and a shooting star 
darted across ; and oli ! its ever blessed gleam lighted up for 
-a moment one 'big white -stone, whi(ihl could not mistake; 
it was not above twenty good paces from me — I struggled 
towards it— ^the ground grew firmer, long life to it, — it was 
one of the causeway, — and! reached •^Phelim's Rest." But 
the clonds were as dark again as ever! and here I could but 
sit till first daydawn, two, three, cold wretched hours, giving 
God thanks; but my heart breaking to think if my mother 
would wake and call me. 

I reached home, oh! strongly hoping that she 'had been 
spared all. But 1 was soon sensible thie house-door was 
open, nnd a light in the bit of a kitchen. 1 saw through the 
window my mother up and drest, sure enough, and boiling 
the milk, at that unreasonable bour, and a suit of my 
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clothed waraung at the fire. She was very pale. Her eye 
was often turned towards the door, and then upwards ; 
and then she'd droop her head again, and turn my clothes ; 
and then bend her eyes to the fire, and clasp her hands for 
me. Hard enough it was to bear to see that 1 I was sooa 
with my arms round her neck: ^' My child — my pet — my 
darling-- — " she paused, " be comforted, all's right now-^ 
Vve been very anxious — Fguessed where you were, and 
how it would be; it was very dark for you, and, helpless as 
I am, I had once the thought to go oiit to you; but I did a 
better part^-— I prayed; for without Him there is no help, 
and with Him there is no danger. I watched at the door 
till near three, and the wind blew cold upon my heart, and 
I could see nothing, and hear nothing, but the blast and 
dashing rain; and it was that night, sixteen years ago, you 
first drew breath, and God knows how it might Uien be 
with you. I knelt on the ground in my agony, and said, 
^ Lord, who gaved'st him life, i^pare him, and he will be 
thy servant r Oh, my boy, I am not presumptuous! but just 
then a bright shooting star streamed across, and it almost 
seemed to tell me that there was hope, and that heaven was 
not shut to my prayers, or to my child !'' 

ril not take it on me to say whether myself grew better 
or wiser for that, but I am sure I ought to ; — or whether I 
was more dutiful to my mother; alas! I hope so, for a sadder 
night it was mine to see within three years after. But that 
night her son never can describe — no, nor think of — except 
to my own self. 

Shortly after my poor mother's death I had offers from 
a commercial house in Cork to which my father had been 
well known ; and before the year came round it was deter- 
mined to send me out on business to their cori'espondents 
at Lisbon. I took my passage in a small merchant brig that 
had been built for privateering on the Spanish Main, going 
out in ballast, ill appointed enough, and mighty short-handed 
— the captain, three men, and a boy,'ov<er and above myself. 
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But what of that? Fresh to Ae wortd, and moreover proud, 
to be sure, and thinking greatby of what Pd got on hand 
atid I sd young, what could a wiM Irish boy feel but a bound- 
ii^ btort, on the bold wide ocean fot the first fiine ? 
I mtt to work to take my place in the shi^— I took tny 
Walch) and wdftt aloft, and kept a dead reckoning, and took 
Aaily a bit of an observation too for my own self.*- Well, 
aH went mighty well, and we made the Rock, arnd wei5( 
wdl <©ff the Tagus before &im>down on the fourteenth iay. 
The wind being fair, and plenty of It, the captain "was 
anxious to save his tide up that night : but tiot knowing the 
river, and wantiog a pilot in. We bore up to a sail that was 
coming close-hauled from the southward, and apparently 
standing in. The stranger, a Portuguese sbip, heavy laden, 
sieemed not to like our cut, and went about, carrying on, and 
putting herself before the wind. Well, we knew we could go 
two to her one; and it was taking us mighty little out of our 
course, and We couM not get in without a pilot at any rate^ 
and m we only luffed a point or two, not to fall to leeward 
of our chase, and hand over hand we were coming up with 
her. In less than two hours we were within hail, and so 
near in to the land too, and it being a shoal coast,, and the 
wind coming strong from the north-west, and it growing 
^erydark, it was only having her — and a large ship she 
was too — within us, that - gave us cohfidence to stand on. 
Suddenly she luffed up, nearly across our bows, as if going 
about; but she merely braced her head-yards round, then 
took in top-gallant sails, and, keeping her main topsail back 
to the mast, lay at our mercy. We hailed her as we passed, 
but no answer we got but a dead silence. So, bringing 
the brig up in the wind as soon as we could, to heave her 
to, convenient to the Portuguee, we held a council what 
was to be done. We had but one boat, and she was on 
deck, and a nasty, little, round, short, crazy jolly-boat she 
was as youM wish to see. So we lowered her, and, by 
i^eaaon we were short handed, and it blowing strong, the 
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captain wouldnH ^are only a man, and the small boy, and 
me that wasn't good for much. So, shoying off, I steered 
for .the Portuguee, whom we could now see but mi|;hty little 
of, for the distance had increased greatly between the two 
vessels since we first hove to. Well, we had got. a musket 
in the bottom of the boat for a signal in case of accident, and 
thep the brig was to hoist a light. By the time we had 
pulled fairly out of sight of her, and the night pow pitch 
dark, it was our opinion. we could not catch a wink of the 
other, and it was a bare chance where she might be. .Then, 
for the first time, spoke the small boy. ^' And.ms^y hey\ 
said he, " the Portuguee guessed we were lowering away 
our boat, and thinking, after we had. shoved off, that the 
captain with his boat adrift could hardly do less than wait 
to pick her up, may be the Portuguee has made, sail agMB." 
And faith this sounded reasonable too. And,. furthermore, 
and besides that, it being at best beyond our knowledge 
where the Portuguee was, we thought we might as well pnU 
back. At this Ume, 1 felt |;he cold greatly about the legs. of 
me, and, putting my hand down, oh murder I if the boat 
wasn't half way up to the thwarts in water. . " Why, what 
on earth is this ?" cried I. " May be," say^ the. small boy, 
^^ your honour, and the captain, and Pat, and Flinn, and 
myself, and Ben that's here,, forgot to ship the plug, and- 
may be it's out." And sure enough it was. . And, because I 
was sensible of a hole as big as my thumb through the boat's 
bottom, it stood to reason that she should be filling. ^' Short, 
times for thinking," said 1; " it's^ny opinion it's a. good s^a-. 
son for making a bit of 9 signal. But, worse and worse, 
there was the musket where we'd put it, over heM. and. ears, 
lock and all, poor thing, in good blue water, ojl the .boat's 
floor. Nothing remained but to pull for the bare life; apd 
what if I'd bale with my hat, and may be they'll be thinking 
on board something's wrong, and they'll .show a light,, and, 
then," says I, " I'll see them." Well, by the very reason of 
the boat's pulling heavy, and a swell, and Ben catchinj^ a 
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! 
j 

! 
I 
^TBb too, crack goes the grummet his oar puUed against, i 

short off in the mortice ! and there we were, one oar, and I 

we spinning round, and filling, and nothing elsel Now, to ^ 

be sure, all seemed as good as over with us at any rale. 
And is there any one with only nineteen years upon him, 
with death, inevitable, imminent death, staring him in the , 

face, every moment nearer and more .grim, but would feel i 

it hard to have lived to be thus lost in his youth, with all 
bis hopes before him P So thought the poor small boy in 
the bows, for he wept aloud, and called on his mother. 
Poor boy I she was far away. Bnt had nobody a mother 
but he ? Oh yes ! Though mine was dead and gone, she'd 
be with me stiH : often in my joy, when Fd wish for her 
io share it: and always in pain and sorrow, for they were 
a*kin to the thoughts of having lost her. . And, oh ! that 
night, when I was alone on the wide, tumbling, unrelent- 
ing swell, in a round, short, crazy jolly-boat, with one oar, 
and no ping to bless ourselves, and two poor wretches 
whose company would be no comfort in drowning, and the 
more I baled the more I couldnH keep her fi*om filling, — it 
was just that night twelvemonth — but why did I remember 
that it was just a year ago that night that I lost her, when I 
thought to be sure we were so soon to meet again P Oh, 
it was that I was thankful she was dead and gone, not 
to mourn for me ! But I said nothing, for I wouldn't 
have considered that handsome by any means to the rest 
of US; but I looked once round before Fd give all up. 
Was that the brig's light P Oh, no ! it was a shooting star I 
— and I don't know what it was, or why, but I felt some- 
thing glance warm across my heart. It was but a foolish 
shooting*star, after all; but I set the spot where it fell. 
And, hurrah ! if Ben, who had been working all along with 
his knife, like a heathen who never thought of death, hadn't 
got the mortice-hole clear, and new shipped the grummet. 
So we cheered to keep our hearts up, and got something 
like steeri^e-way on the boat once more. But seeing it 
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was all one which way we put her he^^d, I steered her n 
straight course for where the star had sl^ot into fi^e wave — 
I don't know why — ai;id baled doable tides. And poor com- 
fort though this was, I thought Fd see what would come of 
it, and hurrahed them to give way stoutly, for we might at 
least be pulling j^ towards shore. 

Two dreary hours more, and 3till working hard, when a 
streak of gray morning light bi^gan to dawn narrow and 
cheerless on the horizon. Was it cheerless I said? Oh 
no, blessings on it ! for as the dark curtain drew up which 
for houns had be^^n closed on the very souls of us, I thought 
I could see a sail on the black heaving horizon^ ^gainst (he 
opening sky, right a-head. Aly eye^ ached, being fixed so 
long; I closed them for a winV^ and then, clear and plain, 
there was the brig, hove to as we had left her, and j[i9.t 
a lantern had the thief shown all the time. \yell| we 
cheered againf loud sind lustily. And now it was indeed 
I wept amain *, an,d the poor boy shrieked liJ^e a young 
thing catching sight of life again. |Sven Ben, ^e crea- 
ture, dropped his head as if he felt more than he'd be speak- 
ing of. 

It was long, long before .we could jbe Sj^en pulling over 
the swell, though often Fd wave my handkerchief high. 
But, at last, oh glory I we saw her fill her sails and come 
right down to us. And she picked us up just as the jolly- 
boat's ugly gunnel was down to the water's edge. 

And here I am, five years after. I have led a rough life 
since, and am like to do, — for Fm captain's clerk to a West- 
Indiaman. But never, never from that hour have I seen a 
shooting-star but Fm the better for it, for then I bless heaven 
for my life, and my poor mother Jfor her prayer when I was 
struggling in the^ bog-hole near '' Pbelim's (lest." Am I 
superstitious? — I believe not. 
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BY SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 



Ir was a situation for an artist ! Therese on the on^ hand, 
with a neck and face of scarlet, hcjr brow elevated, and her 
eye flashing with astonishment and indignation ; Count Theo- 
dore on the other, the picture of disappointment and humi- 
liation, blended with a slight expression of anger — and all 
about trying to snatch a kiss, from the lady Juliets maid, when 
the Lady Julie herself would have given one to the count ! 

But the maid, if not as noble asher mistresSj'was a thousand 
times more reserved. She was a thousand times more interest- 
ing too. Her forehead was beautiful; Lavater would have 
etched it for the outline express of dignity, intellectuality, and 
delicacy. The rest of her features corresponded with it, and^ 
combined to form a countenance where extraordinary force 
of character was conspicuous; yet all was exquisitely femi- 
nine. It was not a^face to be met with every day, or in every 
city. And what kind of a figure should one expect to find in 
company with such a face? It should have height,' fullness, 
tenuity, proportion, should it not? It had. Nothing ex- 
ceeding or coming short. Nor would one be surprised if 
grace and stateliness, in carriage and in gait, were the attri- 
butes of such a figure. In fact, sitting, standing, or walking, 
otie' would never have inferred Therese's occupation from 
Thercise; and every one, especially Count Theodore, won- 
dered how she became the maid of the Lady Julie — though 
countesses have sometimes very lady-like maids. 

The first time the count saw Therese, she was assisting 
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the Lady Julie ta adjust some ornameiits for a head-dress 
which the countess intended to wear at a ball, and he took 
her for some noble friend of her ladyship's — a mistake which 
the fair scion of an illustrious stock corrected with more zeal 
than complacency. The Lady Julie could not brook the 
affront which Nature sometimes puts on letters patent of 
nobility, by giving the attributes of rank to those who have 
no business with the title. The count spoke no more of 
Therese, but his thoughts did not run the less upon her. 
If, formerly, like other admirers of the countess, he visited 
her dressing-room once or twice a week, now he was a con- 
stant attendant of it. 'Twas astonishing how rapidly he 
became initiated into the mysteries of the toilet It was like 
a thing of intuition I Pin, comb, ornament — whatever it was 
•-^was ready for the hand of the fair officiating priestess, and, 
on the insjtant that it was wanted, placed there; or, if dropped, 
picked up and presented to her with that alert and watchful 
service which one may have for love, but never can purchase 
for money. 

. There are scholars, however, who, if they improve in one 
thing, are sure to go back in another ; and such a one was 
the count. If he had all Eis thoughts about him at the 
dountess's toilet, they seemed to desert him the moment its 
duties were over : he was then the dullest man alive. 'Twas 
surprising, too, how absent he became all at once. Not a 
day but he left his hat, or his gloves, or his cane, or some- 
thing or another, in her ladyship's dressing-room, and had to 
step back for it. On such occasions he would accost Therese 
with all the deference that he would pay to her mistress, and 
request her to look for such or such a thing; acknowledging 
her compliance with a bow and a respectful pressure of the 
hand. He had now forgotten }iis gloves, and Therese tried 
In vain to find them. '' Perhaps," she said, '* she had re- 
moved them^with some of the countess's things into an ad- 
joining room," and thither she was going to search for them; 
hut the count could not think of giving her such trouble, and 
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caught her by the arm— not because it was as round, and 
soft, and £»lky, as an arm of fair flesh and of the Medician 
mould would he— but to prevent her; yet when he did pre- 
vent her, still he relaxed not his hold, though she gently 
tried to disengage herself. '* My lord, let me go,'' said The- 
rese; " your lordship is in want of your gloves." The count's 
eyes might have told her that he cared not a franc for his 
gloves. " Therese!" said he ; " sweet Therese!" and caught 
her by the other ai'm. She was on the point of remonstrat- 
ing, when her lips were stopped by the pressure of the 
count's! The freedom was resented as soon as taken; In 
one and the'same moment she released herself, and flung the 
young nobleman from her. 

Now the tady Julie had rather more than the ordinary 
penetration of her sex. She remarked that the count had not 
conceived half so strong a passion for her pianoforte or her 
work-table, as for her toilet. , This induced her to consider 
what appendage of the latter could constitute its superior at- 
traction; and that busy body. Memory, reminded her of the 
expressive countenance, the well-formed neck and beautiful 
arms, with their graceful and varied movements, which her 
tell-tale mirror represented to her every morning officiating 
behind her chair; and she came very speedily to the conclu- 
sion, that it was at least a doubtful matter, whether the pliea- 
sure which the count took in frequenting her dressing-room 
arose chiefly from solicitude about herself, or from anxiety 
to assist her attendant. She had a suflicient share of art too. 
She knew that the way to see everything was to affect to see 
nothing. She was as frank and unconcerned as possible; and 
although her watchful mirror gave her frequent note of oc- 
casional slight collisions and entanglements between the 
count's Gngers and those of Therese, as^ he would assist her 
in placing an artificial flower, or adjusting the set of a curl; 
yei she never allowed herself to betray it, but chatted on with 
him with her accustomed sprightliness and complacency. 
la short, repeated observation convinced her that she was 
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indebted to bctr attenilaiit for the iacrea$e4. iatenettt whioh 
the count took, of late, in ber toilet. No wonder, then, if,hi» 
fit^ of. absence struck her, and if. she suspected that he.ta&ed 
the remissness of his memory more severely than it merited. 
Was it not an excuse to return to her dressing-room, where 
of course he would find Therese alone, who remained there 
to arrange her ornaments and apparel? She> resolved to 
satisfy herself upon this point the very next opportunity, and 
that opportunity was the present one. The count, as I said, 
had forgotten his gloves for the twentieth time^ and n^ust 
return for them. She allowed a minute or. two to etapee, 
followed him, and found him and Therese in the situation I 
described. ^^ What is the matter?" inquired she, in an im- 
perative and rather angry tone, leaving it optional for the 
count or Therese to answer. ^Nothing,^^ replied the foraier^ 
extremely confused ; ^< only I have taxed Therese with having 
mislaid my gloves, and, behold \ here they are in my pocket!" 
The lady looked at the county whose face and manner ill sup- 
ported the veracity, of what he had asserted, and then turned 
towards Therese, in whose demeanour there was not the 
shghtest change — except that the mantling of her cheek and 
ne^k had somewhat subsided. There is a power in native 
dignity which ever transcends the influence of mere human 
distinctions. Men may class men as they please; the classi* 
fication of nature will still be the predominant one — that 
whose claim shall hejelt^ whether it be acknowledged or not 
— to the weight of which no pride of stately lineage, no title, 
whether by inheritance or gift, can oppose an equivalent 
counl^erpoise. The self-esteem of the countess bowed before 
the presence of her offended maid. She glanced at the count, 
and saw that the proudest young nobleman in France was 
in the same predicament ^as herself. He looked as though 
he had forgotten that he had been born to a title. ^' Come, 
count," said she, making an effort to recover hersdf, ^^ the 
carriage wails ;" and Therese was left alone. 
The count was the favoured admirer of the Lady Julie — 
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not because he was the handsome^ and most accomjriished 
young man in Paris, but on account of his rank, in which he 
had 00 competitor; and though he had not yet 'proposed for 
her in form, yet was he generally looked i^pon as the intended 
of the noble fair one. Daily for the last two months and 
more had she expected the question: %\SX it never came^ and 
now seemed farther off than ever. It was clear that his al<- 
legiance to her had been shaken. Sitting before her mirror, 
the countess beheld nothing but its lovely mistress, until some- 
thing peculiar in the tone of the count's voice, g^en he oc- 
casionaUy addressed an observation to Thorese, struck her, 
and directed her attention towards the latter. She now b^an 
to draw comparisons; and the result startled her. She saw 
that the countenance of her maid infinitely excelled her own 
in that most touching of all things — expression. She exa- 
mined it feature by feature and was disconcerted at finding 
that where she searched for a fault she invariably lit upon a 
pjerfection. From the face, she passed to the neck and arms 
of her attendant: she could not correct their symmetry by that 
of her own — she would have given her own in exchange for 
them. Therese was in the act of searching in a riband, 
which bound up her hair, for a pin which she had tempora- 
rily stuck in it: the countess marked the rich swell of the* 
graceful limb as it was affected by the motion; she impul- 
sively placed her own in the same attitude — dripped it again 
<^and encountering her own eyes in the mirror^ beheld her^ 
setf the very image of mortification and spleen. Subsequent 
(d>servatk)n, as we stated, convinced her that the count had 
anticipated her in appreciating the attractions of her mmd; 
and now the incident of the niorning had set it beyond a 
doubt,, that the countess had a rival where least of all she 
would have expected to find one. 

Few sentpnoes were interchanged between her and the 
count during their ride; in the course of which they descended 
from the chariot to walk for a time in the royal gardens — 
which one of the numerous admirers of the lady entered 
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with. them. This gentleman's arm the count«ss took, drop- 
ping the count's with a slight excuse that she wanted to speak 
with his rival,. and walked with him the greater part of the 
time alone ; yet the count neither looked hurt nor sad, but 
bowed with the greatestsuavity when the other took his leave, 
and smilingly offered his arm to the countess again. He 
would not have borne a slight so patiently a couple of months 
ago. The interest which he took in her was evidently on 
the decline ; and to Therese she was indebted for its waning. 
Therese nu||tquit her service; but what excuse could she 
make for dismissing her? — She would consider. 

She was right. The count had indeed conceived an ar- 
dent passion for Therese. The countess he had ' never truly 
loved. She was the reigning beauty of Paris, and he, of 
course, became one of her train. His rank made him the 
most eligible of all her admirers for the honour of her hand; 
and hence, as I remarked, the preference with which she re- 
garded him — for the ruling passion of^he countess'i^ breast 
was ambition. The count's vanity was flattered, and more 
than once or twice was he on the point of solliciting her to 
accept him ; but a doubt as to the real state of her affections, 
as well as want of confidence in the nature of his own feel- 
ings, still withheld him from taking the final step. Such was 
the errand he came upon, the day he first saw Therese ; but 
this time it was the appearance of the fair stranger — whose 
dependant situation near his mistress was the last thing he* 
should have divined — that prevented him from executing it. 
He went home that evening earlier than usual, and throwing 
himself into a chair to debate the important question — io 
marry 9 or not to marry ? — was surprised at finding that he 
could thing of nothing but the countenance and figure of 
Therese. Do what he would, she was still before him. 
'* Were the countess like Therese," exclaimed the count to 
himself, ^^l would decide in a moment 1" and from that mo- 
ment the question was decided. The countess never could 
be his ! 
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One or two little mcidents alsecoavioced bim that he had 
made a^i impression upon her heart; nay, the officious kind- 
ness oCowi>fi those numerous individuals who busy them* 
selves about every one's affairs but their own, had let him 
into the secret thai her heart was in the possession of an- 
other, whom she had slighted upon the prospect of a more 
illustrious alliance. Still he frequented the countesses toilet ; 
but now it was for the sake of Therese ; the exquisite grace of 
whose every movement increased the impression which the 
first sight of her had made upon him. The varied expres- 
sion of her countenance, beaming with intelligence such as 
he had never remarked in a female face before ; the modesty, 
the blandness that sat in it; the tone of her voice, whose 
sweetness sent a thrill through him whenever she spoke ; 
her form, the symmetry of whose rich mould seemed to ac- 
quire enhancement from examination ; all convinced him 
' that she was a being calculated to constitute the felicity 
of the man who should possess her ; and he sighed to become 
that man. But did the count hitherto ever dream of marrying 
Therese? — No. The count was a man of honour, but a. 
man of warm affections ; and it is frequently the fatality of such 
men to yield to strong excitement, and to allow the growth of 
wishes, the means of gratifying which they never take into 
consideration, till the ascendancy of passion has become al- 
most too powerful for resistance. 

• That day the count declined dining with the Lady Julie. 
She had a party, and the idea of company was insupportable 
to him. He promised, however, to look in, during the course 
of the evening, as there was to be a ball, and his presence 
could not on any account be dispensed with. No sooner had 
the count taken his leave, then he felt like a man who, from 
bondage, is suddenly restored to liberty. He wished for so- 
litude; he hurried out of Paris, and in the course of a couple 
of hours found himself in bis chateau ; which, as the season 
was winter, he had left in the keeping of one or two domes- 
tics. He was now alone — free from the chance of internip- 
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Hon, aod at leisure tq indulge in his meditations, of which 
Therese was the theme. 'Twas clear that with There^e tbei^e 
was no ohaace of success for a dishonourable passion, and 
his own soul revolted at the thought of entertaini ng one. 
She had a heart that could be touched— should it not be al- 
ready so — but it was fortified all round with mind and prin- 
ciple. What was to be done ? He had but one of two alter- 
natives — to give her up, or to offer her his hand* The latter 
was impossible l" and when he turned to the former, ** That 
was impossible too I" He passed from chamber to chamber in 
a state of indescribable perplexity and indecision, and he was 
now in the banqueting-room. 'Twas a glorious apartment ! 
He walked with a stately pace to the end of it, turned round, 
and folding his arms as he drew himself up, surveyed the 
painted and richly carved and gilded ceiling; the massive 
marble columns that supported it; the sides, that were lined 
with broad and lofty mirrors; the doors, of the costliest wood, 
inlaid with gold; and the furniture, corresponding in elegance 
and magnificence! His soul felt a movement of pride : 'twas 
but momentary — Therese stood before him, and she looked 
more stately than that stately room! Hurried was the step 
with which hepaced it back again,and impatient the movement 
with which he flung open the portal as he went out of it 

The banqueting-room opened upon the gallery of paintings. 
There were his ancestors, male and female, for twenty gene- 
rations. One of the latter had been ennobled for her beauty; 
which was so uncommon that it made an impression upon 
the heart of Count Reginald, fifth of the line, who raised the 
fair one to his ^ bed, though descended of a plebeian stock. 
This portrait Count Theodore was always fond of contem- 
plating, it was so beautiful ; and^ow he drew a chair and 
sat down before it. It had lost its effect upon him ! In a mi- 
nute, though his eyes were still fixed upon the canvas, he 
was poring upon the features of Therese ! She was fairer 
than Count Reginald's wife! His eye fell upon a table that 
stood within his reach : the book of the family tree was lying 
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09 iit be took M, and.opened it. There was Count Reginald 
wilh half a score of titles; and, opposite to him, ^'Therese 
r^trange," without a single one. The fairest female in his 
line was not mistro^ x^ a drop of <nobIe Uood! Strange 
thoughts passed through Count Theodore's mind as he re- 
placed the hook ofthe family tree, and rose from the chair. 
The next portrait caught his eye : it was that of the sixth 
Count Regiinaid, the son af Thenese r£strange by her lord — ^ 
the bravest, the most generous and accomplislied of the count's 
ancestors. His face was his mother's, save that the linea- 
ment's were stamped with the ridiest impress of manhoods 
Count Theodore swied at the statdly attitudes in which some 
of his more immediate ancestors were drawn, as, walking out 
of the gallery, he turned his back upon them, pronouncing 
twice or thrice the name of Therese I'Estrange. — "And why," 
said he, as he descended the spacious staircase, '* why should 
not another Therese be gra&ed on the family tree P" 

The count eotened his study ; he took up a book : 'twas the 
biography of great and eminent men. He carelessly turned 
over the leaves without any intention of reading it. '^ The 
Duke de — " caught his ey«. The duke's father had been a 
simple mercer in an obscure village in the province of Nor- 
mandy ; and the son, by his talents, courage, and virtues, had 
raised himself to the highest rank of nobility. His descen* 
dant, in the thir^d generation, was now the most dissolute 
character in Paris! "So," said count Theodore; "the an- 
c^tor of the Duke de f^ was indebted to his virtues for his 
nobility : they found him a plebeian, and they made him a 
duke. A pity that with his title he could not have transmitted 

10 bis posterity the worth that was the reason ^of his obtain- 
ing HI" 

The count took up his hat, went out, and wandered into 
liift grounds; and presently found himself in the neighbour-' 
hood of the village chapel. He was close to the burying- 
ground, where stood the mausoleum of his ancestors. Open- 
41^ a wicket, he approached it, and read over the names of 
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the silent inmates. The lofty and ample chateau, with its 
spiral turrets, lay full in sight: he leaned against the last 
home of his forefather's, and gazed upon the gorgeous man- 
sion. Nineteen of its suecessive lords were narrowly housed 
within the building, whose monumental wall was supporting 
him. He felt as if everything was unstable — as if there was 
nothing which he had a hold of — as if the solid earth he stood 
upon was about to vanish from under his feet. The idea of 
the one Great Cause came strong upon him, and he felt an 
awe at the thought of the infinitude of the wisdom and good- 
ness of that Cause. And the final day occurred to him ; and 
he imagined t'herese floating up as a bright emanation of 
that Cause returning unpolluted to its source. His soul was 
humbled and soothed. He looked at the chateau: he thought 
that virtue was statelier, more lofty and more spacious. — 
^*A second Therese wii^A^ be grafted on the family tree.** 

He returned back to Paris, and dressed for the evening. 
'Twas late when he entered the ball-room. A set of dances 
had been just concluded, and the comjpany were in groups- 
some walking, some sitting, and some standing. In one of 
the latter he observed the Duke de B — , the Marquis R — , 
and three or four other noblemen. They were stationed at 
the entrance of the apartment. '' Certainly the finest woman 
in the room 1" exclaimed the Marquis R — . ''Beyond com- 
parison," added the Duke deB — . ''That air of ease and 
grace, which indeed are things inseparable-^at least the former 
from the latter— ^is the result of the most admirable proper* 
tion 1 You have the oval in her iace, exact as a mathemati- 
cian could define it; and mark how her features harmonize 
with it ! Her Wist is the circle : I would defy the compass to 
correct it! But take the entire figure — its outline — how 
richly and flowingly it undulates ! — There is woman in every 
curve of it. If she is the countess's attendant, why then 
Nature has modelled a princess, and left the attiring of her to 
Fortune, who, in her blindness, has put a vassal's drapery 
upon her." The duke was a virtuoso in the arts. It was his 
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only m«rit. He was esteemed tlie best judge of sculpture in 
Paris, and the works of the finest masters waited for his de- 
cision before the standard of their merit could be fixed. On 
ti^is occasion, however, the count perceived, from the looks 
of the duke's auditors, that their acquiescence in the propriety 
of his remarks arose less from deference than from their own 
opinion; nor was he astonished at the independence of their 
judgment, when, following the direction of their eyes, 
he saw Therese in the act of listening to some instruc* 
tions which her lady was giving her. She was attired for 
the occasion, and seemed another and a fairer Therese. He 
was .struck by a sudden stillness in the room : he looked 
around him: the groups of walkers had stopped ; such of the 
company as had been sitting bad left their places and ap* 
proached the middle of the room. Admiration and wonder 
were painted in every face ; every eye was riveted upon The- 
rese. He felt a movement of jealousy at the influence of her 
beauty. He instinctively turned towards the party which he 
had encountered upon entering : he saw the duke in the same 
attitude of rapt contemplation. A sickness came over the 
count's heart as he marked the earnest gaze of the libertine. 
He felt a want of freer air, and quitted the room. 

The count descended into the garden, in which a tempo- 
rary building had been erected, where the company were to 
sup. The garden was intersected with walks, down one of 
which, narrow and thickly shaded, the count accidentally 
turned. An arbour was at the end of it, upon the seat > of 
which he threw himself. And now he revolved a question 
which had never occurred to him before — "Was Therese to 
be won? Was her heart free? and, if it was, could he excite 
an interest in it?" — for something assured him that without 
engaging her affections, 'twas idle to hope for the possession 
of such a woman as Therese. "She would spurn his title 
and possessions, as she had spurned their owner! That act 
of indiscretion too ! — What would he not give that he had 
never committed it! It might have a^ivakened in a mind, so 
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oonstituted as hers, a fueling of offended pride \^hich would 
be proof against all offers of atonement!" 

He had mused aboat a quarter of an hour, when his rnedi-^ 
tations were interrupted by a scu£Diing at the entrance of the 
walk. The sound approached : it was that ^ a person trying 
to drag another along, who was ineffectuaHy resisting — ^thc 
count started up at the voice of the duke I 

'^ Resist not," said the Isdter in a suppressed key, '' resist 
not, but accompany me, and I swear to release yon in a 
moment : I merely want to speak to you, free from observa- 
tion." 

The count was astonished at the sitence of the person whom 
the duke addressed, and who neither remonstrated nor called 
for assistance, though still continuing to struggle. The walk 
was what is called a dark one, but it derived from the more 
open part of the garden, which was partially illuminated, 
sufficient light to discern the figure of anyone who might ap- 
proach — after passing a certain angle. Beyond this point the 
duke and the person who unwillingly accompanied him Jiad 
now arrived. The figure of the latter was that of Therese 1 
and, from the attitude of the duke^ it was evident that, while 
with one arm he was forcing her ^ong, with the other ha 
held something to her mouth to prevent her from speaking. 

*« Now you are free!" exclaimed the duke, releasing The- 
rese, and at the same time placing himself between her and 
the entrance of the walk ; ^^ now you are free ! but you depart 
not till you have heard me. Leave this bouse to-night : my 
palace receives you, and my fortune is at your disposal 1" 

The count listened for her reply— ^Therese returned none. 
He saw her figure wavering — he heard a convufsive sob — 
in a bound he reached her, and caught her as she was falling 
back in a swoon. 

** Villain, who are you?** vociferated the duke. 

" The foe of a villain !" was the count's retort. " Three 
miles from the barrier of St. Dennis, to-morrow, an hour 
after sunrise !" • 
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*^ I uadersiand you, count," replied the other; '' both time 
and place will suit: I shall be punctual T' and the count watt 
left alone, supporting Therese. 

What was to be done?- To carry Therese into the house 
was to discover the adventure — she had swooned, and there 
were no restoratives at hand. He heard the tinkling play of 
a fountain — he durst not 'carry her to it : it was situated in 
the «^n part of the garden, in the principal walk^ where the 
domestics of the countess were passing to and fro. The idea 
of the arbour struck him: he carried -her into it, and laid 
her upon the seat. A minute, and he was in the room where 
the refreshments were already spread ; another, and he was 
at her side again, with a vessel which he had filled with water. 
He set it down, and gently raising the insensible girl, and 
supporting her head upon his breast, he sprinkled her face 
and chafed her temples, until a £siint sigh or two gave signs 
of returning animation. 

" Let me go!'' feebly articulated Therese, when she had 
come sufficiently to herself to speak, at the same time maldng 
an effort to remove the encircling arm of the count. ^^Let 
me go, if you are a man 1" 

"Therese," said the count softly, "'tis I. The villain 
who just now treated you with violence is not here. I hap- 
pened fortunately to be at hand to render you assistance, 
and caught you when you fainted. Be satisfied : I shall re- 
move my arm as soon as you are able to dispense with its 
support." 

" I am able now," articulated Therese with an effort — 
half rsiising her head, but immediately dropping it again on 
the count's shoulder. 

" You are too weak yet," said the count. " Remain where 
you are, and rely upon my honour/ Therese I I shall discon- 
tinue my assistance the moment it becomes unnecessary." 

" Therese," resumed the count, " this morning I offended 
you; I shall never — never presume to do so again. For a 
quarter of an hour have you lain insensible on my breast : 

10 
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your lips have been wUhin an inch of mine ; I could have 
pressed them without your resisting me ; iMit I would not — 
I durst not — for I respect you, Therese. Do you forgive me 
for what passed in the morning?'' 

'^ I do,'' replied Therese. The count gently pressed the 
form that was reclining upon him. *^ I am better, my lord," 
said the maid; '' I think I can now sit up.'* 

.^^ There," said the count, ^' you are freel" He half re- 
laxed his clasp: she withdrew herself from it — sat up — rose 
from the seat — attempted to walk a few paces, and sti^ered. 
The count's arm encircled' her waist again, and her hand, 
which she had extended for assistance, was firmly locked in 
his. '^ You are still too weak," said he. '* Return and sit 
down for a few minutes longer, and you will be perfectly 
restored." He drew her back, unresisting, into the arbour. 

'^ I can support myself, my lord," said Therese, as they 
sat down. He released her hand and waist. 

** Would you rather that gentleman were here?" asked the 
count. 

^' I know not whom you mean, my lord," was her rqply. 

^^ The gentleman Who dragged you hither," rejoined the 
count. '^ He seems to have conceived a passion for you. 
Hci offered you his palace and the command of his fortune, 
which is ample — would you accept them?" 

"Nol" said Therese. 

" Not if he offered you his hand?" 

'^ No 1" reiterated the maid. 

" Not if he were a duke?" 

'' Not if he were a king, my lord !" emphatically exdaimed 
Therese. 

'^ Surpassing girl I" cried the count, ^ would you take me 
if I offered you my fortune and my hand ?" Therese made 
no reply. Both sat silent for a space. *' Therese, did you 
ever love ?" inquired the count. Not a wor^ said the maid. 

" If your heart is free, if you have never bestowed it upon 
another, and I should ask ^ou to make a gift of it to me as an 
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honouraUe lover — as a husband, Therese!— should I stand 
any chance of obtainii^ it?'' Therese was silent still. 
"Therese!" breathed the count, passing his arm stealingly 
round her waist, and gently drawing her towards him, '^ I 
love you! Give me an answer to my question — Could you 
return my love? Lookl I am at your feet! Will you be 
mine ?" 

'' Therese! Therese!" cried half a dozen voices together 
in the garden. She started up and broke from the count — 
not, however, before he had imprinted a kiss upon her hand 
— and with a swift though unsteady step glided out of the 
walk. 

The count and the duke met the next morning; when a 
flesh wound, which the latter reo^ved in the breast, put an 
end to the affair. 

The news of the duel soon spread over Paris, and in a 
day or two the cause of it also transpired; not through the 
incaution of either of the principals— each of whom had 
cogent reasons for keeping the adventure which led to their 
rencontre a secret — but through the laudable curiosity of one 
of the countess's attendants. 

The day succeeding the bail, the place of Therese — who, 
from the agitation of the preceding evening, was so much in- 
disposed as to be unable to rise till the afternoon — was filled, 
though not suppUed, by another. 

^' A duel between the count and the duke!" exclaimed the 
countess." 

^* Ay, madam," rejoined the attendant; '^ and that is only 
half the wonder, and not the least wonderful half." 

The curiosity of the countess was excited: the communi- 
cativ^iess of her maid required httle to stimulate it. She 
had caught a glimpse of the duke following Therese, as the 
latter quitted the saloon, charged with some instructions to 
the superintendents of the supper-room : she descended after 
them into the garden, saw the duke overtake her, accost her, 

16 * 
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and endeavour to draw her into the^walk ; and, on her re- 
fusing to accompany him, forcibly seize her and half carry 
her into it, applying his handkerchief to her mouth to prevent 
her from speaking : she had followed them into the walk, 
screening herself behind the trees, and had been an eye and 
ear witness of all that had taken place, from Therese's fainting 
in the arms of the count till her precipitate retreat from the 
arbour. Not a circumstance was omitted. If the adventure 
gained nothing in the relation, at least it was not a loser 
by it. 

The countess spoke not a word till her attendant had con- 
cluded, nor for some time after; then throwing back her 
ringlets, and looking the latter full in the face — ^' The count 
offer marriage to Therese!" she exclaimed: " I must be satis- 
fied of the truth of it from h^r own lips!" 

Therese started up in the bed, when she saw the countess 
enter her chamber. " Lie down, Therese," said the latter, 
casting a discontented glance at the half-exposed neck of 
the disconcerted maid, '* lie down, and tell me truly what 
passed between you and the count last evening in the garden." 
For Therese to tell anything was to tell the truth : she corro- 
borated the communication of her substitute in every par- 
ticular. " Do you believe the count? — Do you love the count? 
—Would you marry the count ?" successively but fruitlessly 
interrogated the lady. Therese made no reply. ^* Vain and 
aspiring girl!" continued the countess, ^^ your silence proves 
your folly and credulity. But beware that your pride at the 
thought of enjoying the count's love does not make you the 
dupe of his artifice. He is a profligate! You should rather 

have listened to the honest Duke de B . Understand from 

him the only terms upon which a domestic may hope for an 
alliance with a nobleman!" The countess was astonished at 
the imperturbable serenity with which Therese listened to her. 
'' Confident girl!" she added, *^ you despise my warning, and 
may abide the consequences oCyour presumption! But you 
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are too high for your station I Your engagement with me 
expires in a fortnight. Apply to the count; perhaps he may 
help you to a better one. You are at liberty in a foi^tnightP* 

*' Would I had discharged her this very day !" eried the 
countess to her attendant, upon returning to her dressing- 
room; '^and I should unquestionably have dolie so, hiad I but 
a fault to accuse her of." The latter part of ih^i exolamation 
was delivered so emphatically that the attendant looked ia- 
quisitively in the speaker's face. The countess looked inqui- 
sitively at her attendant. " Well?" said the lady. 

^' Would you like to be furnished with one ?" inquired the 
maid. 

" Yes," after a look of conjectur'e, and a pause, rejoined 
the countess, and abruptly: left, (he room. > She rode about 
Paris till dinner-time. A hundred stops did her chariot make 
U> receive the compliments of beaux, and interchange civili- 
zes with belles — ^her guests of the preceding evening. She 
was all animation and volubility; she talked about a thousand 
things, but thought all the while of nothing but Therese and 
the count. She was engaged to a party in the evening. Upoa 
going up to make her toilet, die saw the attendant who had 
officiated for Therese in the morning standing outside her 
dressing-room door. Aloak,admonitoryof caution,causedher 
to check her pace and tread more softly. There was a pause 
at the door — a whisper — a gaze of satisfaction and inquiry — 
a whisper again, which was answered by a smile — though 
the brow of the person who gave that . smile was anything 
but an open one-r— and the countess, entering her apartment 
alone, found Therese up, and in readiness to wait upon 
her. 

The countess's toilet was soon made. : Little pains did it 
cost at any time, under the active and tasteful hands of 
Therese, and now less than ever, for the lady sat passive and 
abstracted, as though she took not the smallest interest in the 
operation; but her face was flushed, and languor hung upon 
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her features. She desired the bell to be rung; a page ea- 
tered, and sbe asked far a glass of water. There were only 
her $noW'Shoes to tie on; the attendant entered with theoti^ 
and proceeded to officiate for Therese, who was instantly 
dismissed. The countess cast a glance at her jewel-case which 
lay open -upon the toilet, and then at the kneeling attendant. 
Her respiration became uneai»y : the page re-entered with the 
glass of water'; she drank it off eagerly, and exclaiming ** be 
quick!'' precipitately left the room. 

Meanwhile the count was all conjecture. The silence of 
Therese, when he declared an honouraUe passion for her, 
was a mystery which he could not unravel. Did she doubt 
his sincerity P Did she feel that she could notIove.htm? 
Were her affections engaged to another? A thousand times 
that day did he ask himsdf these questions, nor could he 
sleep at night with meditating upon them. Never was the 
sun so slow in rising as he appeared to the count on the 
morning that followed thai night. The fever of incertitude 
was almost insupportable, and, when at length it was day, 
scarcely could he transact the customary and not ungrateful 
occupations of the dressing-room and parlour, or wait for the 
appropriate hour of repairing to the countess's toilet-r-which 
he intended to visit that morning for the last time, and 
merely to gain aki interview with Therese. Scarcely had the 
dock struck when the count's foot was on the first step of 
her ladyship's staircase. With a throbbing heaK he knocked 
at the dressing-room door; — ^it opened; — the countess was 
seated, near her toilet; — behind her stood the attendant — 
before her was an open trunk, and near it stood Therese ; 
while an officer of justice, who was kneeling by the trunk, as 
though be had been in the act of examining it, held up, to 
Therese, a diamond brooch, which he exhibited with an air 
of low triumph and superciliousness. 

'' What is the matter?" involuntarily demanded the count, 
after he had surveyed the group for a moment or two. 
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'^Oh, nothing/' replied the countess; '^ only I have missed 
a diamond brooch, and the officer has found it in that 
trunk." ♦ 

'' And to whom does that trunk belong?'^ inquired the count. 
^^Tome!" said Therese; while a smile — such as lofty \ 
scorn would give, provoked by a cause most foul and mean — 
played faintly on her lip. ^' That is my^trunk," she repeated, 
"and the brooch was found in it; but the hand that put it 
there was not mine." 

'^Jnsolent!" exclaimed the countess, ''your composure is 
the assurance of guilt, prepared to liieet detection, and to 
outface it ! but you escape, for this time ; — you are free to 
leave my service — I shall not prosecute you. Here are your 
wages, and begone! " 

" No," said Therese, " I shall neithei* take your money nor 
profit by your clemency! I shall go to the place where sooner 
or later guilt must take up its abode-:— though it is not always 
the offender who enters that place ! I shall take my trial ! — 
the wise and good judge may find out some means to unravel 
what, I own, is inexplicable to me I — If not, I must bear the 
stain of the sin which I never committed ; — the punishment, 
whatever it may be, will be little compared to that!" 

The count glanced at the lady Julie — her ^ye encountered 
his, and was instantly turned another way. He looked at her 
attendant — ^she was alternately folding and unfolding a ribbon, 
pursuing her occupation with an earnestness to which its im*- 
portance was wholly disproportionate. He looked at Therese 
— ^she appeared more like the accuser than the accused — the 
judge than the criminal. Calmly, yet sternly, she surveyed 
the one and the other; and now and then raised her clear 
eyes to heaven, with an expression of mingled resignation and 
confidence. 

''She is innocent!" exclaimed the count to himself, and 
with that kind of deep-drawn sigh, which, one might imagine, 
announces the transition from suspended vitality to resuscita- 
liott. 
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Therese heard it; involuQiarily she looked at the count; 
she read in his countenance, which beamed meltingly upon 
her, the thoughts that were passing in his soul — he believed 
that she was innocent! Her cheek coloured till the richest 
vermilion would not have been deep enough to paint its die; 
•^there were two or three slight convulsive movements of 
her fair throat-^and the maid burst into a shower of tears! 

'^You may go, sir!'' said the countess, addressing the 
officer : ^<I am sorry for the unhappy girl, and do not wish 
the law to take its course." 

" Stop !" exclaimed Therese ; " I go along with you ! — I 
am your prisoner ! '^ 

^^ I am forbidden to take you into custody," said the officer, 
turning, as he was in the act of going out of the door, '* and 
cannot." 

''What shall I do?" ejaculated Therese. 

'' Surrender yourself to the mayor," remarked the count. 

" It shall be done," said Therese, relocking the trunk ; and 
hastily left the foom. 

> Therese surrendered herself to the mayor ; the countess 
and the attendant were summoned and examined; the officer 
proved the finding of the jewel in Therese's trunk, and she 
was committed for trial. And now nothing occupied all Paris 
but the counts passion for Therese, and the crime with which 
she had been charged. Her rejection of pardon, her vo- 
luntary surrender, her extraordinary beauty, and the fortitude 
with which she bore her imprisonment, were the theme of 
every tongue. The dignity, too, with which she conducted 
herself towards the Duke de B was the subject of enco- 
mium and astonishment: he had called to wait upon her, but 
she peremptorily refused to see him. He had sent the first 
legal opinion in Paris to her, to undertake her cause ; but, 
the moment she learned by whom the advocate had been em- 
ployed, she firmly declined his services. The count,, too, ap- 
plied in vain to see her, until he prevailed on his sister, the 
Paroness G , to accompany him ; when he was admitted 
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— and by that lady, now, were the legal advisers employed 
who were to conduct the defence of Therese. 

The day of trial approached. Upon the eve of that day, 
the baroness and the count paid their customary visit to the 
prison: as they were going in, they were informed that Therese 
had been engaged all that morning with a stranger, who had 
the appearance of having recently arrived in Paris, and was 
still with her; and they were debating whether they should 
wait or call again — when a remarkably handsome young man, 
in military undress, issued from the passage lea^g to the 
room in which Therese w^ confined, and hastily passed them, 
and went out. The count's heart throbbed. 

"Who is that?" hastily interrogated he. 

'* The stranger,'" replied the person whom he addressed : 
^^ She is now alone.'' 

The count mechanically followed the baroness into The- 
rese's apartment. His passion had assumed a deep and settled 
character. His lawyers had assured him that she was certain 
of being acquitted; and he had resolved that the moment she 
regained her freedom, he would implore her to intrust it to 
bis keeping. He had fully apprised his sister of his intention, 
who, being a sensible, though a proud woman, implicitly and 
at once gave in to his views the moment she satisfied herself 
Ihat it was impossible to divert him from his object — a step 
of the propriety of which every succeeding interview with 
Therese still more and more convinced her. Yet was the 
count uncertain as to the state of Therese's heart, which, as 
he never saw her alone, he had little opportunity of as- 
certaining. Seldom she looked at him, or he might perhaps 
have read it in her eye; seldom she spoke to him, or the tone 
of her voice might have given him some insight into it In 
short, she maintained a marked and strict reserve towards 
the count, which was the more irksome to him from the 
frankness with which she communicated with his sister. 
The fear of some previous attachment continually haunted 
him, and irequent were his misgivings, although they were still 
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outamnbered by his hopes. The latter, however, almost 
vanished when he saw the handsome stranger, who had been 
aSl that morning alone with Therese ; and he stood before 
the fair captive speechless and cast down, as one who had 
been visited by some unexpected and astounding calamity. 

*^ Is anything the matter! " asked Therese, alarmed at the 
count's appearance: *^Is anything the matter?" repeated 
she, approaching him and taking his hand, then instantly 
dropping it again. 

''Nothing," answered the count, with a smile, relieved by 
the earnestness of Therese's manner: ''nothing is the matter: 
would Therese be unhappy were it otherwise?" 

" Certainly," said Therese, relapsing into her usual dis- 
tance. 

The count thought of ^he stranger again. " You have had 
a visitor this morning," said the count. 

"A friend," said she, with a sigh. 

"And nothing more?" inquired the count. Therese was 
silent " Come," said the count to the baroness, " I fear we 
intrude upon Therese — at least my company can be dispensed 
with. You, if you like, can stay, and I shall call for you in 
an hour." 

" My lord ! my lord !" cried Therese, as the count was de- 
parting, "you go in displeasure 1 Something has offended 
youl What is it, my lord ? . If the fault lies with me, let me 
know it, that I may repair it or atone for it." 

" You mistake, Therese," replied the count, unwilling to 
come to an explanation with her in her present circumstances, 
especially as his sister was present; and somewhat soothed 
again by the energetic warmth of her appeal. " You mistake. 
AlFs well; only summon all your composure for to-morrow: 
till then, adieu, Therese!" 

But the slight relief which the count had received from 
Tfaerese's manner of accosting him vanished as soon as he 
found himself alone. The handsome stranger engrossed his 
thoughts, and kept him on the rack with conjecture and ap- 
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prehension. *'He was just the man to interest snch a woman 
as Therese! one whom such a woman would be likely to love 
with all her heart and soul I — to love lastingly — exclusively!" 
Though it was little more than a glimpse which he had caught 
of him, yet that glimpse gave the count the impression of a 
manof lofty feeling and fine sensibility. " If the affections of 
Therese were engaged, it was he, and he only, who was the 
master of them; — he was the man!" With some persons 
surmise is speedily eon verted into certainty; scarcely 4oes the 
shadow stand before them, when it fills, or seems to fill, into 
substance. Such was the case with the count. He wandered 
dirough the suburbs of Paris, musing upon the utter frustra- 
tion of his fondly cherished hopes by the union of Therese 
with the stranger. '' She was lost to him I " — and how every 
dung else vanished along with her I — title, fortune, relative, 
fmndy — ^yea, the whole world ! In the place of which nothing 
appeared but a void, without a single object of solitude to in* 
terest or even occppy him. So is it ever with Jove. Except 
the woman of our heart, there is not an object of human de- 
sire, the loss of which, when the mind is in its full vigour, is 
attended for the time with a fueling of utter desolation. The 
death of one hope is th^ birth of another ; from chagrin at the 
failure of the present speculation, we turn to anticipation of 
success in the prosecution of a future one, whick is ever at 
hand to engross and solace us : but the miscarriage of the 
lover is the missing of a leap which is to carry us over into 
some rare delicious spot of fair earth, from which a profound 
ravine divides ns, without anything to snatch at should we 
fail to clear it, and with nothing but the torrent or the rock 
to receive us. 

So lost was the count in his meditations, it was not until 
full three hours past the appointed time that he remembered 
his promise to call upon the baroness. He hastened back to 
the prison: "Was the baroness still with Therese?" — "No," 
" Was Therese alone ? "— " No." '' Who was with her ? "— 
" The stranger." The count felt chilled from head to foot ; he 
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loitered down the steps of the prison, and reached home h« 
knew not how. Dinner was waiting — he could not partake 
of it. Some friends were expecting him — he could not see 

them. The Marquis of R had been there, and said he 

would call again in the evening — he must be denied to him 
and to every body ! The count rushed up stairs to his chamber, 
and locked himself in. 

Early upon the morning of the trial was the baroness with 
Therese. She found her attired in black. ''Why not dres» 
in white?" inquired the baroness. 

'' I wear," replied Therese, 'Hhe dress that I shall wear 
for ever, unless Providence has ordained that I shall take it 
ofif to-day." 

The baroness asked her how she felt. 

'' Prepared," was her answer. Ever since she had entered 
the prison, she had accustomed herself to regard her con- 
viction as certain. '' Because," added she, '' the efforts, that 
we make to meet calamity as we ought, aldiou^ it should 
not arrive, are never thrown away ; whereas, by indulging in 
anticipations of good fortune, we aggravate the pain of dis- 
appointment." The baroness gazed upon the beautiful mo- 
ralist, and was silent. '' I have bade good by in time," con- 
tinued Therese, /'to hopes, from which, had I permitted 
myself to cherish them, it might have cost me my life to 
part." Her eyes were cast down while she uttered this;. she 
sighed deeply, and raising them, encountered the kind, but 
penetrating looks of the baroness. 

<> . " You are a wonder!" exclaimed the latter, "and deserve 
to be the wife of a prince! " The maiden's eyes feU again, and 
a faint blush rose upon her cheek. " Therese," continued 
the baroness, " I am as confident of your innocence in this 
affair as I am of my own. I need not tell you what the count 
thinks of yeu. We are. resolved that the whole world shall 
$ee how much we hoik)ur you, whatsoever may be the issue 
of this trial. This is the richest of our family jewels, and is 
known to all the nobility of Paris, hundreds of whom will be 
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in the court to-day ; it is known to be mine ; it has not its 
fellow in France for the weight and lustre of the diamonds. 
You shall wear it. It stamps you as the object of our love and 
respect; it proclaims our contempt for the aspersion which 
has been cast upon you. Take it/' she repeated, throwing 
a necklace of brilliants over Therese's neck, and at the same 
moment catching the astonished maid, subdued and all dis- 
solved in tears, to her bosom. 

They were interrnpted by the entrance of the gaoler, who 
informed Therese that the court was waiting for her. 

The summons recalled her self-possession. ^'In a mi- 
nute," she said ; and in a minute her countenance was clear 
and smihng. 

*• You are ready, I see," said the baroness. 

" I am," replied Therese. 

^' Come, then," said the baroness, ^* I shall accompany you 
into court." 

Never met the baroness such a look as that which was 
turned upon her by Therese. There was an effort to speak ; 
a smile that acknowledged her inability to do so ; a pressure 
of the fair maid's heart by her hand — a sigh — and nothing 
more. 

The court was crowded. Half the nobility of France was 
there ; many had been attracted from distant parts by the 
fame of the approaching trial; and thousands, who had been 
baffled in their attempts to gain admission, surrounded the 
building without. The noble friends of the countess were 
seated in the vicinity of the part allotted to witnesses ; oppo- 
site to them were the counsel of Therese, with the count, 
whose looks, pale and languid, bore the traces of the last 
day's agitation, and of the night of restlessness and fever 
which had succeeded that day. By all who knew the count, or 
to whom he was pointed out, this was set down to the interest 
which he took in Therese, and construed into an unfavour- 
able omen, as to the issue of the trial. At length, upon a 
movement in that part of the court where the prisoner was 
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expected to enter, the buzz that had been kept up by the 
interchange of a thousand mingled questions and riqplies, 
given in an under breath, subsided, and was succeeded by a 
dead silence, which became, if possible^ more breathless, 
when the majestic form of the baroness appeared, support- 
ing the fair Therese. 

Upon her entrance, the baroness curtsied to the court, 
with an air which implied rather an assertion of her own 
dignity than an acknowledgment of deference ; she then led 
Therese to the front, and contemplating her for a moment or 
two with an expiression of satisfaction at the conscious inno- 
cence which was eloquently painted in her looks and de- 
meanour, she imprinted a kiss upon each of her cheeks, and 
retired about half a pace behind her. 

The indictment having been read, the counsel for the pro- 
secution opened the pleadings. He was a middle«aged man, 
more indebted to family influence than to talent for the office 
which he held — that of advocate for the crown. He stated 
the particulars of the case; the missing of the jewel by the 
countess ; her suspicions of Therese ; the searching of The- 
rese's trunk, and the finding of the jewel secreted in it. He 
then dei^anted upon the lady's clemency ; and, passing on to 
Therese's rejectiim of forgiveness, exerted all his sophistry to 
invalidate the merit of that act. '^ Reqiember," said the ad- 
vocate, ^^ remember who was present — a nobleman who had 
declared an honourable passion f<Nr the prisoner^— had made 
her the proffer of his hand! — to ally herself to whose house 
might have been an object of ambition to the daughter of the 
most illustrious feunily in France. What bounds would you 
eet to desperation in a predicament like that, where aggran^ 
disement beyond the wildest dreams of aspiring fancy was to 
be exchanged for the contempt and desertion attendant upon 
a blasted character P What chance of retrievement, how* 
soever desperate, would not be caught at, where death itself 
was to be preferred to the frustration of hope P Look at the 
collected girl that stands before you, upon whose youthfid 
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nerves that solemn seat of justice — this array of learning and 
searching deliberation — this crowded concourse, produce not 
the slightest impression! What might you not expect from 
the intrepidity — ^I will not say effrontery — I will not say 

boldness '^ At the commencement of this appeal to the 

deportment of Therese, the advocate looked full upon the fair 
prisoner, at whom he had only glanced before. As he pe- 
rused the ingenuous face, where blandness and beauty sat 
equally enthroned — as he read in it, traced by the hand of 
Heaven itself, a refutation, in eloquence surpassing the ad- 
vocacy of a thousand tongues ; his confidence wavered ; his 
coUectedness began to forsake him, and he was obliged to 
turn another way : but a new source of discomfiture awaited 
him — he saw by the looks of the court that his embarrassment 
was perceived — scarce a countenance but betrayed the smile 
that triumphed at its detection. He felt confounded — he fal- 
tered — he stopped 1 — ''I feel it unnecessary,'^ said he at length, 
<^to dilate upon this point; I shall trouble the court no fur- 
ther, but proceed to call my witnesses ;'' and he sat down. 

The countess was summoned.. Her examination was brief. 
That of the officer, who followed her, occupied about the 
same time. The attendant was the next witness, and under- 
went a strict cross-examination. 

"Do you entertain any ill-will towards the prisonerp'*^ 
asked the counsel of Therese. — "None." " Have you ever 
quarrelled with her?" — "No." "Do you truly believe that 
she deposited the jewel in her trunk ? " — " She did not like 
to think ill of any one." " That is not an answer to my ques- 
tion: — Do you*^ believe that she put it there?" — "How else 
could it have come there?" "Ansisver me. Yes or No," said ' 
the advocate. " Do you believe that Therese secreted the 
jewel in her trunk ?— Yes or No?"—" Yes !" at last faltered 
out the attendant. " Now, my girl," continued the advocate, 
*^ pay heed to what you say— remember you are upon your 
oath! — Will you swear that you did not put it there your- 
self?" Therewasapause and a profound silence. After about 
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a minute had elapsed — ^' Well! " said the advocate. Another 
pause; while in an assembly where hundreds of human 
hearts were throbbing, not an individual stirred or even ap- 
peared to breathe, such was the pitch of intensity to which 
the suspense of the court was wound up. 

" Well," said the advocate a second time, '* will you an- 
swer me P Will you swear that you yourself did not put the 
jewel into Therese's trunk?" — "I will," at last said the at- 
tendant boldly, "You swear it?"— "I do." "And why did. 
you not answer me at once?" — "I do not like that such 
questions should be put to me," replied the attendant. 

For a minute or two the advocate was silent. A feeling 
of disappointment seemed to pervade the whole court; now 
and then a half suppressed sigh was heard ; and here and 
there a handkerchief was lifted to an eye, which was no 
sooner wiped than it was turned again upon Therese with an 
expression of the most lively commiseration. The maid her- 
self was the only individual who appeared perfectly at her 
ease ; even the baroness loo1(ed as if she was on the point of 
giving way, as she drew closer to Therese, round whose waist 
she now had passed her arm. 

"You have done with the witness?" said the advocate for 
the prosecution. i^ 

" No," replied the other, . and reflected for a moment or 
two longer. At length, " Have you any keys of your own P" 
said he. — " I have." "I know you have," said the advocate. 
"Are they about you?" — "Yes." "Is not one of them 
broken?"— "Yes." After a pause— "Show them meP' 
The witness, after searching some time in her pocket, took 
the keys out and presented them. " Let the trunk be brought 
into court," said the advocate. 

"Now, my girl," resumed the advocate, "attend to the 
questions which I am going to put to you, and deliberate well 
before you reply, because I have those to produce who will 
answer them truly should you fail to do so. Were you ever 
in the service of a Monsieur St. Ange?" — " Yes," replied the 
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attendant, evidently disconcerted. '^ Did you not open in 
^ that gentleman's house a trunk that was not your own ?" — 
^^ Yes,'' with increased OMilvston. 'VDid you not take from 
that trunk an article that Was n<H your own?" — ^^^Yes; but I 
put it back again." ^4 know you put it back isigain," said the 
advocate. ^*You see, my girl, I am acquainted with the 
whole affair: but before you put it back again, were you not 
aware that you were observed P" The witness was silent. 
^* Who observed you? — Was it not your mistress? — Did she 
not accuse you of intended theft? — Were you not instantly 
1^. discharged ?" successively asked the advocate, without eliciting 
any reply. ** Why do you not answer, girl P" peremptorily 
demanded he« — ^^ If you are determined to destroy my cha- 
racter^" said the witness, bursting into tears, **I cannot help 
it." *^No," rejoined the advocate; ^4 do not intend to de« 
stroy a character; Imean to save one — one Virhich, before you 
quit the court, I shall prove to be as free from soil as the snow 
of the krm which is leaning upon that bar!" continued the 
advocate, pointing towards Therese. 

The trunk was here brought in. /* You know that trunk ! " — 
*'Yes." "Whose is it?"—" It belongs to the prisoner." "And 
these are your keys?" — "Yes." "Were these keys out of 
your possession the day before that trunk was searched, and 
the jewel found in it?" — "No." " Nor the day before that 
again?" — "No." "Now mind what you are saying: you 
swear that for two days preceding the morning upoft which 
that trunk was searched those keys were never once out of 
your own possession ?" — " I do." — " Will not one of these 
keys open that trunk?" — The witness was silent. — "Never 
mindi — we shall try. As readily as if it had been made 
for it!" resumed the advocate, applying the key and lifting 
the lid. 

"There may be fifty keys in the court that would do the 
same thing!" interposed the public prosecutor. 

" True," vqoined his brother : " butf this is not one of 
them," added he, holding up the other key, "for she tried 

17 
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this key first, and broke, as you see, the ward in the 
attempt.'' 

''How will you prove that ?" inquired the proseoutor. 

*' By producing the separate part'' 
I " Where did you find it?" 

<' In the lock ! " emphatically exclaimed the advocate. 

A groan was heard — the .witness had fainted. She was 
instantly removed. . ^ 

A smith was the next witness. He proved that he had 
been employed to take ofF^he lock, in order to ascertain if 
any attempt had been made to force it, and that, upon 
removing it, he found a piece of a broken ward in it. The 
piece was produced, and found exactly to match the key. 
— The prosecutor gave up his cause ; and the waving of 
handkerchiefs and the clapping of hands announced the com- 
plete vindication of the innocent Therese, who, half over- 
come, stood folded in the arms of the baroness. 

Anxiously had Count Theodore watched the proceedings 
of the day, though other matters had also a share in his 
thoughts. Immediately uj^n entering the court he looked 
round for the stranger — he was not there; and the count 
breathed more freely. When Therese and his sister ap- 
peared, he was the first individual upon whom the eye of 
the foriper rested ; she remarked his wan and haggard looks, 
and there was an anxiety and a tenderness in h^r gaze, which 
were balm to his wounded spirit; and he smiled his thanks 
to her. Nothing could exceed his agitation as the cross-ex- 
amination of the attendant proceeded, except the tumult of 
his feelings at the complete exposure of her perjury, by the 
discovery of the infamous means which she had resorted to, 
to effect the destruction of Therese. Then it was that, as he 
thought, Therese cast a look upon him, such as he had never 
received from her before — a look in which gratitude and 
exultation shone, but threw forth a beam, too warm and too 
bright for their OY/t light alone. to have produced it. It 
played but a moment or two upon him, when it was with- 
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/ drawn; but the glow which it spread through his heart de- 
parted not with it. The <;halice of happiness, which he 
thought bad been spilled, stood full again before him; and 
where, an hour ago, he pored upon the embers of textin- 
guished hope, he now beheld nothing but rekindling. He 
made his way out of court, regardlessly putting aside every 
individual that impeded it; — he flew to the prison^ — a step 
or two brought him to the door of Therese's apai*tment; with- 
out knock, or warning of any kind, he entered^^he started 
back! — she was locked in th^ arms of the stranger I The 
shock was too much — the room swam before him, and 
vanished. 

He recovered with the sensations of one who awdces from 
5ome horrible dream : the first objects that he saw were the 
stranger and the baroness standing by him. He looked 
around for Therese — ^she was not there I At length he be- 
came conscious that he was leaning upon the breast of some 
person, whose arm encircled his neck; he suddenly turned 
and looked up ; he met the eyes of Therese, fixed strainingly 
upon him, with an expression that shot life into his soul. 

'^ Is it true ?'' he exclaimed, withdrawing himself from 
her, and at the same time extending his arms; — she threw 
herself into them, and thrillingly they closed around her! 

The stranger was the brother of Therese. He was in the 
service, and his merit had raised him to the rank of captain. 
By some unaccountable means, for upwards of five years they 
had lost sight of one another. A relation, under whose 
protection he had left her, had recently died, and left her 
utterly unprovided for; when she sought and obtained a 
service with the countess. The report of the accusation 
which had been brought against her, and of the count's 
passion for her, having spread far and wide, at last reached 
the ears of her brother : he hastened up to Paris, and found 
everything confirmed; but at her earnest entreaty, kept 
' their relationship concealed till the trial should be over. 

17* 
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<' Then she b mine 1" ia a trahsport of exultation ex- 
daimed the count. 

''She is, my lordl'' rqplied the brother: '' nor is this the 
first honour of the kind that your family has conferred upon 
ours." 

^' How so ?^ inquired the count. 

'' One of your ancestors espoused an ancestor of my sis- 
ter^s and mine/^ 

'' The name?" eagerly asked the count 

" The rose TEstrange," was the reply. 
^*-» ****** 

The count's banqueting-room was one blaze of light, and 
around its sumptuous board were seated the count's illustri- 
ous relatives and the choicest of his mtimates and friends. 
They were at supper — the viands were removed, and the 
nearest of his kinsmen^ rising, demanded a chalice of gold ! 
Twas brought; he filled it to the brhn, and bowing to the 
lady and the count, he drank '' To the bridegroom and bridel" 
It was the day after the trial; and upon the rnqming of that 
day a second and a fairer Therese had been grafted on the 
family tree. 
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BY MBS. S. G« HALL. 



Prom th^'CPgdles up, 
With but a step between their several homes,- 
Twins had they been in pleasure ; 

* * * * * 

And strangers to content if long apart. 

Wordaworih, 

'' I SEE thiiu, aot tin mioutes ago, cross over to theeoroer 
of the round meadow, foi*elitnt the bSl. Vm tfaiokiDg IheyVe. 
gone down to iJbe Bieacb Giround." 
' '^ Them I — who* Motty 9"— coAtimued a young man, whose 
inquury had elicited the above information from the old vU- 
Uige g09si|[>^ Matty Flinn. 

^( Why, Mifls^ Klary SnlUvan, aad her DoMin cousin, Jessie 
Armstrong, and aettebody ebe, to be snre ; ihere's no getting 
sight or light of Miss Mary, since that one came to the ooim* 
try> tiotbut what she's a nice; slip of a giri, too, only not to 
kie 'Compared to oiii^ own born child«r-as I may call her." The 
yottUgman smiled^ and without further observation passed on 
td Iho '^ round meadow.'';. 

'* There's one 'ill be there afore ye, my boy," aaid the 
^001^ .«is l&be Ie£^ned her withered arms across the half- 
hatch, door, and replaced her pipe in her mouth — ^^ and one 
t^t 'ill make yon look ^harp if ye're after the same sport 
CM> fao^eir^-Oeh honeJl" she added, after a long pause, ^^ it'n 
sporrowKil thinking what's, afore the yonng." , * 
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I must now briefly explain who were the parties that ex* 
cited even the sympathy of Matty Flinn. 

Two brothers of the name of Sullivan, some years previous 
to the time at which my story commences, k^d quitted the 
North of Ireland to reside in the South. They were skilful; 
honest, and industrious ; and the work of their hands naturally 
prospered. After the lapse of a few years they were uni- 
versally looked upon as among the most substantial yeomen 
of the county, and were respected alike by rich and poor^ 
Cornelius, the younger of the two, had established a bleach 
green, on the banks of the stream that turned the elder bro- 
ther's mill. The bleacher's dwelling stood — always neatly 
white-washed, and surrounded by wild roses — at the bottom 
of a little dell, through which the clear water murmured aind 
sparkled on its course ; while the cottage of the miller was 
built by the mill-side. Corney had been blessed with only 
one child ; and, without the aid of poetic imagination in any 
way, she might truly be pronounced a most interesting if not 
a beautiful girl; her childhood bad been one of delicacy and 
suffering — and if the almost blighted bud did at last blossom, 
it still seemed unable^ to bear the cold breath of winter, or 
the scorching heat of summer; but Mary's kind parents 
shielded her alike from both, and she increased in loveliness 
and innocence beneath iheir roof, even as her own water 
lilies were shaded and nourished by the moist and fostering 
bank on which they grew. 

Mary's deUcate health usually prevented her from joining 
the village girls either at wake, fair, or pattern ; but were it 
not for the interruptions of sickness her life might have been 
termed one long holiday; her only employments consisted in 
occasionally aiding in watering the bleaching linen, in dis- 
charging the duties incident on the care of a small dairy, and 
in looking to the family needle-work. She - would move si-- 
lently, both within and without the house, after the footsteps 
of her parents ; ready to cheer them with her soft, sweet 
^ile, or to assist, when permitted, in their toib ; but she 
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always Beemed serene and happy — whether occu(Med ki these 
domcstie mailers, or seated on the green sward that sloped 
from their threshoUto the stream, her thin, white hands clasped 
over her knees, her face upturned, and her eyes fixed on the 
clear blue sky, or the moving clouds as they passed along the 
heavens. 

• Wi&out being sensible of it, she must have imbibed much 
poetic feeling by such a life. Surrounded by beautiful scene- 
ry, apart from cities and their vices, the budding, flourish- 
ing, fading, and decayed leaves alone told her of the chan^^ing 
seasons; and, as they came and departed, reminded her that 
another year had been added to her existence. The prayers^ 
even though she might not fully understand them, which she 
repeated. at her m<rther'& knee, were hallowed by a holy mys- 
tery ta her unformed mind ; and the rUde chapel, where in 
an unknown tongue what she believed God's veritable lan-> 
gillie rang upon her ear, appeared a sacred temple she would 
have died rather than profane. The deep but delicate tracery 
of su<3i a mind might have afforded intense interest to some^ 
of our nu>rbid mental anatcMnists, who too often destroy the 
rose in search of an imagined canker, and would fain extract 
poison from the lily's bosom. Her opportunities for acquiring 
kncvwle^je were indeed limited ; the school was too distant 
for her to attend—^if truth must be told, her moUier could 
neither riad nor write, and her* father was too busy to think 
of her education. The good man had, it is but honest to 
oonfesSf ift common with many other worthy men, an anti- 
pathy to /learned ladies, and could not imagine any reason 
why Mary should be more accomplished than her mother, 
who was, to use his own phrase, ^' as clean-skinned — ^s right-^ 
handed — as honest, and as pretty a woman, as you'd see in 
the conntry side." Had it not been for the miller's son, her 
cousin Alidt, I really think she never would have learned even 
to read ; but Alick proved himself the very model of a tutor. 
The boy would sit, hour after hour, pointing with a crow-qnill 
to the helf-legible words and letters of " the read-a-made- 
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a»y,*' — coaxing, explaiDiog, entreafii^ — but oeter even re-* 
proving his gentle little pupil. It was, howeyefi astonisinttig 
how rapidly Mary improved when she could osee fairly get 
through a book ; she soon became teacher in her tttm— ^wonld 
'read aloud the Seven Champions, and the adventures of the 
robber Freney, with so much effect, when only thirteen, that 
Alick, who was three years older, afasoloteiy began to deli- 
berate whether he, in his own proper person, would beeome 
eighth champion or Freney the second; 

Alick had only one brother — ^an elder but not a wiser 
youth ; for poor Walier--r<»r, aa he was usually oaliedf W«tCy 
^^was considered so devoid of intellect aa to be imafal^ to. 
render assistance to his fisther in any way; he was impatieDt 
of contrd^ idle, and restless; bnt shrewd wkhal, and often 
keen of speech»--«ometiDaes as just as severe in his remarks ; 
scrupulously honest, and full of truth;, he loved, waadering, 
and submitted to the rratiratnt of*<a moderate qaantity «f 
clothes with evident reluc^mce; had a deep, meiadiouBivaioe, 
and, in early boyhood, a deadly hatred to Ins brollier — > 
changed, however, by a stiople eircumsianee itoto.aa strong 
an affection.. The two youths Msere passiaup through a distant 
village where Ali^ bad been sent to transact some biisiaess 
for bis father; fitratig^ boys, gathered fsimd^iad eoktekiKlial 
Waher» wIh),^ with a wreath of scarlet 'j)oppies.iindiis Uaek 
and flowiag cuds, presented- to (heir unfaciyr iMiings^a' fiot 
silbjaotfor mimthful soora ; (he ooloiir deepened. ns'the^ebedk 
of Che tnsiilied lad^ but, before he coiiid. retaliate^ Aiiok'tunied 
on the tormentors, andi^lded adiillalhwithso/much spirit 
than they fled in all dirbctions; one, howeviar-rra cowardly, 
iU-HMmditioSued fellow — suddei|ly |u£ned« and dk«ctit^(.a stone 
aA (he hero, felled him to (he earth ; iitanptherf moment Wal*^ 
tar wa^ bending over his 4»t*otber, uttering the;.raoBt piencing 
thrtekSf and wr'mgiog his hands in Utter agony ; ti» tfeots of 
the blow weriB merely siuaaing, but the a^Uoted youth naver 
(orgot. Alick'$ interfereiH^ o^i hls.bdbalf ; hp beciaoia trotibie- 
M^omely officious and affi^tioliate, aad would woip likh an . 
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iafatit if i^ej^ov^ k; him, or prevented from foUowing 
wherever he ^vtot 

So^hare a fev^eariy passages in the history of these nearly- 
related famiiies; they seemed more closely knit into one by 
time attd circiiafifltanoe. A few years passed— Mary was 
about «4ghteeir--when another eonsin, an aunt's daughter, 
came from DuUin to* visit her-^no trifling event when we 
eenaider that Sim ,leme had gone day pupil to a boarding- 
sobool iia^ Stephen's Green^— and informed her cousin, in a 
letter wbieh though ^^ iliganily written'' was very dittcuit to 
reikd, that she YtoM bring her all the bran new fashionis, 
and a aky-Uuse musltn dress I She arrived at the appointed 
ti«ie« aad certainly daazled the whole village by her finery ; 
ft Leghorn bonnet, spick and span new, with green bunches 
of ribbon under the brim, while from out of the miditte of 
eaoh peeped forth a red, red flower, like a rose blossoming 
ip a full*grown cabbage; then her hair! — such cnrls! — 
French curk, in full friz, bound up behind in the cockatoo-^ 
faehion, and oiled to the destruction of cleanliness and white 
caps ; sandatte^ shoes — »tortoise«*shell combs-r-f!gnred bands,' 
and a hUek silk cloak. Jessie was a pretty, good-temper^ 
girl, but paarU>ok of the Dublin mania for finei^ ; and Nrsi 
SnilivaB declared, that for the first week the laissie was iii 
hea^ house she eould settle to nothing, fram the sheails of 
people I that came from far and near 'to get one look ^t 
the fashions^ as exhibited on the person of 'Jessie kptn-^. 
strong. 

The yoting noian who had inquired of the vftiage gossip; 
Matty FKniif'gtf hither these two damsels, had wtedered for 
their evening reereation,.it may he neeessai^^^state, was 
neither, ^^eoofiin Alick," nor ^/poor cousin Walter;"-*— but the 
m^phew and' beir apparent ;df>ltltlo Father Neddy Cormack, 
parish priest of K4ilad0« and/ licentiate of the ooUege oi&ahh' 
taanca. Stephen. Cormack proceeded at a godd <padb,r.4^ 
yeareh^fof the young gii'b,>ori!SOoUiMd sa^, iusetmsh olidne, 
nirbbm/ for.ra^ny/neasona he hioped some* daf or other io'«a-^ 
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lute as Mrs. Stephra; he was a tali, slight youth, whose 
features had more the dark and downcast diaracter of the 
Milesian Irish, than the round and joyous expression of the 
more recent sutlers ; upon this occasion he did not seem in 
a particularly happy mood, for he swung his stick from side 
to side, and most industriously decapitated ertty plant and 
little shrub within his reach> As he passed under the 
branches of a lofty oak, and raised his arm for the purpose 
of destroying some scores of juvenile acorns that clustered 
above his head, his weapon of destruction was wrested from 
his hands, and, at the same moment, a wild and singular 
figure dropt from the branches. The man of the oak might 
have served as the model of a Hercules; he bad on neither 
shoes nor stockings, and his pantaloons hardly descended 
below his knees ; a short, tight jacket was girded round his 
waist by a broad belt of untanned leadier ; his shirt collar was 
thrown open, displaying a Wown but superUy-moulded 
throat, on which a fine head was well and firmly set; he wore 
no hat, but his hair was bound with a scarlet kerchief, that, 
tied at the side in a large knot, added to his picturesque ap- 
pearance. Though there was much of wildness, there was 
no indication of poverty about this wayward being; and as 
he laughed and bowed in mimic humility to the priest's nephew, 
a good deal of keen satiric humour played around his weU-^ 
formed mouth, and danced in his large brown eyes, which in 
general were painfully lustreless to look upon. *' And had 
ye no better amusement this fine summer evening. Saint 
Stephen,'' — he said at last, after many extraordinary con- 
tortions, and having dehberatdy broken the thick stick with 
his fingers, as if it were a hazel twig— *^^ Had ye no better 
amusement than mookinff about like an ill-contrived spirit, 
smashing and killing the sweet flowers, that the moonbeams 
kiss and the merry bees breakfast on? And then ye must 
attack the holy tree that the birds — the blue wood-queest, 
and my spotted lady-thrush — nestle in, and"* (he added in 
a lower tone) '^ the good people thimselves dance under^ 
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all the long summer nights ! Go home, young man ; keep 
the holy father's books, and attind to your duties; an Irish- 
man should scorn to strike anything that couldn't strike 
agin. Come, turn back, my tight chap, for I was just going 
to visit madam wood-queest's young family, when ye stopt 
me. 

" Is there a nest in the tree, in earnest, Watty?" inquired 
Stephen, looking up amid the branches ; '^ I can't see it !" , i 

" Ye gawking gomersal !" said Watty, " d'ye think the 
ould parents, that to my knowledge have brought up honestly 
nine nest-fulls of as pretty birds as ever stretched wing, 
would make a show of their childre' to plase you P • The 
loDger the wild animals live in the world the wiser they get: 
•—and that's more nor can be said of you or I, Saint 
Stephen." 

Stephen did not much relish the compliment; but he put 
his hand into his pocket, and extracting sixpence, held it up 
before Watty, "who he supposed had all the love^ of money 
that frequently charatsterises those who, although endowed 
with quickness and susceptibility, are devoid of the stronger 
powers of reason. ^' I'll give ye the sixpence, if you'll bring 
me the young birds," said the tempter; '^ and it *ill be doing 
good, too, for the queests are the ruin of the corn-fields. I 
won't hurt them," he continued, seeing Walter's look of dis- 
taste; ^^ril give them to your cousin, Miss Mary, as a pre- 
sent.'* 

^* I'm jist thinking," replied Walter, after a brief pause, as 
he folded his arms, and gazed, not angrily, but scornfully, 
upon the countenance of Stephen — ^tbat ye're the very 
moral of Ould Nick, except that ye haven't his courage-!— he's 
a powerful deal of courage, that same cratur, eis all must 
who go aginst God — ye're afeard of hurting y'er purty limbs 
and fine duds to go after the innocent birdeens thimselves, so 
ye ^eep one of the devil's pocket-tokens, to tempt others to 
the mischief! Is it the corn they ate ? His reverence 'iU 
expect his sacks as full if the crows and queests ate up all 
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the gi^ain from this to I>erry. And ye think a nest o^ feather-- 
less birds, followed by the wails aad the cries of their broken- 
hearted mother, d fit present to make a tender woman ; and 
ye think, may^be, she'd love ye the better for having the 
heart to tear the childre' from the parents? Bal ba! Saint 
Stephen! — the devil's saint ye are, sure enough! " Without 
furdier query, or waiting an answer, he sprang into the tree ; 
and as he moulded amid its highest branches, his full, round 
voice trolled out the old song : — 

" Lady, I will give you the bells of Londonderry, 
When you are sad, to ring, to make you merry, 
If you'll be my true lover." 

"■ Sir, I'll not accept of the bells of Londonderry, 

W hen I'm sad, to ring, to make me merry. 

Nor will I be your true lover." 

^Tbe wild-^nettle chap!" muttered Stephen, as he pro- 
ce^eded along the tangled path-way; ^^the fallow's always 
stinging— he's more knave than took; fine times he ha$ of it^ 
sprying about the trees like a squirreU the hares and birds 
know bim so well, they'll hardly take the trouMe to get ou^ 
offcis way!"^ 

It was some time before Stephen perceived in the distance 
the object of his search 9 and when he did, be saw that she 
was^ccompanied, not only by Jessie, but by her cousin Alick; 
the two girls were seated on the shafts of a car, that had 
been placed across a gap in lieu of a; g^; and Alick was 
stretched on the grass., of. which he ocoasionaUy pulkd hand- 
fob,* and flung atitke ^oung maidens i» rustic sport-^a com- 
pliment they were n<%t. slow toxeturn, thongb feme, it must 
be confessed, did it/tenfold. Mary ihdrew the wild butter-r 
^ps at' her form^Citutor^With what might almost be termed 
gra^^ful awkwardness; ahad when Alick'is $p4rkiiQg glance met 
hers, the- deep, quick blush tsid unconaciously of more than 
cou^inVtevei • 1 . . i 

"Mary! Alick {"exclaimed Jessie, <^ As I UVe, yon comes 
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Mister Stephen^-^iEiin^ Steven, as poor Watty calls hm^ 
(ioD*t blush, now, Mary 1 Come^ Alidf , you and I will mn 
away, afid leave the lovers to themselves, which is only man- 
ners, you know — a9 we say in Dublin*'' 

"Whatever you may say or do in Dublin, I don't know,'' 
replied Mary, rising; '^but I take it very unkind in ye to 
trate me after that fashion ; the young man is nothing to me 
beyant a neighbmir's son — so bdiave, Jessie, if you please." 

"Behave, Jessie, if you please!" — persisted the lively 
girl, mimicking Mary's serious manner — " a'n't I going to 
behave like^ao angel ? Come, cousin Alick I " and she seized 
tt^e hand of AlicJc, who certainly did not seem disposed to 
move. "Jessie! Alick I" — exclaimed Mary, evidently much 
moved, " Do not make me appear foolish ! — you know, Jes- 
sie, right well, that I have neither love nor liking for him." 

"A likely story!" cried the provoking girl, ''a very likely 
story! — ^you can't blind a Dteft^iber after that iashion — how 
holy we are indeed! — as if I didn't know what hung on that 
ribbon round your neck, besides the scapular and silver cru- 
cifix." 

"Tell me!" said Alick eagerly, for the first time in his 
life sacrificing Mary's feelings to his own curiosity; "Tell 
me, Jessie." 

Mary, unable to articulate, covered her face with her 
hands — while the giddy girl rephed^ "A gold smelling bottle, 
with a shamrogue^shaped stopper, and some letters — three, 
1 think — carved on it, one of which, I'd give my oath, is an 
S." Before the sentence was finished, poor Mary had feinted ; 
and Alick, with Hushed cheek and burning brow, was sup- 
porting her, while Jessie, frightened out of her liule wits, 
ran to get some water from the stream. 

During her momentary absence, Alick (men are sometimes, 
the very best of them, most impertinently and abominably 
curious) had drawn the ribbon, by the little bow, from be- 
neath the modest kerchief which was carefully folded over 
her bosoim, and kissed the three relics with pilgrim-like de- 
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votion, as tbey hung outside her dress; when the mischief- 
making Jessie returned. Alick, placing Mary's head on her 
shoulder, observed, in an under tone of deep agitation, 
'* You'd better hide that blessed — I mean that unfortunate 
ribbon — before Stephen comes up." Mary did so« and then, 
looking at Aliclc, exclaimed, ''Lord save us I — ye're as red in 
the face as a Dublin lobster!" 

Previous to Mary's perfect recovery, even while Jessie 
was overwhelming her with apologies, assurances, and sor- 
rows, Stephen joined the group, and seemed much astonished 
at the restraint visible on the countenance of each. Jessie 
undertook the task of explaining the events of the evening, 
which, like most chattering persons, she did, much to her 
own satisfaction, and the dissatisfaction of the rest of the 
party. Stephen thought she threw no light on the subject, 
and Mary and AUck fancied she threw too much; the fact 
was, Jessie herself was bewildered; and surmises, as opposite 
as the antipodes, crowded her pate in such quick succession 
as positively to fetter her tongue. On their walk homeward, 
when they came within sight of the Bleach House, Jessie,, 
at a turn of the lane, relinquished Mary's arm ; Stephen, 
lover-like, availed himself of the opportunity, and placed it 
within his. 

*^ The path's too narrow for three, Stenie," observed 
Alick, sofnewhat sharply. 

" Walk behind or before, thin, if you like," retorted the 
other quietly. 

" I'll do neither one nor the other," replied Alick; " but 
keep y'er own place, and make way for y'er betters." 

" I will when I see them," was the cutting reply. 

Mary pressed her cousin's arm to enjoin silence, but in 
vain. 

" If the girls weren't here, I'd soon show ye the differ, for 
all ye carry y'er head so high — offering freedoms where 
they're not acceptable. Mister Stephen Cormack !" 

'< Stephen! Alick! for the sake of the holy saints!" ex- 
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daimed both girls at once — as the young men regarded each 
other widi menacing looks. 

" Whir— a-boo— boo I"— shouted Walter, separating the 
thick and thorny furze hedge that bounded the path-way, 
and springing between the contending parties— "What's 
the breeze now? — and what are ye frightening my white lily 
for?" And circling his cousin's waist with his arm, he 
waved a huge branch of oak over his head. 

" Saint Stephen, if you offer to lay hands on Prince Alick, 
ril make as nate a little cock-throw of ye^ as iver Saint Pa- 
trick pitched at." 

"For mercy's sakel" said Mary— rousing all her strength 
for the effort, and disengaging herself from her wild cou- 
sin's support — " do not quarrel for nothing. I have known 
you both all my life, and I never asked favour from either; 
but promise me, Alick — Stephen — promise to forget this 
foolish—" 

"To be sure they'll promise 1" exclaimed Walter. "Prince 
Alick will do it for — I know what — and Saint Stephen will do 

it for " He seized Stephen by the back of the neck, and 

again waved his bough, laughing and singing: — 

Oh, brave King Brian ! he knew the way 

To keep the peace, and to make the hay ; 

For those who were bad, he knocked off their head. 

And those who were worse, he kiUed them dead. 

p 

"(Ml, I'll promise," said Stephen, doggedly, "anything 
to oblige Miss Mary Sullivan; not that I fear or care about a 
bit of a spree, more than any other boy living; it's fine exer- 
cise, and keeps a body in practice; only to oblige her — " 
He held out his hand, which Alick frankly took; and peace 
restored, they proceeded to the Bleach Green — Walter jump- 
ing and sin^^ng with evident glee, but continuing, at the same 
time, a cat-like inspection of the party. 

" C!ome in, and take supper, Stephen ; I see the potatoes 
are up, and my aunt promised us some beans and bkcon, as 
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a treat, to-night," said the kind-hearted miiler^s bod; but 
Stephen declined, while Walter went to him, and with a so- 
lemn look pretended to brush something off his shoulder. 
^^ The Uack boy sticks like a buz on ye, astore — wash him off 
with holy water when ye goes home," observed the half- 
witted creature, and then sprang over the rude palings that 
separated the green from the neat court-yard. 

Stephen Gormack went on his way, but not rejoicing; and 
when he entered his uncle's dwelling he sal down on the 
three-legged st6ol, opposite the priest, in evident ill humour. 

Father Neddy Cormack fitted as neatly into his arnirchair 
as a nut does in its shell ; he was a little tun of a man, upon ' 
which the head stood without any visible connection with the 
body; bis face was seamed and browned in open defiance of 
beauty and art; his nose was puggish and purple; bis brows 
heavy and moveable, and it was only when they were wrink- 
led up in two. or three folds that the peering, and really 
bright twinkling, of two little grey eyes, informed you that if 
the creature possessed power in proportion to its cunning it 
would indeed be fierce and dangerous. The thing would 
have made an admirable attorney, but a bad counselor, and 
certainly was a vei*y iHnfit director of the spiritual or tempo- 
ral affairs of the parish, which he endeavoured to rule — not 
guide. 

It has been my lot to know, esteem, and love, triie and 
loyal member!^ of the Catholic Church. I have looked upon 
many priests and friars with veneration and respect — I have 
delighted in observing their kindness, their gentleness, and 
their honest discharge of what they considered duty — I have 
known them to make great sacrifices, and endur6 much pa- 
tiently; and I say it to their credit, that I never met but one 
among them in any way resembling the person whom I have 
endeavoured to describe. Without being gifted with the 
gentlemanly bearing of a Jesuit, he had a good deal of the 
tact and arlifice belonging to that subtle sect — which he used 
to blind his humble associates — with' a hot and fiery tempe- 
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ramenl that subdued when the other failed. He had not in-^ 
terfered much with the Sullivans; they were liberal, and per* 
formed ^^ their duties " regularly; had stations twice in th^ 
year at their respective houses, and paid to priest, as well as 
minister, *^ tytbes of all they possessed ; '' but they were more 
enlightened than their neighbours, and so Father Neddy 
wisely thought that ^' it was better to let well-enough, alone.'' 
He had anxiously urged the wooing of his nephew with Mary. 
She was considered ^^ the best fortune '' for many miles round, 
and the match was decidedly desirable— for Stephen was 
one df those contented Irish spirits, who, disdaining either 
mental or bodily ^exertion, as incompatible with '< genteel 
birth or breeding," trust first to their relations, '{ and after- 
wards to chance, for bed, board, and all other necessaries. 

The priest's best parlour was furnished precisely as occasion 
required: when there was ''grand company," the long settle 
was brought from the kiti^en, and its dirt and deficiencies 
concealed by a flowered bed-quilt, thrown over and pinned 
round it by the old housekeeper, who had the Irish talent of 
making one thiAg, like Shakspeare's player, ''play many 
parts" — then Father Ned' s dressing-table (as it was called) 
stood in lame helplessness between the dimly-showing win^ 
dows — and placed on it (the cracked portions turned to the 
wall) ^ere two or three old-fashioned china jars, filled with 
a few flowers, that, conscious of being out of character, or 
afiected by the smoky atmosphere, drooped and died " within 
an hour." On the evening to which I particularly allude, 
* no such luxuries were present; a green bottle, a large, thick 
glass tumbler with a tin foot, and an empty jug, were on the 
solitary round oak table that graced the centre; to the right 
of this was the priest's high-cushioned easy chair, and the 
little footstool upon which his feet rested; he reclined per- 
fectly at his ease — his hands just meeting over his rotund 
person, his mouth open, his eyes shut — a very Cruikshank 
of devotion. As his nephew entered, a grunting sound 
intimated that he was aware of the circumstance ; but he 
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neither altered his position nor elevated his brows, so diat 
whether he unclosed his eyes or not was donbtftil. Stephen 
first pulled forth some of the dead leaves that garnished the 
rosty grate; then contemplated the extraordinary vessel, 
that, hanging over the chimney-piece, displayed a crucifix at 
the top, and a well, or cup, at the bottom, calculated to hold 
about a pint of holy water; and finally pushed the dog over 
' the cat, which the lady resented in a very cat-like fashion, 
and the rencontre between the animals perfectly aroused the 
sleepy priests 

^^ By the foot of Pharaoh 1'' he exclaimed, " (and that's the 
first oath Fve swore to day ) Til make an example of y<e if 
ye don't let the bastes alone; there's no pace in the house 
whin ye're in it, the poor ould cat — the creatur! — can't 
escape ye (pusfaeen ! pusheen I agral — never heed him ). Is 
that the work yeVe been after all day? Holy Mother! I'll 
engage it's.far from ye to go down to that beggarly blaguard, 
Lunty Murphy — and put him in mind o' the barley male he 
iiever saint ; and it's long till ye'd gather a few goose or 
turkey eggs in your dandy pockets, though yeVe ready enough 
to ate 'em, when they come into the house; and more than 
tin times, and tin to the back o' that, Fve tould ye to spake 
to Jeremiah Gallagan, about the bill he sint in for my new 
jock, after his Agreeing to set the last two christ'nings fore- 
Dint it ; and though I dare say ye've been philandrin' at the 
Bleach Green, it's long till ye'd put in a word about the 
tow-linen, that's waiting to be whitened these three weeks — 
and—" 

** It's little I expect from the Bleach Green/' interrupted 
the hopeful Stephen; ''and if ye knew all, uncle, instead of 
bbwing me up, ye'd be advising me how to act with that 
boy, Alick Sullivan, who I see plainly — fool as I was not to 
see it afore — has undermined me with Mary." 

" Bathershinl" replied the priest, " that's one of your 
notions, because ye haven't courage to ask the girl to marry ye ; 
sure, 1 know how they love each other — jist like brother and 
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sister. Vd like lo /see first Gousins marry in my parish — Uie 
herettcks ! — barring I got' em a Dispensation — a likely matter, 
Fm thinking r 

^^For M that, it's as true as light's in heaven ; he threatened 
lo knock me down for waHcin' with her this evening; and 
that mad brother of his made open game of your reverence." 

I wish yottt my gentle reader, had smi the Reverend 
Neddy Cormack at that moment; he rose from his seat, 
swelled and s^vtled about the ranw in {Iffcoporlionate r^e ; 
md at length broke forth into the ff^Ho^eing miscellaneous 
ejaeulations: 

*' ni eKCommnnicate 'emi^l 1 To dare to spake of meitfier 
dmt sort! I suppose the next thing 'ill be that diey'll think 
for themselves, as if their conscience was their own! Am I 
not perish priest of this entire parish of Killane? — answer 
me that — and see if I don't have my own way I Saint Peter 
— and Saint And[>rose — and Saint Obadiah — ^and all the 
Saints! — OMke game of me! Ob, the heathen assembly of 
Babylonians! JLiet them do it without a Dispensation! I'll 
sind every mother's son o' them to the Holy Island barefooted 
— I'll make 'em say three avy's for every bit they put in their 
mouths ! And as for that dancing, mopping knave, I'll lay 
tbe length and breadth of my Dublin riding^whip over his 
nvcfcristian shoulders! I'll go down to the Bleach Gi*een this 
miiiute, and make them pay well for absolution!" 

^' It WAS only the ouc that had no sense %htfX did so, Mucle 
de«ur," interrupted Stefp^n, fearing that he h^id gone too 
far, and that the priest would really go out ; for he had taken 
his great coat off the peg, and fastened it under his throat 
by the solkary button whioh generally secured it. ^' As to 
the rest, they always trate ye as becomes God-fearing people; 
and, any way, it might be better to work with them on the 
«/y, may>be." 

*' Demean myself to work on Ihe sly, with my own people! 
I scorn y'er advice, Stephen Cormack! Til show 'em what's 
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what — trate the nephew of their parish priest that way! — 
refuse him, indeed T 

"I wasn't to say refused, Sir," stammered out Stephen, 
^'because I hadn't asked — that's not asked entirely." 

''And how dare you be after putting me into a passion for 
nothin', you poor, pitiful sleeveen ! if you don't know how to 
make love to a young woman, couldn't ye jist ask me to show 
ye, and not wait till the wind changes? D'ye think I've been 
hearing confessions from all manner of faymales for the last 
forty years, without knowing how to manage 'em — and to 
presume to come to me with your misrepresentations ! Ste* 
phen I Stephen ! — yeVe a grate sinner 1 — how often have I 
tould you that telling a lie to me was quite a different thing 
from telling it to any one else; will ye never learn discri- 
mination ? Oh, Stephen ! — you must say double prayers this 
might, for desaving the church!" 

The nephew explained — the coat was replaced — whisky 
punch resorted to as peace-maker between the hopeful pair 
— and measures, which will be explained hereafter, were 
planned and resolved upon. 

It is refreshing, after such a scene, to revert to that whieh 
on the same evening took place at the Bleach Green. • When 
the frugal supper, seasoned with a due portion of good 
humour, though of a less boisterous nature than usual, had 
been discussed, Mary silently and quietly arose to withdraw; 
but as she passed her father, he looked upon her with even 
more than ordinary tenderness, and said, *' Mary, darling, 
what ails ye? Y'er cheek is pale as y'er own white roses! 
What ails my lily-bud ?'i^ 

^'Nothing!" she would have replied, and a feeble smile 
struggled on her lips; but her eyes, ''more bright than cfear," 
and the increasing paleness of her cheek, stayed the asser- 
tion. 

*' There's something the matter with her, sure enough," 
observed the mother, anxiously rising from her seat. 
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Alick rose also ; and, in a trembling voice, said, "Aunt — 
uncle— ril tell ye all about it. Mary, love, sit down till I — 
Jessie, don't stir — we're all one family ." 

Mary moved her hand to implore silence ; and, after the 
pause of a ftw moments, gathered strength to articulate, 
*' Spare me, cousin! — I cannot, cannot bear this, though I de* 
serve it all, and may-be more ." She disengaged her hand 
from her father, and left the room. 

" Don't follow her yet, Jessie," said Alick ; "leave her to her- 
self, aunt, honey, for a few minutes-^her heart is full, and so 
is mine. And then he pressed his hands to his forehead, 
and leaned his elbows on the table. 

How beautiful, how sacred, are the feelings of affection in 
pure and guileless bosoms! The proud may sneer at it — 
the fashionable may call it fable — the selfish and, dissipated 
may affect to despise it ! But the holy passion is surely of 
heaven, and is only made evil by the corruption of those 
whom it was sent to bless and to preserve, j 

Mary latched the door of her little chamber, and hardly 
conscious of what she ought to pray for, threw herself on her 
knees: — 

*' But this she knows, in joys and woes, 
That saints will aid, if men will call — 
For the blue sky bends over all." 

For the first time in her life she experienced a feeling of self- 
degradation. 

" What can he think of me !" she murmured, "fie never 
talked to me, but brother-like; and when he gave me this 
token, he looked to be sure, but it was only a look after all. 
And then to hear that I kept it sacred, with the holy scapular 
and crucifix 1 I'll not keep it so any longer," she continued, 
hastily unknotting with trembling fingers the slender ribbon. 

She drew the little trinket nearly off the string ; half a dozen 
threads more, and it would have fallen to the ground; tears, 
round and eloquent, as they poured on the^cherished gift„ 
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told more than a thousand words could have expressed. After 
a long pause, she guided it slowly back to its former place, — 
silently replacing it in her bosom. 

^* He has done nothing to offend me/* Ae thought — ** and 
why should 1 revenge my own foult on the poor Kttle keep- 
sake? Sure it can do me no harm T Women's hearts are 
sadly prone to deceive, not others, but themselves. 

Alick's love-tale was not long teHing. His aunt, with 
woman's shrewdness, had suspected there was more than 
brotherly and sisterly affection between the youthfill pair^ 
and his uncle had often thought that it would be a good plaa 
to direct all t^ family property, which for persons in their 
situation of life was considerable, into the right channel. The 
cath<dic prejudice against first cousins marrying was the 
only objection that presented itself to all parties. 

"Goold 'ill get a Dispensation, uncle," said Aliok — "GooM, 
the bright goold 'ill do it — spriest or bishop can't stand that, 
by no manner o'means." 

" May-be so, may^e so," replied Sullivan ; ** but there's y'er 
own father and mother — to say nothing of Mary-- they must 
all be consulted." 

«^ Sure diey love her, like their own hearts' blood," said 
the youth; ^^and as to Mary — ask her — I know now that she 
loves me; though I never could dare even to guess at it till 
this day." 

« YeVe mighty sure always, of what is by no means cer^ 
taitiy you men," observed Jessie. " Mary gave you no en- 
couragement to-day, to my certain knowledge; for I wasn't 
away from her for five minutes since sunrise." 

" You stuck pretty dose, indeed, I'll grant that for you, 
Jessie, which I can't say I thought particular genteel; but I 
won't quarrel with ye for It ; for only for you, I'd never have 
found out the token she wore round her nedc." 

" Ho, ho!— and it was yon gave her that, and she never 
to tell tike ; and me told her all about my bachelors, three 
and four at a tiinc ! Oh, I bad no thought she %as 06 clbs^!" 
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"True love is never talkative,'' observed the mother, "but 
I don't approve of love-tokens, at all, at all." 

"Whisht, Nelly, astore," retorted the father. « Ye for- 
get the red love-knots, and the blue, and the ginger-bread-- 
husband, and the Dublin ^p, I brought you myself, when 
we were in the same way : so, go to poor Mary, agra ; and 
don't seem to know anything jof Uie token; and my brother 
and I 'ill go up to Father Cormack to-morrow, and try the 
only means to bring him to rason. And go home to bed, 
boys," (Watty had seated himself in the chimney corner after 
supper, apparently heedless of the conversation) " and pray 
to the Holy Fathers and the Saints to give ye their blessiog, 
and look over ye." ^ 

" I^t me just go to the door, and bid Mary good night, 
through the chink," entreated the lover : " It 'ill be such a 
relief tomy heart, just to hear her say, 'God bless you, 
Alick!'" 

Alick, upon this point, would have his way; and the gentle 
response he longed for came upon his ear like fairy music. 

As they retreated from the beloved cottage, Walter looked 
earnestly in his brother's face — " So, ye want me to have no 
cousin Mary I — and marriage puts coldness between born bro- 
thers — and Watty has no comfort but — " The poor fellow 
burst into tears. 

" You don't understand it, machree. When Mary, by 
the blessing o' God, will be my wife, she will be your 
sister, and you shall live with us if you like, and Mary will 
love ye even better than she does now." 

^' And give me red neckerchers, and let me tend her ^ 
flowers, and plait my Sunday frills, and all— and be my 
sister, and you my brother still p" , 

**• And love ye ten times more than ever, Watty I" 

" Huzza! — then I'm for the wedding in earnest, and let me 
see who'll oppose it!" And both brothers entered the mill- 
house just as the full moon had risen high, giving light and 
glory to the attendant douds. 
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The next morning the elder SuUivans — their drab great 
coats garnished with huge brass buttons ; their Sunday gear 
from top to toe brushed and polished up ; and their yellow 
Dublin wigs carefully placed over their own reddisli hair — 
each mounted on a sleek, fat nag; the miller bearing before 
him, as a peace-offering, a sack divided in the middle, and 
filled, one end with cutlings, the other with white flour; 
while he of the Bleach Green, bore as a gift for the altar a 
twenty-two yard piece of " fine shirting." Thus caparisoned, 
thus laden, the two brothers set out to propitiate the Rev. 
Edward Cormaok. 

While they proceeded on their way, their wives met by 
mutual consent ; and it was no common sight to witness the 
kindly eagerness they evinced in vying with each other, as 
to who should bestow most on the young couple. 

For Alick and Mary, I confess they treated Jessie unhand- 
somely — they left her to her own meditations, and, 

" Within a vale, a little vale, 
Strewed with its own sweet flowers pale, 
And made by steep surrounding hill 
More lonely, yet more lovely still," 

they were seen, seated under a fragrant lime-tree, discours- 
ing, I suppose, as lovers generally do ; which is, I believe, 
saying very little, and looking — but no matter — Mary's satis- 
fied and happy countenance Xold that the bitterness of self- 
reproach was past; for Alick, she now knew, had always 
loved her, with a love passing the love of kindred. 

^' Thank ye, thank ye kindly, good neighbours and pa- 
rishioners," said Father Neddy, when the SuUivans and theif 
burthens were fairly entered into his abode : " God 'ill re- 
ward ye for thinking of the poor lone priest. Molly, take 
care o' the meal, and prime care o' the linen. I've hardly a 
tack of a shirt to my back, and the skin's worn off my bones 
with the sackcloth and ashes for the sins of the people : but 
it's dacent to wear fine linen on a Sunday." 
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The brothers, encouraged by their reception, explained 
the nature of their mission, and were much astounded at the ' 
reply of the wily priest. 

^*' There's no people in the parish I'd sooner oblege, but 
it's clane out o' rason — against the Mosaic, Christian, and 
what's more, Holy Roman law. In the eyes o' heaven, and 
her handmaid, the church, they are all as one, as born bro- 
ther and sister. Did ye never hear what the blessed council 
o' Trint said ? But how should ye, poor ignorant men I — 
don't look angry, boys, dear— I mean ignorant of spiritual, 
not temporal matters — how should ye knqw anything about 
it ? It will be next to a clane impossibility to get the sowls 
o' one of the family out of purgatory, if so be "ye let such a 
marriage take place, seeing that ye've been' all aiders and 
abetters in such a contempt of the glorious commandments." 

" But, y'er reverence — sure, y'crself married Andrew 
Bonner's niece and son." 

" True for ye : ye've a good memory, Corney — a grate 
blessing as it's applied — true for ye. ^ May -be ye don't un- 
derstand our infallibility — infallibility of the spirit it manes, 
which wars against the flesh, and the flesh against it ; . and 
sometimes, ye see, when the spirit sleeps, the flesh (which, 
you understand, has, even in holy men, a spice of the ould 
boy in it, seeing it is of the earth, earthy — oh, what it is to 
know the Scriptures, as one may say, by God's act o' parlia- 
ment, which we do I) goes wandering, and sometimes wrong. 
And even I, y'er parish priest, had to do pinnance for that 
wedding ; and ye may believe it, that to this moment, not- 
withstanding . the lashin's o' silver — to say nothing of the 
powers o' gould — spent for his sake, Andrew Bonner's sowl 
is much too warm at this moment ; only that's between you 
and me and the wall. See how Providence turns things ! 
Ye thought that wedding made for ye, and it's quite the 
other way. Tin I — I wouldn't grant you a dispensation for 
twinty guineas, nor twinty, nor twinty, nor twinty, and that's 
fourscore — see that now ! So, go home — repent o' y'er 
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siiif« Send Atary to me, till I rason with her-Hshe's a God- 
feariBg girl, and 'ill listen to rason, wonderfulty for a woman 
— and keep y'er house tn order, and teach y^er diildren the 
grate first law — obadieace. And HI make it my own busir 
ness to look out a wife for Ahdk. Not a word more — it's no 
use. Sure je wouldn't ge aginst the priest 1 — begone, both 
of ye, and take my blessing along widi ye ; and now FlI go 
finish my naatins." And Father Neddy Gormack sank down 
on the hassock in front of the great chair, and, to quote 
a favourite expression of his own, '^ peppered away at the 
prayers." 

The brothers did not utter a word as they rode home- 
wards, but exchanged looks of mournful import as they saw 
Alick running forward to meet them — hope and joy animat- 
ing his every movement — the wandering, affectionate Walter 
following his fidotsteps, and as e^er almost as his brother to 
hear the news. It needed not telling — and both father and 
unde were affected to tears, at the deep and earnest an- 
guish which overspread, as a pall, the countenance of poor 
Alick. 

^' And was it for this she loved me — ^and was it for this 
I thought of her day and night — and would the Almighty 
suffer an unholy love to enter into such a girl as Mary, who 
looks mcnre like an angel than an earthly woman P Oh, 
Mary, Mary, I can never see you more I Father — unde 
— don't gainsay me. I'll go to sea — I can't remain at 
home!" 

With such- like exclamations, and much bitterness of heart,, 
they arrived at the mill. Mary's father, in a little time, went 
home ; and it seemed as if the sad" intelligence he brought had 
transformed his daughter into a marble statue ; the colour 
forsook her cheek, her limbs stiffened, and they laid her on 
her humble couch, as one from whom the spirit had well 
nigh departed. 

To persons unacquainted with the power once possessed 
by the priesthood, over the minds and actions of the Irish 
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peasantry, sucb subnussioa to the viU of one man, and such 
a man as Father Cormack, may appear extraordinary $ but 
those who remember the influence they had^ and exercised, 
not a great many years ago, will be fully aware of its over- 
whelming extent Most sincerely do I believe that it was in 
general exerted^ not for evil, but for good ; and it is, perhaps, 
matter of astonishment that **they bore their faculties so 
meekly." 

The day after the priest's decitton, AKck and Mary avoided 
each other, as if by mutual consent; and as the evening ap- 
proached, the poor girl wandered to the little vale that had 
been so lately the scene of her innocent hopes, and seated 
herself undet* the very lime-tree where she had sat with her 
lover. 

She was roused from her reverie by no other than Ste- 
phen Cormack, who, in a tone that sounded to her ear tike 
an insult, said, ''he was very sorry to find her so lonesome, 
but glad to get spaking to her on something that concerned 
them both." 

Mary rose up with what might be truUy called dignity, and 
replied, '' she knew of nothing that could concern them both.'* 

^'Oh, truth and honesty, Miss Mary! I haven't been 
coming after ye these two years, and you not know my ho- 
nourable intintions. Sure, it's Mrs. Stephen Cormack I want 
ye to be; and bring ye mistress over my uncle's house, who 
can lay down goold for goold with y'er father. Ye needn't 
look so scornful either; there's as good grass in the meadow 
as ever was mowed." 

'' Stephen Gormack," said Mary, '' if I looked as you say, 
I didn't mean it. In whaitever way a man proposes marriage 
to a woman, he does her honour ; and d am grateful as I can 
be for what you have mentioned — but plain speaking is best. 
Were you king of England, or Emperor of all France, and 
I a poor lone outcast from home and family, I would lay my 
head under that tree, and die, sooner than be your wife." 

*' And more fool you, for that samel " he retorted, bitterly. 
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" It's not-every one would have ye now, after you aad y'er 
born first cousin been spoken of over the parish for com- 
pany-keeping." 

" I seek no man's love," replied Mary, calmly ; " but a 
woman calls you ooirarcf Stephen Cormack, for daring to say 
to her, when no friend's by, what, if even her humble house- 
dog were resting at her feet, you wouldn't dare spake." 

As she uttered the words she turned away towards the path 
that led to her home ; but the young man seized her hand, 
and sought to detain her. 

" What would ye with me, Stephen ?— you know my mind ; 
and ye know that Mary Sullivan is not given to change." 

" Jist listen, Mary;— you and Alick never can be one in 
this world ; and where 'ill ye find a boy that loves ye better 
than myself?" 

"You have y'er answer, Sir ; and if you have my contempt, 
instead oi my pity, ye may thank y'erself." 

'' Then, by the Holy Fathers, ye shall bitterly repent this 
treatment; and as I'm a living man, Mary, I'll see the day 
yet, whenye'll kneel for me to marry ye, and lie at^ my 
marcy, like that clod o' turf!" 

The fellow kicked the green sward in illustration of his 
words; but at the same moment was extended at Mary's feet, 
by a blow from the stout shillala of our faithful ally, Wal- 
ter, who appeared, as it were, from the bosom of the earth, 
to avenge the insult offered to his cousin. The anger of the 
half-witted man, once excited, was not easily quelled. He 
repeated the blow, even while Mary was clinging to his arm, 
and would have persisted in his vengeance, had she not 
roused her energies, and commanded him to forbear. She 
hastened home, almost dragging Watty with her, and sent 
her father to convey the priest's nephew to his dwelling ; but 
when he arrived at the glen, Stephen was no where to be 
found. 

Mary retired early to her chamber that night ; but sleep 
, deserts the unhappy and unfortunate. It was not so with 
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Jessie : the light-hearted girl slept as if she had never known 
and never could know either care or sorrow. 

The family, at length, were all at rest. Mary arose from 
her bed, and opened ,the little casement, thinking the fresh 
breezes of night would cool her fevered brain. She thought 
a shadow passed across the yard, and even rested on the 
humble shrubs that Alick, in happier times, had planted. 
She listened — the house-dog did not bark, nor could she hear 
a single footstep; but the shadow returned — approached. 
She shut-to the window hastily, and the noise it made evi- 
dently apprized the intruder that some one watched his ram- 
blings. The bushes were separated, and, to her relief and as- 
tonishment, she recognised Walter's well-known face, peer- 
ing upwards. Again she opened it, and inquired if anything 
had happened at the mill. 

*' Whisht, agra, whisht — why a'n't you at rest ? — I wouldn't 
have been here, only I thought I could wish you a silent good 
night, under y'er windy. And I wint my rounds, and found 
my little birds sleeping and happy. An' it's rejoiced I am 
to see ye ; and now the moon's coming out clear, you can see 
me too. I don't look like a fool now — do I, Mary ? — fit to 
visit a King— a'n't I?" 

Watty was, indeed, metamorphosed. Over his usual gear 
he had buttoned his father's grey coat; and his brother's hat 
surmounted the scarlet kerchief he always wore round his 
head; he had also drawn on his father's top boots, and bran- 
dished his uncle's heavy whip in his hand. 

^^ I've saddled Alick's poney," he continued, in a half whis- 
per; ^*It's a merry bit of flesh, and follows me like a dog. 
And, Mary, a lannen ! I'm going on a long journey — and jist 
clasp y'er two hands in' the moonbames, and bless me, bless 
me ! — and pray that God 'ill increase my wit jist for twenty- 
four hours; and thin He may take it back agin, for I've sense 
enough to see that it's the innocent things that's happiest in 
this world. Do, Mary, bless me! — ye ought, if ye knew but 
all ; for it's for his sake and yours that I'm going." 
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The affeetionate creature kneb as devoutly as if he soli- 
cited the prayers of the Virgia Mother, white his cousin,' as- 
lonidied at what was so inexplicable, implored him to explain 
his meaning. 

" Bid God direct me, Mary I I haven't words to make ye 
understand what Vm after; but I know my own know, and 
there's the chami of a secret 1-^and the poney's caUing me: 
— give me the blessing, or I must go without it — ^smd keep 
up y'er heart — and may be the little sense that I have, stir'd 
for good, will turn out better than a great mountain o' sense, 
not stir'd at all." 

Mary gav^ the bliessing so /earnestly implored. The in- 
stant it was delivered, Walter was out of sight ; and in a few 
moments she heard tbo well-known trot of Alick's poney, 
tripping along the high road that skirted the Bleach Green. 

The succeeding day passed very gloomily in both houses. 
No one could conjecture Walter's purpose, or whither he 
was gone. He seldom rode, though he rambled occasionally, 
tar from home, and visited family connexions even in the 
North, where he was always a welcome guest; for the strange 
mixture of keenness and simplicity that formed the distin- 
guishing feature of his wandering mind, rendered him, when 
in a talkative mood, very entertaining ; and above all, the 
skill and taste he evinced in singing national ballads ensured 
him a kindly welcome in every cottage. 

The evening was dull and rainy; and the night set in with 
the cold shivering feel, so unnatural in summer time. 

Sullivan occupied the " ingle nook" — his legs stretched 
out — his arms folded, except when he raised his hand to re- 
light or fill his pipe — that constant companion of Irish rest 
or reflection. His wife busied herself about household mat- 
ters — Jessie was retrimming her Leghorn bonnet — ^and Mary 
sat spinning opposite her father. Her foot moved as swifdy 
as usual, and her fingers twisted the delicate thread, as if her 
mind had regained its tranquillity ; but it was evrdent, from 
the varying expression of her countenance, that — 
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«— ..^Many, and ^ad, and deep, 
Were the thoughts folded in her silent breast.'^ 

** Come, lessie," said the father, *^ sing us a song ; not too 
merry, nor too sorrowful ; and, may-be, my little lark here 
will join yon in it.** 

Mary replied with a sweet smile ; but, nevertheless, her 
voice was not heard in the simple lay. 

" Gome, girls," said the father, " come — it's time to go to 
bed, darlints I— rOod send iis a fine sun-rise !'' 

^^ And a happier one than we've had lately/' added Mrs. 
Sullivan. " There's something come over the house that's 
turned everything." 

**May the Holy Saints protect us!" said Mary r "Som'e- 
kow, I feel loath to go to bed — there's a weight on my 
heart, and a mournful sounding in my ears — I wish day-light 
was come I" 

*' See there, now, what you put in the child's head, Nelly, 
with y'er croaking ! Whatever present trouble we have, 
Mary, my blessing, I feel that for your sake it will all pass. 
The lord sent ye just like a delicate plant of sweet scent 
among u.^ — a thing to mind and love; and now, agra, when 
the winter and storm have gone over, and the little plant 
has grown, and budded, and blossomed, it wouldn't be na- 
tural (and he that made Nature 'ud never turn against it) 
to cut it down." 

" It may wither, father," murmured Mary, looking mourn- 
fidly in her parent's face. 

" It shall not wither, while I've a heart to press it to, 
or an arm to shelter it," he exclaimed, folding her to his 
bosom; and if tears did mingle in that pure and holy em- 
brace, Ooraey Sullivan was neither less brave nor less manly 
for it. 

The inmates of the Keach House had long retired to rest, 
when Mrs. Sullivan started from her sleep, and shaking her 
husband violently, asked him if he had not heard a scream. 

Before he could reply, ** Father — Fathefr !" was shri%\ed, 

« 
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with all the Wildnessi of despair — and, merciful Providence ! 
— in Mary^s voice. He rushed to his room door, and endea- 
voured to force it open, but he strained every nerve in vain. 
Like many doors in Irish cabins, it opened from the outside; 
and it was evident that heavy pressure had been resorted 
to, to prevent its being pushed forward. Again the mourn- 
ful wail, "Father! — Father T* burst upon his ear. He 
stormed in impotent rage — he conjured those without, by 
every holy and sacred tie, to let him go forth. He then be- 
thought him of the little window that opened on the thatch. 
— Alas ! his head could hardly pass through the aperture. 
With frenzied eagerness he endeavoured to tear out the 
casement, even as a maniac attempts to rive his fetters. At 
length he succeeded ; and the mud wall crumbled beneath his 
hands. He listened — the affecting words were not repeated: 
within, the sound of footsteps had ceased, but suddenly 
without all was bustle ; and as he renewed his exertions, 
the tramp of horsemen came heavily upon the ear. Again 
he flew to the door; it was unfastened : extended on the 
earthen floor of the kitchen, he beheld Jessie in a state 
of perfect insensibility ; he rushed to the fore-court — even 
the sound of the horses' hoo& had died in the distance ; he 
sped to his brother's house — they were not long in coming 
to his assistance, and accompanied him, speedily, to the 
plundered nest. His wife's state of mind may be better 
conceived than described; and the only account Jessie could 
give of the outrage was, that she was roused from her sleep 
by masked and armed men entering their chamber, and that, 
despite her efforts, they rolled a horseman'3 cloak round 
her cousin, and dragged her forth. 

To rouse the neighbours — saddle, spur, and away after 
the lawless plunderers, was the universal resolve. It may 
readily be believed that Alick was foremost in exertion; 
but the rufiians had anticipated pursuit. The saddles in 
th^ sheds, dignified by the name of stables, at both, houses, 
were cut to pieces ; and a brown farm-borse, with the excq>- 

1 
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(ion of Alick's poney the only good roadster in their posses- 
sion, was cruelly maimed. 

^^ Ob, if Watty had been here, this could not have hap^ 
penedT' they exclaimed; *'he has the ear of a hare, the 
foot of a hound, an4 the eye of an eagle ;^* but it was vain. 
And the grey morning had almost dawned, before a party, 
consisting of seven tolerably well-mounted and well-armed 
men, sallied forth in pursuit of the lost treasure. Various 
were the conjectures as to the probable authors of the abduc^ 
tton, and the course the miscreants had pursued. The 
Sullivans were silent on the former topic, but seemed to 
opine that Mary had been carried towards the very lawless 
neighbourhood of Keenahan's wood. 

The crime of conveying the daughters of respectable far-» 
mers from their own homes, and forcing them to marry, 
frequently persons whom they had never seen, was at one 
time not at all uncommon in Ireland ; even in my own quiet 
district, I remember, about sixteen years ago, a circumstance 
of the kind that made a powerful impression on my youthful 
mind, although there was much less of villany about it than 
characterized *'the lifting" of Mary Sullivan. Unfor- 
tunately, the friends of the perpetrators, on such occasions, 
seem to argue themselves into the belief, that when such 
affairs terminate in marriage no evil has been committed. 

The parties agreed to separate-— four to pursue the by- 
roads, leading to a wild district of viorass and hill, called 
Keenahan's wood ; and three, the more direct and better 
known way, to the same place, in another direction. The 
neighbourhood of Keenahan's wood had been famed as the 
residence of a sort of Catholic Gretna-green Irish priest — a 
jovial out-cast friar, who laughed, and poached, and married. 
Although none of the regular clergy associated with him, 
he concluded all sorts of run-away and forced matches ; it 
was, therefore, natural to suppose that Mary had been borne 
in that direction. Alick, his father, and two friends, took 
the former road ; and Comey Sullivan^ and two others, the 
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UOIer. M they passed Connack's house, Alick looked 
fixedly at it; and his father almost involuntarily exchanged 
glances with km^ when they peroeived a head, which could 
not be mistaken, withdrawn from one of the windows, and 
fn open shiitter closed. 

" Father Neddy's early at his devotion," observed Alick, 
in a low and bitter to^e. 

" I wonder what he thinks of seeing so many of us astir 
in the dim o' the morning," replied the other. 

^ May-be he knows by im^iration," continued the youth, 
with increasing bitterness ; ^' but if it is as I think, PU drive, 
and tear, and throw open — ay, the very altar ; and I'll have 
justice and revenge before I lay side on a bed, or taste drink 
stronger nor water." 

^' Whisht 1 for mercy's sake, whisht !" ^claimed the father : 
" wait awhile, and don't be so rash." 

They stopped at every hamlet — they questioned every ia- 
dividual, but for many miles received no intelligence. At last, 
a beggar-woman who had slept under shelter of a ditch 
duripg the night, and was, to use her own phrase, ^* getting 
the children to rights, and makii^g them comfortable," said, 
that about two hpurs before, three men bad gone th^t way — 
Sfhfs had looked up, upon hearing them pass — ^' they were 
riding aisy," ^{id one of them carried a slight woman before 
him on the horse, ^' which struck her strange," as she lay 
foiore like a dead than a living thing. They took off the 
high road across 4^ bog, in the direction of Keeaahan^s 
wood; '^ and she soon lost sight of 'em, as daylight wasn't 
dane in." 

Our friends followed the track she told ot, and heard 
agaii^ from some turf-clampers that the same party had 
passed thfun about an hour before. The information, how- 
ever, did not appear to increase the chance of their search 
being crowned by .success. In the direction pointed out by 
the Uirf-ctttters all irace of road was fost ; the ground was 
HOeyen, and they werp obliged to lead their horses. Scrubby, 
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tud olten gigantic furze, thickened on the borders of the 
wood, so as to present almost a positive barrier to their pro- 
gress; while every now and then, a deep pit-fall, or a 
treadierous shaking bog, impeded their course ; and it re- 
quired all their strength and dexterity to extricate themselves 
from the clayey thickness of the soiL 

Keenahan's wood showed darkly in the distance, as it crept 
up the Slivoath mountain, whose craggy top frowned amid 
the thin and fleecy clouds. 

**' There can be no harm," observed the dder SulKvan, 
^4n going to Friar Leary's : sorra* a job of the kind done 
that he basnet a hand in ; and something tells me we shaR 
soon find our lost lamb." 

It was agreed that one of the party should take charge of 
the horses, while the others proceeded slowly and cautiously 
on foot, under cover of the wood. They could not expect 
any inforHiatioQ from the beings who inhabited the dreary 
and dangerous district they now entered, as they were gene- 
rally believed to subsist by plunder ^ for, in times of national 
tumult, suspicious persons always found shelter in the fast- 
nesses of Slivoath, and many bloody acts of violence had 
be^ perpetrated under the dense trees. 

The few half- naked urchins whom they met, either 
pretended total ignorance of the friar's dwelling, or, as they 
afterwards discovered, invariably set them wrong. Thus, 
fatigued in body and mind, they struggled through the tangled 
brush-wood; and although the sun was high in the heavens, 
ks rays could hardly penetrate the deep thickness of the 
matted trees. 

A broad and brawling stream, occasionally bubbling and 
frothing over the impediments that huge stones and ledges 
pr^eseoted to its impetuosity, divided the path ( if the course 
they had puHsued might be so called), and formed an open^ 
ii^, where the air, relieved from its wearisome confinement, 
Pttahed iti aswift, pure current over the waters. The banks, 
OB the opposite side, were steep and dangerous. Hugef 
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masses of the mountain rock, round whose base the stream 
meandered, rose abruptly from the surface : some were 
(ringed by the thorny drapery of the wild briar and ragged 
nettle; others were bleak and barren, and the sunbeams 
glittered on flints, and portions of red granite, that, like many 
of the worldly, basked in the sun of prosperity, and yielded 
nothing in return. 

The party followed the course of the mimic river, and the 
mountain grew higher as they proceeded. The depth of the 
water, too, had evidently increased , probably owing to the 
late rains ; for it washed over a rustic bridge, well known in 
the district by the name of " the friar^s pass,^* and which, 
as they rightly conjectured, led to the abode of '* the Irish 
Friar Tuck." 

Above this simple structure, that consisted of two huge trees 
tied together, a portion of the mountain jutted, and formed a 
semi-arch of wild and singular beauty. Its summit was 
thickly imbedded in bright and shining moss, and its glit- 
tering greenery was a delightful relief to the eye that had 
so long dwelt on noisome weeds and rugged rocks. 

While the little party were gazing on the fairy spot, a 
loud shout thundered, on their ears: for a moment they 
were petrified; and then involuntarily rushed to cross the 
bridge. Their progress, however, was arrested by the 
scene that presented itself, in what, as they gazed for a 
moment upon it, appeared mid-air: Walter Sullivan— his 
black hair streaming like a pennon on the breeze — in eager 
pursuit of Stephen Cormack, who seemed anxious to gain 
the path that descended to the stream; but witk another 
shout, or rather howl, Watty sprang on him, as the eagle 
would on the hawk, and both engaged in a fierce and despe. 
rate struggle. Neither were armed, but the fearful effort 
for existence gave strength to Stephen's exertions. With 
the ferocity of tigers they clutched each other's throats and 
as they neared the edge the half-maniac redoubled his ex- 
ertions to throw his weaker antagonist over it. Alick and 
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his father flew up the cliff; nothing but the supernatural 
energy with which Walter was imbued could have saved 
Cormack's life. He had succeeded in loosening the hold 
upon his throat, and then, taking him round the waist as 
if he had been an infant, upheld him, for a moment, over 
the abyss, and hurled him forward; had he been jpushed ^ 
over, his doom must have been instant death, the pointed 
rodcs would have mangled him into a thousand pieces; but 
the crime that would have attached to the hitherto ^ harmless 
innocent^" was providentidly prevented, and Stephen fell 
into the stream. 

The combat I have taken so long to relate occupied but 
a few seconds — ^before the worthless youth's associates in 
crime were able to effect his rescue. 

Where the wild man had wandered shall be presently 
related; be was on his return, and byway of shortening 
his road, determined on crossing Slivoath and the wood; 
he came unexpectedly upon the gang, who had been obliged 
to dismount, and were forcing his sweet cousin Mary up 
the narrow and winding path, leading to the hut or cell 
where the friar resided; armed with but his riding-whip, 
he instantly fdl upon them, and as ^^ conscience doth make 
cowards of us alF' — they at first imagined they were over- 
taken by the party, which, notwithstanding their precautions, 
they had little doubt would muster with the morning dawn . 
The eagerness evinced by Walter to punish the principle 
duressor has been already shown, but it was fortunate for 
him that his friends arrived at the critical moment; he could 
have had little chance of escape, aS the other ruffians had 
recovered from their 8urpi|ise, and doubtless would have had 
slight scruples of concience about despatching him. 

Mary was soon surrounded by her friends, for her father 
and the men who had taken the other road joined them 
shortly after the rencontre had taken place. 

Alick's poney was invaluable; the creature seemed to 
know its way by intuition, and had now the honour of 
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carryiog Mary. AUck guided the bridle, while her father 
supported her with his arm. Stephen^s abject had evidently 
beea to forceaaiarriage; aod bad the rescue been delayed 
a few minutes longer, his plan might have been snecessfnl. 

"It's no time to talk of it naw/' observed Aliek; '' but Fll 
have my revenge yet. Til go to the Bishop-r-and if that 
won'( do, to the Pope ; and Fll have that man — — " 

" Aliek, avourneeni" interrupted Walter, " if it's no lime 
to talk^ can't you hould y'er tongue ?" — look, I've no manner 
of compassion for any of ye ; this very minute, the only peo- 
ple to be pitied is jist me and the poney — who's as good as 
gould, and goes as smilingly along as if he hadn't travelled 
near seventy miles, since ere last night ; — ^then I (nty myself^ 
because I'm a fool — and so, I suppose, can never have a 
sweetheart, but must }ive alone, like that great poplar tree, 
that even the birds fly by without resting u^on. li\ v&ry 
quare, I never found even a sparrow's nest in a poplar i^' 

" Do tell us where you've be^ot, Watty l" ioquired AUck, 
anxious to change the conversation. 

'' All in good time — not till we get home ; and mind, un- 
cle, at the Bleach Hoiise ye must give us all supper ; and 
Mary, if ye're not ^ble to sit up, I'll support ye--rbut ta rest 
not one of ye shall go, tilt ye've heard my travels.^' 

." Some folly, I'll go bail," observed his father. 

Walter looked at hioi-«nodded„ but only replied, ^* time 
'ill telL'* ^ 

. The day was fully spent, and the gentle twilight bad been 
succeeded by th(3 deepening darkness of night ; gradually the 
pale stars came out in their meek beauty, illuminating the 
blue arch of heaven with their ^arkKng fires. The party 
were too fatigued to keep up any eonversation^ always ex- 
cepting Walter, whose spirits were overflowing, and who 
sung snatches of old baUads with untiring peBBCverance. 
When they came within sight of the village, tbrongh wbifeh 
they must pass before they arrived at the SuUivans' home, 
\\\e party halted and ^ave three loud cheeps ; in a moment 
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erery KviAg soal, even to th6 loddlim^ wb6 thing biaiightg to 
hft moiker^s apron, roriied ad with oae feehng to meet and 
congratulate them ; the joyous shout spread even to the 
silent dwel&Bg where the mother of Mary, sick and despair- 
ing, was rooking herself over the ashes of the turf fire, 
fcflsie had joined the villagers, aad, in her boisterous happi^ 
ness, kissed and embraced every one she eneoulltered. 

But who can rekaie the meeting of the mother and dauf^ 
(er I-^ow the aged woman laid the pale girl on her bosom, 
pushed back from her delicate features the clustering and 
disarranged tpesses ; again and again pressed her Kps on her 
fair brow, and repeated over and over the sweet wordid, 
^* My child, my own born child, is Safe I — my child, my own 
born child, is safe!'* Nor was her airnt less fervent in bet 
demonstrations of affection. 

in the excessive joy of this happy restoration, few thought 
of the sorrow that stiH weighed on the hearts of Alkk and 
Mary. Nor was it until Watty had three limes shaken his 
aoot by the shoulder, and demanded supper for hitosetf and 
his con^anions, that the poor woman would resign her 
child. 

'^ Ye're keening over her as if she we^re dead^-^-^o ye are 
— and I want my supper ; ht after that I've got a meaaage 
for his Reverence, Father Nisddy, that I swore to give afore 
Yd lay side on a bed this happy night." 

Rashei^ of bacon, fresh eggs, new milk, strong ale^ and 
plenty of hot whisky punch, formed the regale. 

^^ <^sie,'' said Mrs. SuUivan, ^ if ye were handy now, ye 
wouldn't be h>ng twisting the necks of five or six chiekens; 
and they'd do iligantly ia the red ashes." 

" No, no I" vociferated Walter, ^* I'll not stay in the house 
if a livti^ thing is made dciad this night. I've got the means 
of making ye all kings and queens ; one round, loud huzza 
-*-now a glass a-pieoe-^and now for a fool's toast— 'May ould 
Niek make the bed of all who contrive mischief I' ATiek, 
cemuB here, agra — read that, astore ! I never saw the good. 
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of teaching people to dirty clane paper, until I got that scrap 
from his high Reverence, Doctor O'Brien — Bishop of this and 
other districts." 

All stared in stupid astonishment, as Alick took the prof- 
fered document; he unfolded it, but kept the contents 
most religiously to himself ; it was soon evident he could 
not read it aloud ; his cheek flushed — his eye kindled — his 
hand trembled ; yet still he held it fast, as if fearful that if 
aught touched it, save himself, the illusion would be de^ 
stroyed. 

" Give it me, Alick,'' said Walter, taking it from him, 
*( give it me. Now, father, read it. I know what it is — ^but 
Fd like to hear it set out regularly. Why, you look as much 
bothered as Alick^^now for it 1" 

The father did indeed read — what gave entire happiness 
to the entire party-— 'A dispensation, under the bishop's own 
band, fully authorising the marriage of Alick and Mary Sul- 
livan. The ecstasies, and happiness, and, above all, the gra- 
titude felt and spoken, can be much better imagined than 
described. 

Astonishment was loudly and universally expressed, as to 
the how and the where of Walter's plans. Watty, however, 
was never long in one mood, and he seemed disposed to hold 
his tongue, just at the moment they wished him to be par- 
ticularly communicative. 

^^Let Mary ask him — ^let Mary ask him to tell, and he willT 
said Jessie. 

^^ May-be I might then ; if she'd ask me purty, and call me 
brother." This was obviously a difficult task for the blushing 
bride-elect ; but on Watty's placing his ear very near her 
lips, she, I suppose, complied, for he seemed satisfied ; and 
seating himself on the table, in the middle of his animated 
and delighted auditory, recited his adventures. 

^^ Ye mind Dr.O'Brien^s sister's son, who is to be a priest, 
and was staying for a while at the squire's — well, he was 
very kind to me, as you may remember ) and took a power 
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o* pains to insense me into many things, and was desperate 
dvil to me all thro\ and often wanted me to go up to his un- 
cle^s placie ; indeed, I think he'd ha' made a priest o' me, 
if he had his will ; — ^ye may laugh — but sure it's faith is the 
great thing in a priest ; and, father, if ye had given me the 
laming, I'd ha' been a jewil of a priest ; but no matter — 
somehow, it came across me, that Father Neddy took too 
much entirely upon himself, about the dispensation.'** (Here 
a general " Oh, oh, Watty !" — " asy, Watty I" murmured 
amid the hearers.) " If ye don't let me tell my story my own 
way, ye may do without it," said the orator ; *' I'm not afraid 
to repate it — like many others in the world, he took too much 
upon himself — save us I — don't worms ate priests' flesh, as 
well as ours? There now, Mary, honey, if it vexes you I 
won't brathe a morsel more about it I Well, I bethought me 
I'd jist make myself dacent, and go unknowingly, and lay 
the whole case before his hdliness, the bishop ; seeing I was 
sure o' the good word of my odd play-fellow, his sister's 
son : so I set oflP, as you know — but you don't know that 
when I got to his house — my darlints ! — it's oflF he was — a 
big piece the other side o'Keenahan's wood, and my honour- 
able friend with him, going a • visiting' for a bit. Well, I 
took after him — Rory and me — and of coorse I first axed 
to see the young gentleman ; and sure he's the ould thing, 
only a dale more stout and hearty ; and — I'm sorry for him 
—very much given to shooting queests, which I tould him 
was very unchristian." (Here another " Oh I oh! oh !" burst 
forth, but Walter continued.) " Well, he has a kind heart ! 
— he remembered all of ye ; and said my family was at the 
top of the country for dacency. So he brought me straight 
to his uncle, and wouldn't put me up what to say — only bid 
me tell my story my own way ; and then I thought o' the 
blessing you gave me, Mary, and spoke up, nothin' daunted. 
He's a fine man, the bishop, as you'd see in a month o' Sun- 
day's ; tall, like a mountain ash, with hair as white as the 
foam o' the waves, and a voice so soft, — yet so grand 1 ' Did 
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you say/ says he» in fine English, ' that the girl and bey haVe 
grown up under one roof« and taken heart-love to each other 
from their early years P' I remember his very words. 

" ' Jist) y*er grate reverence,' I made answer, * like two 
birds in a pigeon's nest ; and a cool look, nor a hard thought, 
has never come betwixt one of the family/ 

* " I wonder why Father Cormaek should so go against it/ 
says he again. 

<' If y'er honour's glory HI {Permit, 111 t^l ye,' says L * He 
^ has a bit of a newy that's taken a wcmderftil fitncy to Mary's 
face and Mary's farm — his reverence knows him.' (I knew 
the young master had an ouM grudge agtn him, for a dirty 
turn be did.) So with that he spiJces up, and says his say, 
out o' the face, and fitted his jadcet nately, Uke an ho- 
nourable, honest man. 

^* Well, they began talking in an unknown tongue, after the 
fashion of a batch of crows — c#nr — click— eaw-^-caw—^and 
at last the bishop says, ' You know that a Dbpensartion is a 
grate expinse, and those wh^ expect the like Cavottrs from the 
Church must help to support it' 4 

" ' To be sure,' says I, ' but as I mane all thi» a snrprise 
— and thinking of the state the eraturs are both in, dying with 
soch a complaint, and all, I trust fet reverraee's holiness wiH 
be light upon me.' 

'^ Sure, I'd have given hundreds for it," exclaimed Alick. 

** It's you 'ud be the foolthen," observed Walter; " It 'ud 
be no better for that — I pidied out my ba|^-^(I had five gui^ 
' neas in all) — " 

** Where did ye get the money?" inquired his father. 

''Don't ye remember," replied the young man, "that when- 
ever my head is steady enough to do a turn o' work, ye pay me 
Wit? — and I saved it all np-^for my heart tonld me that 
seme o' ye might want it, one of these days ; wild Watty has 
no right to it — for sure he's been a pain or a re]^oach to ye 
all his life — litde better than a bom natural." The tdne of 
deep feeling, with which the poor feHow utteredthese words,. 
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eoatrasted painfully with his ^Mrnier ebeerful yoM \ H was 
like the .tolfing of a funeral knelU even while the sound of 
joy«bells lingered on the air; but aft^r a brief pause, he 
resumed : 

^* ^ Five guineas,' said the bishop, * is the lowest p^nny." 

'* ^Och, murder I — y'er honour's reverence 'ud never think 
of that, surer said I — ' three guineas and a half — Fd scorn, 
poor as I am, to offer ye trash o^ paper) FU give that any 
how.' . Well, he considered a bit, and tho two b^an the ci — 
caw — cawing, in the foreign language, which I own I didn't 
think manners— except for quality — to be sure they've ways 
of their own — well, he offers me the thing for four guineas ; 
and done, says I, and tould it down to him on Uie sod, honest, 
as th.e saying is, as a judge. Well (now listen, boys, for the 
flower of the story)! he takes up the gonld, and he looked 
at me somehov^ — so kind that my heart went bob — bobbing 
^— and my eyea felt qaave. ^Take it bade,' said he — and with 
that he handed it across to me--^^and keep it to buy a wed- 
ding shut€y and an ould man prays that at the day o' juc^gmcnl 
aU may mgis» as clane breasts as you have now ; keep the 
money, and there's the DisipeasatioQ.^ 

'* Now, boys and girb," added Wai^y, griiinittg'— " isii't it 
the hoight o' condescension in me to be discoorsinf you here 
— after talking face to iaee to a bishop P Look at me, Fve 
seen one of the world's wonders— a priest return ni^iey ( — 
but I expect to see another — a wife that won't seewld. Ye 
all know the rest," he added, wheu the merry laugh had 
subsided, excited by his last rematrki; " bow I was returning 
by way of a short cut through the wood, and— ^but wh^reV 
the good o' going back, as ye ftay that spillogae of a villaitt 
gpt oflf ? — well, may*he so best— only I d^n't like to think of it." 

After many demonstrations- of IrisJi joy, which I beg it 
clearly to be unders^tood is much more b(»dterous tbaa sohtr 
English custom would warrant, and various congratulations^^ 
the party separated. 

^' Now Fm off to the priest," exdaimed Watty. 
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^^ You're not, take my word for it/' replied his father ; 
^' what 'ud you go to the priest at this hour for?" 

^*' Jist to do the bishop's bidding — sorra' a thing else — 
didn't he tell me to tell Father Neddy, with his compliments, 
that he'd be with him the morrow? — and — by the powers I 
clane forgot it! — he said he'd have the pleasure of marrying 
Mary and Alick, his holy self, the next day." 

As he concluded this sentence, there commenced in the 
cottage a confusion of tongues, and noises not easily described. 
Mary, who had been exchanging a few parting words with 
her lover on the narrow step leading to her little chamber, 
leaned against the rail for support ; the only face that beamed 
unalloyed pleasure, and the perfection of happiness, was 
AUck's — he pressed Mary's hand closely to his heart ;. and 
then, with a delicacy of feeling that would add a new grace 
to any rank, however exalted it might be, beckoned Jessie to 
assist her to her room ; and,.giving utterance to the joy and 
hope which filled his bosom, gently and aflfeotionately bade 
her good night. 

^' It's quite an impossibility I Watty, ye'll never come to 
good for not telling us afore — sure that was the first thing ye 
should ha' thought of;" said the father of Mary. 

*' A bishop, body and bones, coming to marry a child o' 
mine!" e^sclaimed the mother; and not a thing in the house ! 
— the hens in the laying time — thin as frosty snipeens ; and 
the chickens not as big as larks I Sorra' a grain o' tea have 
we, nor a drop o' wine — it can't be, that's sartin !" 

There was too much ieinxibus conversation going forward 
in the kitchen, for Jessie to remain long in Mary'^s room ; 
from which she soon flounced forth, exclaiming, '' It's out o* 
the question^ and a dirty turn o' ye, Watty, not to tell it at 
once, and ye more nor two hours in the house ; and not a 
stitch o' book muslin to be had nearer nor Baliybay, nor so 
much as a yard o' satin ribbon. Oh, joy be - with you, sweet 
Dublin! — one has only to cross a street, and the most beau- 
tifulest o' things for funerals or weddings are to y'er hand. 
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If y'er pockets are full o* money, sure it's there ye can empty 
them, and that without ony throuble to signify; while hercy 
one may live for ages, and see nothin' worth dressing for— 
nothin' but the likes o^ ye, Watty, and folk too busy in love 
to* think of any but thimselves, and a pack of old fogies that I 
wouldn't be seen spaking to in darlint Dublin." 

"Ye're wrong. Miss Jessie," replied Walter, "in one 
thing; sorra' o' the likes o' me, here or elsewhere, ye'll ever 
see. As to Dublin, or any other place, you girls 'ill contrive 
to spend y'er money, if ye have it ; but look — I'll go off in 
the morning to Ballybay, and bring ye as much finery as ye 
want — and tay, and sugar, and wine, and everything — 
for a wedding we must have; and now I'm off to the 
priest's." ; 

The miller accompanied his son; and neither family went 
to bed that night, so busy were they with preparations for the 
coming feast — for in that light an Irish wedding is always 
considered. After the seniors had maturely deliberated on 
the affair, it was an agreed-upon-matter that it was perfectly 
impossible to put off a priest, much less a bishop; and I 
confess myself unable to describe the extreme preparations 
that consequently occupied the next morning, day, and night. 
Such doings had never been, heard of in the country. Li- 
terally, the fatted calf was killed ; and Walter executed his 
commissions to the satisfaction of every body, except Jessie, 
for he brought her white calico instead of muslin-7-declaring 
it was worse than mad to pay so much more money for what 
was no better than a cobweb. 

Sweet Mary Sullivan! — she appreciated too highly the 
affection of Alick, the wild, devoted kindness of poor Walter, 
and the condescension of the bishop, to urge obstacles which 
she did not feel ought to exist. The desire of her heart was 
fulfilled — the affection that had grown with her growth was 
to flow on undisturbed in its unpolluted course ; and she 
silently thanked God, and prayed that she might continue 
worthy of Alick's love. 
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To a delicately-minded woman, the wedding-day is one of 
mingled mournfuiness and hope. To be another's — to resign 
to another's care her will, her happiness — to think that every 
feeling must be moulded to please one, who accepts her 
submission as a duty, not a favour-^is a sacrifice^ indeed ; but 
the hope, that, in return for the homely comforts, the cheer- 
ful acquiescence, the soothing voice, the ready smile, the 
delightful tranquillity that woman's love sheds over the hum- 
blest home, — the hope that these tendernesses will be repaid 
by the wise guidance, the steady counsel, the noble friendship 
into which the tumultuous feelings of the lover subside, when 
he is called husband, cheers and supports the most sensitive 
mind under a change so decided and entire. 

Doctor O'Brien was received with slavish obsequiousness 
by Father Neddy Cormack, and the house was put in especial 
ordp for the purpose. He, however, declined accepting the 
priest's invitation to remain. He was going on |o the squire's, 
he said, to spend the night-, but hoped to have the pleasure 
of meeting his reverence to-morrow at the Bleach House. 
Father Cormack must see, he added, the necessity of his 
appearing there ; as he had heard on his way that a very 
dreadful outrage had been committed on the Sullivan family, 
into which some inquiry must necessarily be made. 

I am sorry for it — but the next.day Father Neddy was at 
the ^^ pint o' death wid the agee, and a smodering about his 
heart, and a pain in his head, and not able to touch a drop o' 
liquor" — according to Katty CFlinn, who smelt the wedding 
preparations afar off; as did some dozens of variegated beg- 
gars, who afterwards, seated on the green sward, enjoyed 
the remnants of the treat — a peculiar privilege which that 
class of persons have enjoyed time out of mind ; to them a 
wedding or a funeral are alike signals for feasting; and I have 
often been amused at the mixture of rags and happiness 
such gypsy-like groups present. 

Need I add that our bride looked lovely — that the bride- 
groom was grateful for his long-sought treasure — that the 
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bishop was gracious, and departed with the heartfelt prayers 
of his people? No! — but I must add that the air of that 
part of the country disagreed so much with Father Neddy 
Cormack, he soon found it necessary to '' quit,*' for another 
province ; and that the bishop's nephew was appointed to 
his parish — a circumstance at which Walter rejoiced exceed- 
ingly ; the more so, as the young priest good naturedly pro- 
mised to forego his once -favourite amusement of ^'shooting 
wood-queests." 
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BY LORD NOlUiANBY. 



That '' all the word's a stage'' has become a trite adage — 
that '* each man in his time plays many parts" is not more 
true, than that every spot of ground has, in the lapse of 
ages, been in turn the theatre of many a varied act. In the 
course of the last few centuries, the accompanying scenery 
and decorations with which the changeful drama of human 
life is ever repeated, has been often shifted with a pantomi- 
mic profusion. 

It is but three hundred years ago, and (though a thou- 
sand miles from the place where these words now are 
written), what b more to the purpose, almost on the very 
spot where they will be published, that the event which I 
am going to commemorate happened. 

So changed since then is everything around, that the 
local identity seems as impossible, as it used to me, when 
a boy, to believe that the very boards on which I had seen 
Siddons '^ and Sorrow sit," could be the same on which, 
half an hour afterwards, Grimaldi grinned and tumbled. 

Now, on a fine summer evening, at the hour when the 
sun in vain attempts to force his horizontal rays through 
the steam of the many thousand kitchens which just then 
smoke between his western bed and St. Paul's churchyard ; 
the thronged foot pavement, with its mingling myriads in 
search of business or of pleasure; the discordant shouts of 
the evening newsmen; the clang of the departing maik; 
the jostling ranks of drags or of drays, would all offer to 
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any individual who wished to escape observation that safest 
passport to secrecy, the solitude of an eager occupied crowd. 
But on the same spot, in the month of July, 1514, the 
last rays of the setting sun, ere they sank behind the gable 
end of a low, two-storied house, in unmitigated brilliancy 
lighted up an obscure alley, which then stretched eastward ; 
and upon the whole length of its pavement, there fell but 
ouQ elongated shadow of a solitary female figure. She was 
enveloped in a sort of horsewoman^s long cloak^ which as 
completely concealed her dress and person as her hood 
veiled her face and head-gear^ and left her rank in life 
doubtful ; though the quality and condition of these outward 
garments would proclaim her, at least, in the station of a 
respectable merchant's family. She was above the middle 
height, and from the graceful folds of the drapery, when 
she so disposed the cloak that its inconvenient length should 
not impede her progress, her figure seemed slight and ^ well 
formed. Her step had the elasticity of extreme youths 
though the small foot and slender ankle, which the uplifted 
cloak just disclosed, appeared but little used to such rough 
roads, as occasionally she rathe** slipped aud tottered over 
the broken and uneven pavement, than picked her way 
with the steady tread which habit gives. She stopped be* 
fore a low door at the further end of the alley, and beckoned 
to a negro page, who just then appeared at that corner by 
which she had entered, and who seemed to have been sta- 
tioned there to watch if her steps had been marked by any 
accidental passenger. He hastily advanced towards her ; 
when she still communicated with him only by signs ; and, 
as they were then apparently quite alone, this imperfect 
mode of inquiry was more probably dictated by some na- 
tural infirmity on his part, than the dread of listeners on 
hers. The page's gestures implying security, she ventured 
to knock at the door before which she had arrived, which 
was that of an astrologer or wise man, whose prophecies 

20 
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were then much in vogue, though bis acUiat residence was 
not generally known. 

The open reception given to persons of this description 
by Louis XI. of France suited the inconsistent character of 
that weak, though wily, monarch ; but was not an example 
likely to be frequently followed. In general, the great ones 
of the land, whether kings or nobles, however little they 
might really be able to resist an instinctive indlination to 
traffic with these retail dealers in futurity, felt ashamed of 
it, as a sort of contraband indulgence, and the professors 
of an art, whose influence was rather irresistibly felt than 
readily acknowledged, were more likely to bje extravagantly 
rewarded tham openly honoured ; and w^re often as much 
paid for their silence as to the. present proceedings of those 
who consulted th^m, as for their, disclosures as to their 
future fate. 

The popular pretender, to whose temporary dwelling we 
have conducted a female discif^, encouraged in every re- 
spect the air of mystery with which all who visited him wei*e 
inclined to envelop their joint transactions. He changed 
his residence frequently — disappeared suddenly* — and when 
it was £^ain whispered where he was to. be found, few 
knew when and whencfe he had come : his real name was 
uncertain, and the appellations by which he was known va* 
rious and contradictory : his original extraction was doubtful ; 
and ail that was confidently asserted was in general terms, 
that he had come from the east AJI this ohsourity he found 
answered his own ends. Those who visited him under the 
seal, of secrecy were his most liberal customers; and those 
who placed. the most implicit faith in him. owned that he was 
not indiiferent to the rapidity w^th .wiiidi he (Ulei his coffers. 
This change of abode, also^ saved him many visits from the 
minions of the law, whose forbearance he was sometimes 
obliged to purchase by refunding to their cupidity what he 
had extracted from the credulity of their own immediate su- 
periors. The Prophet of St. Paul's was the title by which, 
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irom the situation of bis new residence, he was known amongst 
those who, having made the discovery, whispered it to others 
who, like themselves, wished to profit by the knowledge. 

Upon this occasion h^ was fonnd, by the mtifiled figure 
whom we have conducted into his presence, seated in a study, 
whose whole arrangement was in such admil'able keeping 
with the pretensions of the person who occupied it, that it 
appeareid as if adapted for ages to similar purposeSy instead 
of having been only recently so tenanted ttp'on a forced change 
of residence. Everything in the toom, even to the decorations 
en the waits, was connected with the art there practised. 
Alt the furnttore, for whatever nse intended, here in shape 
«ome connexion with mystic signs and hierc^yphic figures : 
^n every side were scattered in profusion, books of science, 
globes^ and giass^ ; and on a shelf at the other end, were 
ragged varietis cheteieal preparations, in the use of whicbi, 
in some of his mysteries, the tenant of this apartment was 
also a proficients 

The person wIks under the title of the Prophet of St. 
Paul's received tbe present visitor, was seated at a table 
&cii^ Ihe ^Atvance ; and the light which came from above 
waB so disp^ed as to (Ul upon the diseipie, who usua:lly stood 
opposite^ and not to show so clearly the countenance of the 
professor, unless be pnrposely leaned forward ; his person 
was enveloped in th^e loose robes of his art; a beard so long 
dnd profuse, tliat it seemed as if it must have been coeval 
with the first adoption of his present studies, flowed towards 
liis girdle, and covered the lower part c^ his &ce. The com- 
plexiouof the upper part was of a swaKhiness almost unna-- 
tul^l, except in a case of constant exposure to a tropical sun ; 
afid on his head he wore a quaint and mystical sort of bonnet^ 
also adorned with the symbols of bis art. As the cloaked 
female and her attendant pdge presented themselves before 
hiiui a slight shade of displeasure seemed to paiss over his> 
countenance, as if the continuance of this disguise on h^ pari 
abdicated a want of confidence at variance with their relative 

20^ 
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position. Without, however, noticing this farther, he asked 
her, concisely, '' What art thou now ? and what dost them 
or dread or wish to be P" 

She seemed to hesitate a moment, as if doubting what turn 
to give to her reply, and then answered, *' An exile^s child, 
who herself dreads an exile^s fate." 

There was something in this answer which seemed to sur- 
prise him. He leaned forward, cast upon her a penetrating 
glance, which her still closely drawn hood enabled her to 
evade: he then in succession examined two or three of the vast 
volumes before him — again leaned forward — fixed his eyes 
upon her, and uttered slowly, in a scornful tone — ^^ Most foul 
is that fiction which would dress its deformity in the outward 
garb of truth ! — Most weak is that wit which, to deceive, trusts 
to the ignorance of him from whom it seeks knowledge I My 
father's exile led to power — thine begins to honour ! Mary of 
England, I know thee well — '' 

Ere these words were spoken, the hood was lowered, the 
cloak had fallen — both were removed by the attendant page, 
and the Princess Mary of England stood before him in all the 
first bloom of that matchless beauty which was soon to be 
the admiration of the assembled chivalry of Europe. Even in 
the awkwardness of her present situation she preserved that 
quiet dignity of manner for which she was remarkable, and 
bywhichpersons of her order best remind others of their rank 
whilst seeming to foi^et it themselves ; and as shie fixed on the 
Astrologer the mild expression of her full blue eye, no sense 
of shame at detection for a moment disturbed on the serene 
surface of her delicate features the proper proportions of the 
Rival Rose, which being by birth united in her person, ami- 
cably divided between them at beauty^s award the blended 
colouring of her transparent complexion. 

''Well, father," she said, ''your, knowledge of the present 
is no longer disputed ; now for the itfture — this marriage, 
must it be?" ' c 

" In answer to that question, I donot in thy case as I should. 
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of one of the common herd, ask to know the day, the hour, 
nay the very minute of thy birth. That minute and every one 
of thy after life — a painful pre-eminence thou mayest find 
it — is public property. Thine is a fate upon which unasked we 
exercise our mysteries. Thy horoscope is already cast — 
stretch forth thy hand, my child. Let me observe whether 
the coincidence of chiromancy confirms the researches alrea- 
dy made into thy fate. " 

The Princess extended her arm across the table, whilst her 
«lbow leant carelessly on the shoulder of the negro page, and 
her eyes were fixed on the Prophet, who strengthening his 
sight with the aid of glasses took her hand in his. 

^' Tis a chaste cold palm this," he began: "was it thus on 
Midsummer's eve, when on the terrace at York Place, by the 
pale light of the early moon, three words were spoken to which 
two lips replied ?" 

Scarce had the Astrologer finished the sentence wh^n her 
Lancasterian blood being roused, the Red Rose in one blush 
usurped all the territories of its paler rival, covering at once 
her snowy neck, and rising over her marble forehead even till 
lost among the luxuriant locks of her fair hair. Her first care « 
seemed, lest any third person should have overheard, what, 
unexplained, conveyed so injurious an imputation, and she cast 
ber eyes doubtfully, for a moment, even on her own negro 
page, till reassured by recollecting his infirmity in having 
been born deaf and dumb, and observing that he was now in 
the undivided exercise of one of the senses nature had left him, 
by staring immoveably at a stuffed alligator whfch hung at the 
other side of the room. ^ 

The Astrologer did not seem to wish her to dwell painfully 
on the impression he had excited, and his deportment even 
showed concern at the agitating effect his allusion had pro- 
duced»ashe continue^*'* The past and thepresentalike are open 
to me ; and for the future, the contradictory lines on this hand 
confirm the unusual conjunctions and oppositions which thy 
horoscope presented, and which mark thy fate with 3|ich sin- 
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gular inconsistencies as seMom fall to mortal lot. Some of 
the extraordinary contradictions dfwhtch are here described »^^ 
and he read as from the volume : 

*' strange crosses come, strange hopes betweeife 
A maiden mother, throneless queen, 

A kneeling prince unmoved must see : 
A ItMess lord, « loveless life, 
A monarches bride, bat subject's wife. 

Such thou must bear, such thou may'st be.'^ 

With these doggerel lines of, to her, inexplicable import, the 
Princess was obliged to be satisfied; and after splendidly re- 
munerating the Astrologer, she left his dwelling, rather annoy-^ 
ed at what he appeared by some means or other to know of 
Ker past life, than enlightened by any iusight hebad furnished 
as to her future fate. 

The marriage from which the Princess Mary^ seeing no 
Other means of avoidance, had in her despair trusted to the 
fttars to find her out a chance of escape, was the one with 
Louis the XIL of France, which her brother Henry the VIIL 
bad then almost concluded for her. 

The negooiation had been in progress ever since the time 
that the Due de Longueville, who was the original instigator 
of the alliance to Louis, had been last in England. It was. 
during the agitation caused by the first hint of the proposal to 
her, that the meeting to which painful allusion bad been made 
by the AstroI<%er had occurred in the gardens of York Place, 
betwee^ the Princess and Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
This accomplished young nobleman bad long entertained a 
romantic, though apparently hopeless, passion for the Princess 
Mary, which she had reciprocated in secret ; and upon this oc- 
casion, the sudden dread of complete separation had revealed 
to both those mutual feelings, which otherwise niaidea bmk 
desty on one side, and inferiority of raikk on the other^ might 
long have conspired to conceal. As the Astrologer binledv 
vows of constancy were on that occasion hastily exchanged, 
and respectfujlly sealed by the lips of Suffolk. This was^ in* 
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deed, to him the heaven of an hour, and as before his \vishes 
had hardly ever risen to hopes, so at that moment he would 
not allow them to be depressed with a single doubt as to the 
future, buoyed up as they were with the proud consciousness 
he had derived from herself, that with all the enthusiastic ad- 
miration her beauty had excited, and all the brilliant prospects 
her exalted rank commanded, 'twas his love alone she valued. 
The intoxicating happiness of this idea was, however, short-* 
lived. The next day, at the Council Board, he heard the king 
formally announce the French monatt^h's proposal and the 
Princess's prompt acceptance of it. Henry had in this in* 
stance, at his own pleasure, inferred that concurreace on her 
part, which he had not as yet obtained, but whose facility he 
meant to ensure, by refusing to admit any difficulties. Yet, 
though Suffolk at first disbelieved Henry's expression of his 
sister's ready and grateful assent, he waited in vain for any 
public or private contradiction of it. 

The fact was, Henry had in the earlier stages of the in- 
timacy between the Princess and Suffolk, encouraged it for 
his own momentary amusement, without any ulterior views; 
and with that recklessness of the feelings of others which he 
always showed, though as yet not matured into the deliberate 
cruelty of his later years, he would not have scrupled to ex^ 
tif-pate the seeds of that attachment he had himself iso wan- 
tonly sown, by the death of one, and the confinement of the 
other party. He was now entirely occupied with the thoughts 
of the French connexion by means of his sister's marriage, and 
poor Mary had too much knowledge both of her brother's 
cbaraoter, and his insight into the state of her feelings, not 
to dread, that any opposition on her part would have no 
other effect, than that of causing the instant execution of 
Suffolk as a presumptuous traitor, for having ever enter- 
tained those hopes, which in mere wantonness Henry had 
himself originally fostered. 

It was her knowledge, therefore, that ail her motions were 
watched, and her consequent fear for Suffolk's safety, which 
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at fii*st prevented her from attempting any farther commaDi- 
oation with him. This, Suffolk, impatient and disappointed^ 
did not understand ; and his manly pride took atarm at the 
unworthy manner in which he thought she had taken ad- 
vantage of his rank to trifle with his feelings: therefore, 
though he still watched all her proceedings with the jealous 
interest of a lover, he ostensibly withdrew himself much from 
court, and thereby prevented those opportunities for explaaar- 
tion which accident might again have presented. 
:. . From the visit to the Astrologer, from which Mary had 
vaguely expected comfort, she could extract no counsel. It 
appeared, as far as she could construe its obscure announce^ 
ment, that her fate was to submit to her present lot, through 
whose gloom an indistinct glimmering of ultimate happiness 
was aUowed to appear. 

Meantime, the treaty of marriage was definitively con-' 
eluded. The preparations for her departure proceeded, and 
to one, whose only hope was in indefinite delay, the arrange- 
ments even of chamberlains and purveyors seemed winged 
with uncourtly celerity of motion. 

For many weeks, Suffolk had appeared studiously to avoid 
her, but the king (probably to show that he would not believe 
in the possibility of any sufficient objection to such an arrange^ 
ment) had determined, that the Duke should accompany 
the Princess in her train to France- 
It was on the first of October,, that having }ust taken leave 
of her brother and his court, the young Princess standing on 
the beach at Dover, found herself, for the first time for many 
months, by the side of the Duke of Suffolk, whose duty, as. 
her chamberlain, it was to superintend her embarkation,, 
some delay in which, the rest of her train were busily em- 
ployed in attempting to remove. She hesitated a moment, 
as if it required an effort 'to assume courage to address him> 
and then with, as much apparent calmless as she displayed 
when she first presented herself before the Astrologer,, she 
thMS began: 
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*' My Lord, there are many thoughts, which the sea must, 
in its next ebb and flow, as effectually obliterate as it will wash 
away the footmarks where we now stand. But one last 
word in England! — Trust me it is not without reason I should 
ask si]kch a question. Did you ever to any one else men- 
tion " Her voice here faltered, ^'mention Midsummer's 

eve?" 

'* By the honour of a knight and gentleman, never!" said 
Suffolk, solemnly, and then continued in a more passioned 
tone. '^ No ! though my wounds were once wantonly probed, 
I fear me, but in sport and derision by that dear hand, which 
but for a moment held forth a precious healing balm ! — ^Mad- 
dening as has been the torture that conduct inflicted, never, 
never would I expose such injuries to a stranger^s touch." 

Mary was evidently much moved by the misery his manner 
betrayed. It would have been well for her present happmess, 
if she had not known him too well to believe him capable of 
playing the braggart at the expense of her fame, and she had 
always been disposed to attribute the Astrologer's accurate 
information as to the past to the exercise of that mysterious 
art which enabled him to anticipate the future. But distressed 
as she was at the imputation, which she could not deny that 
in some respect appearances justified, of having excited his 
hopes, but^to disappoint them, yet how could she now at- 
tempt any explanation without the risk of saying much more 
than in her present situation would be warranted either by 
prudence or propriety ? The embarrassment this produced 
was interrupted by the announcement that all things were 
in readiness for her embarkation, and the future Queen of 
France was in silence handed by her chamberlain on board 
the vessel which was to bear her from her native land. 

The cumbrous sails of the gorgeous but unwieldy machine 
were at length unfurled, when seated, in the gilded stern, and 
fixing her eyes on the slowly receding cliffs, the Princess re- 
signed herself to reflections on her own bard fate. 

^' So long as these waters shall roll these rival lands be- 
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tweea, so long shall maa cross and recross them as glory bids 
or pleasures beckon — even of my own sex the happier and 
the humbler one shall find in their brief passage hut the 
means to gratify the restless love of change; but so long shall 
royal maidens like me shudder at the hideous gulf, in whose 
depth hope is sunk — behind which is for ever left a happy 
home — beyond which is sought an unloved lord — a. stranger 
husband. — That exalted birth which is the boast of man thus 
becomes the curse of woman. What have we to do with 
ambition ? It is the distinguishing attribute of the other sex 
— it mingles in their sports of childhood, and lingers amidst 
the decay of age.-^The insignia of power are with them at 
once the bauble of the boy and the pride of after-life. — The 
empire of the head we resign to man — the heart belongs to 
us. — Iron must that crown be which could gall a manly 
brow — but the heart wears no crowns. — Woman's life i& 
love, and the world holds not so hopeless a slave as that 
royal maiden whose alFections are fettered. Whilst we share 
the common feelings of our sex, what tinsel trappings, what 
I^qUow flattery, what irksome state, can compensate to us 
for the loss of those precious moments we must never know 
^— the first deisire to please — the soft suspicion of awakened 
interest, and the endless minute links in the chain of sympathy 
which the intercourse of equality rivets : instead of this, our 
person unseen, our inclinations unsought, with disputed pro-. 
vinces as a dower, and the adjustment of animosities as ati 
attraction, are we, the veriest slaves in the world, consigned 
without remorse to alien arms." 

When she at length averted her head from that spot, when 
the white cliffs of England were no longer distinguishable I 

even as a faint sp^ck on th^ horizon, her eyesi, sis she turned, I 

encountered those of Suffolk, which were fixed upon her with | 

a sad and stedfast gaze. '' There," added she, '' is the cruel 
aggravation of my peculiar lot. In what other rank of life 
could he be condemned as a duty to assist at the sacrifice of 
her he loves ?" 
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The very intensity of this feeling recalled her to herself, 
reminded her of the necessity of attending to appearances, 
and restored to her that power of self-command, which is 
more early and not less severely taught by the etiquette of 
courts than by the philosophy of the schools. 

Upon landing at Calais — on French ground, though Eng- 
lish territory — she was received by the Due de Vend6me, 
who was appointed to conduct her to Abbeville, at a few 
miles distance from which she was met by King Louis in a 
sort of incognito, the formalities of a state reception being 
considered too great an effort for his infirm state of health. 
And it was here that this amiable old man and his blooming 
bride (irst beheld each other. 

As personal aversion formed no part of her objection to 
the match, and as his age and infirmities were of course 
well known, it does not appear that the Princess expe- 
rienced any impression of disagreeable surprise at the in^ 
terview. 

When the king retired to allow her to continue her pro-* 
grass, the Due de Longueville, at whose instigation the match 
had been originally proposed, elated at finding his own vivid 
descriptions of the beauty of the young Queen confirmed by 
the buzz of admiration of that courtly circle who then saw 
her for the first time, and gratified at the impression which 
seemed to have been made on the king, by the graceful ease 
with which she had received him, took the first opportunity 
of expressing a hope that '' his majesty did not think his 
faithful servant bad exaggerated the charms of the Island 
Princess." 

'^ Would I had found that you had,'' said the good king ; 
*' it is not in cloth of gold we should shroud a corpse, and 
such is not the stuff of which to choose an old man's nurse.. 
Had she more resembled the ill-matched partner of my early 
youth, the much-enduring Jane, she might, combined with 
regal state, have preferred a sick chamber to a cloister : but 
li^xall 1} who in those wretched days felt all the misery in^ 
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flicted, on the cruel plea of political commodity, by a forced 
and hateful union — shall I, who emancipated myself (if wrong- 
fully, God forgive me !) from its thraldom — shall I, with this 
faded form upon the vei^e of the grave, and my affections 
already buried there, by the side of my beloved Anne — ^shall 
I subjugate to the passionless embrace of these withered arms 
a beautiful young creature, who with all the charms, must 
possess some of the feelings of her age ? Must I tie down 
her youth to the confinement of a sick couch ? or leave her 
innocence exposed to all the temptations of a libertine court 
— to the jealous enmity of Louise of Angoul^me, or, worse 
still, the reckless admiration of her madcap son P Heaven 
knows that it is for my country's sake alone that I have been 
persuaded to this sacrifice ! Hard is it, that it must be at 
the expense of every other social tie that I obtain the title 
of* Father of my people.' " 

The Due de Longueviile, as may be supposed, was not 
much pleased at this long and, as he thought, not particularly 
well-timed reply to his question. He could have suggested, 
that it was a great deal too late to enter into many of the 
considerations which the king had strung together ; that any 
backwardness now would not only cause a quarrel between 
the countries, but must be considered as a personal insult by 
the princess herself; he could have enforced all this with 
much eloquence ; but, upon the whole, he preferred leaving 
these arguments to suggest themselves, and, therefore, said 
nothing, but merely bowed as only courtiers bow : which 
forward bend of the body in a veteran of that cast is often 
made to contain as much meaning as, in the Critic, is attri- 
buted to the lateral motion of the head of a minister. 

The next day the young princess was publicly received at 
the gates of Abbeville by the flower of the French court ; 
at the head of which appeared Francis, the young Due de 
Valois, the first prince of the blood, the gayest youth, the 
handsomest man, the most accomplished knight, and the 
most admired gentleman of his day. No one could have 
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guessed, by the radiant expression of his. careless counte- 
nance, which reflected happiness on all around, as he gaily 
led the splendid procession, which advanced to meet the fu- 
ture Queen of France, that he was heading an expedition 
which might for ever destroy his ambitious hopes by barring 
his succession to the throne : as little would any one have 
thought, who heard the tender expressions of passionate ad- 
miration with which, upon first beholding her, he expressed 
his sense of the surpassing beauty of the blushing princess, 
that he was then addressing the person towards whom he 
ought, most of all the world, to confine himself within the 
bounds of cold respect. 

Mary was, as the accounts of the time tell us, dressed for 
the occasion ''in a gorgeous habit wonderful to behold," and 
''mounted on a horse trapped in goIdsmith^s work very 
richly ;" yet it required no such adventitious distinctions to 
tell the young, yet practised, eye of Francis, that she" excelled 
not only the six-and-thirty surrounding ladies of her own 
train, amongst whom was the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, as 
yet almost a child, but even the choicest favourites of his 
own court, whom he had selected for their beauty, and who 
had not repelled him by their insensibility. 

From this time forward, all those who could venture on 
such a subject to offer advice to a young prince, found it ne- 
cessary to admonish him against indulging in a partiality 
whose moral sin was even exceeded by its political danger. 
Certainly the intentions of Francis towards the young queen 
would in these days be considered as in the highest degree 
libertine and unprincipled ; but there were many extenuating 
circumstances — some peculiar to the times in which he 
lived — some to his own individual character and situation, 
which might rather explain, if not excuse them. In the first 
place, that change in the frame of society which admits wo- 
men within the social bounds was then in its infancy ; in- 
deed, its origin has usually been attributed to Francis him- 
self ; but though np one encouraged and enjoyed it more than 
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he did, it had been in process daring the whole of the pre- 
ceding reign, and Naturally arose out of the gradual extinctton 
of the feudal system, which led the nobility to prefer crowded 
courts to moated castles as their habitual residence. But that 
social freedom to which we now owe all the regulated enjoy- 
ments of domestic life, like political freedom, was at its origin 
subject to abuse ; and the liberty of the sexes, like the liberty 
of states, was upon its first establishment liable to degenerate 
into license. Women, without any previous preparation, had 
suddenly become the companions of men ; and the ignorant, 
though innocent, inmate of the secluded cloister, or the dis- 
tant chateau, when at once transferred to the intoxicating 
influence of a splendid court, could neither imagine herself, 
nor learn from those who had preceded her, that she could 
be brought there for any other object than to endeavour to 
attract the admiration of him on whose smile all her new 
companions seemed to iive-^the young and handsome Due 
de Valois. 

All this had given Francis but an indifferent opinion of 
the invincibility of the sex. His mother, too, the Countess 
d'Angoul^me, had first acted upon that degrading system, 
so often afterwards adopted by future queen mothers and 
regents of F^rance, of governing her son through the me- 
dium of the charms of her maids of honour. He who was 
thus early taught to set at nought the protection df the ma- 
ternal roof, and even invited to choose his mistresses out 
of the companions of his mother, was not likely to entertain 
a very exalted notion of the inviolability of any other title to 
respect. The proceedings of Louis XII., himself, with re- 
gard to his own divorce, had given a character of instability 
to the matrimonial connexions of monarchs, which there 
were not wanting other instances in that rank to confirm. 

From this circumstance Francis ' might, perhaps, enter- 
tain the notion that in future his connexion with the English 
princess might, if it so pleased him, be rendered permanent 
and legal. Indeed his nucleus case seemed in many respects 
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SO parallel, as to furnish a precedent for such an arrange* 
ment. The present king had been obliged, against his wiH, 
to marry the daughter of his then sovereign ; and upon his 
accession to the throne had, upon the most frivolous pleas, 
after a twenty years marriage, with the greatest facility ob- 
tained a divorce from the see of Rome. The Due de Valois 
had that very year been induced to marry the Princess Claude, 
whom he never loved ; and this connexion, then so recent, 
had as yet failed to obtain for her that respect on his part 
which her gentleness and devotion to his interests afterwards 
secured, and which would then have prevented his enter- 
taining even a vague and transient idea of inflicting upon 
her the insult and injury of a legal separation ; though she 
never succeeded in inspiring him with that nice regard for 
her feelings which would have induced an attempt to con- 
ceal from her his manifold infidelities, 

Louis had himself, upon his divorce, married the widow 
of his predecessor; Henry VHI. of England had united 
himself to his brother's bride : these instances seemed to 
encourage the idea that the throne and the marriage bed 
were transferable together ; and the state of Louis's health 
justified the expectation, that ere long both would be vacant. 

But, perhaps, after all, the real origin of Francis's pre- 
sent infatuation may be traced to that satiety produced by 
an endless succession of easy triumphs which made him long 
for some pursuit in which there should be difi&culties to over- 
come ; and with this view he certainly could not have chosen 
better than by rushing madly into one, where every con- 
sideration, both worldly and religious, combined as obstacle? 
to forbid the attempt. 

From the time of their first interview he had, as far as he 
could, taken every opportunity, both public and private, of 
expressing his admiration. For some days immediately fol- 
lowing the public marriage at Abbeville, the court had been 
detained there by the illness of the king ; and the journey, 
when undertaken, was so protracted by the same cause, as 
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to give the courtiers ground to speculate, whether he would 
live long enough for his bride to be crowned Queen of 
France in the cathedral of St. Denis. 

This state of things naturally left Mary many solitary 
moments ; and on one of the last nights of the journey, when 
they had halted at a chftteau, beautifully situated in the vale 
of Montmorency, she had strolled out on the terrace to enjoy 
one of those delightful evenings by which, in its green old 
age of autumn, a northern climate sometimes atones for the 
coldness of its early spring. The vintage was at its height. 
The full October moon shone on many a merry group of 
peasants returning arm in arm from the labours of the day, 
who, with that light-hearted gaiety which has been in all 
ages the characteristic of their nation, danced along, singing, 
as they went, scraps of rustic love ballads. Whilst Mary's 
ears still dwelt on the lingering sound — as one of these died 
away in the distance, a clear, melodious voice near her took 
up the burthen of the song, and she beheld the Due de Va- 
lois, who, lightly leaping over the low parapet, stood before 
her; the graces of his manly Cgure rather enhanced by the 
simplicity of his present dress, as contrasted with the more 
gorgeous attire in which he generally indulged, partly, per- 
haps, from mistaken vanity, partly in confpliance with the 
tawdry taste of the age. 

With a playful air he first addressed her: — '* The bare- 
footed vendangeurs sing in autumn; the feathered tribe, 
when free, in spring ; but for us, poor royal birds, pent in 
separate cages, it is courtly winter all the year round, which 
forbids us to warble our wild love notes.'' 

" Your pardon, my lord," replied Mary, with a simplicity 
half natural, half assumed ; '' you sang but now passing well, 
and no one prevented you." 

Francis paused a moment, then approaching nearer, ad- 
dressed her in a different tone — '^ Listen to me, Mary, — for 
, queen I will not call thee, at least as yet, — perhaps even 
now thou wilt not understand ; but hear me at last thou 
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mult. > Prom the &ni moment that tbf ms^n Jbtefif ed tbtse 
eyes I have lieen an altore^l m&Ot niid e^vy the sfta-^^fcrt 
liaiits of thy utive faBfamd^ which have ao l<mf confined 
within tbeb narrow sphere so hrigbt a viaiod. Qitl thoU 
met now in the laad of liberty and love ; tod bore we d0 
not deny to royal blood that freedom of choice which links 
the hands of yonder peasants: aay, it is i>m f»«KUiliap pri- 
vilege to mead the mistakes ef fate in this regard. My 
poor lUMk's life bangs but upon a thread : thy widoK'bpod 
will be eompleto before thy marriage; and then Ciaude 
Aali be no more to me than Jane was to Lwai^ if M%vy of 
dagland would but be to pie what Afui^ of Brittany kfWMfo^ 
to him. Of myself I will not vainly ^ak ; but if thy ears 
did not rqeot die concurrei^ acclamations of every town 
through which we passed, then mayest thou believe thi^ we 
were indeed for each other formed, and thM through us the 
anion of England and France ^uld bp» not like the bollpw 
tntee of these sickly nupiiate, but sterling gs thy YQ^ri^rrrr 
UBting a& my love.^' 

As beaaid these last wordS) Vmmm m9fi bar hmit pris- 
ed it to his lipfi, aad ftnf^reliig her tyafst w\\h the othf^rof^ 
steamed iAcliMd^ by tbd warmth ^f Im npiamii^r^, to attest the 
flinocHrity with whiob be ^yok^- Qut ahn^pt^y di^ng^giag 
herself, she answered in an angry |pjB(ls - ' If I so Ipng have 
Usteqed, it ijs surprise alone (hiett has held me dumb. For 
lttys(ri^ Ispeak j)Qt first; b^t for n^ lord apd master, fhy so- 
vereign, kinsman, benefaetor, ippre than father: is it thus hij 
long life of kindness should be repaid by the dii^honpur of his 
wife-rrrthft disgra^ ^nd roisery of his child ?" 

This af)f eal wa$» just of tb^t character calculated to bava 
m^X ^^bt witb we UKq Fi^^ppisi) naturally generpus and 
griitefu). The dishp^p^r of the wife w^ aii argument whicJi 
bis edpeaition did npt qualify biJ9A fully to appreciate ; but tbe 
dingi^efiild pi|sery of the dai^ghter of hi^ best friend, w]be 
hftd bred hm wp #s his sMceessor, op the faith, if no^ on the 
eoodition, of bis union with ber, was an ipiage which thus 
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forcibly presented to bim from such a quarter, caused him 
to pause. Mary took advantage of this to add — 

'^For myself, I will only condescend to say, that if I had 
beenhappily blessed with the exercise of that free choice of 
which you speak, Francis de Yalois would never have been 
mine." 

This was uttered in that clear, calm tone, which would 
not allow Francis to sooth his vanity by inferring coquetry in 
disguise. For a moment he stood in silent astonishment ; 
when endeavouring to recollect anything he had ever seen 
or heard of the same kind, the utter impossibility that such 
a sentence could really be meant, struck him so forcibly, 
that, throwing himself on his knees before her, he exclaimed, 

'^Nay, then, this is needless cruelty! Revoke but that 
sentence, and then I leave thee." 

Whilst he thus spoke, the mild light of the moon hardly 
softened enough to suit the mock humility of his attitude, a 
countenance which the recollection of a thousand triumjriis 
then animated with the glowing consciousness of invincibility. 

^^Rise, my lord, (command,^' cried Mary loudly, **or the king 
must be troubled with the chastisement of this insolence T' 

Whether it might be the sound of her voice or merely 
accident which brought him, but as she said this, the Duke of 
Suffolk stood before them. 

"For shame, my lord!" exclaimed Suffolk, fiercely; "if 
you thus forget the respect due to the king-^to his majesty 
— to yourself, be not surprised if I forget that which I then 
no longer owe you." 

" Tis well, sir," said Francis, coolly rising. " A child of 
France was but upon his knees to the mother of her people. 
A child of France knows his duty now without requiring an 
English dry-nurse gossip to teach it him : those days^ thank 
Heaven and St. Denis ! are past." Then turning to the queen, 
he added, in a lower tone, '^ So, madam, I find I must un- 
derstand that unwelcome sentence as a confidence you are 
already provided ? you would not trust the land of your 
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adoption for those distractions which should dispel the dulness 
of a sick chamber. 'Tis well. Keep my secret: fear not I 
should divulge yours." 

Then turning away before she well knew how to reply^ 
which indeed, in the presence of Suffolk, would not have been 
easy, he said to the latter, '^For you, my lord, the tourney 
tanear; and if you would cram a child of France with any 
more of your moral medicines^ you must adopt the spear as a 
forcing spoon." 

As he left the terrace, many attendants, both French and 
English, joined the queen, so she had no opportunity, even 
had she thought it right, of holding any communication with 
Suffolk on the scene which h^d just passed ; yet she could 
not help remarking, that though Suffolk avoided every oc- 
casion of ostentatious display, and even shunned her 
society in private, that this was not the first occasion 
on which he had appeared to maintain a constant and 
watchful, though unobtrusive, superintendence over all her 
motions. As in the retirement of her chapoiber she re- 
volved the irecent scene, and the strange conduct of Francis, 
"He called me * mother of my people,' "she thought: "so far 
then the juggle works : 

* A maidea mother, throncless queen, 
A kneeling prince unmoved must see.' " 

Goi^eous was the pageant with which, alter the ceremony 
of the coronation at St. Denis, the young queen was*received 
into the capital. 

From the highest to the lowest, through all the (crowded 
streets, there was not one individual who did hot make her 
fortunate arrival among them a matter of personal gratula- 
tion, and a source of peculiar happiness to himself. The 
knights and nobles vied with each other in the splendour of 
the appointments^ with which they surrounded her person 
and swelled her train. The craftsmen and citizens exerted 
their rival ingenuity in the quaintness of the devices with. 
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which they adorned the hbugee by which s(ie passed ; even 
the poorest and most destitute, who had nothing else to oSer, 
showered down blessings on her beauteous head, as with a 
gracious smile she acknowledged their greetings. 

She was, as the chroniclers tell us, splendidly attired ; '^oa 
her head a coronall all of great perles," which became the 
delicacy of her complexion ; *' her necke and brest full of 
juels," seated m a chariot covered about in white doth of 
gold, and the horses which drew it in furniture of cloth of 
gold. First in attendance upon her came Francis, Due de 
Valois, magnificently dressed in a vest of cloth of gold and 
silver, and a mantle of crimson velvet hung crossways, and 
richly set with pearls and precious stones. He was mounted 
on a fiery charger, a position in which he always appeared to 
peculiar advantage, as no one in his day excelled so mu<^ 
in the noble art of horsemanship, of which he was so well 
aware, that upon occasions like the present, he did not scorn 
to provoke opportunities for the wanton display of his skill by 
the exercise of those little artifices, in more modern days 
exposed, by hinting that 

" The left heel insidiously aside 
Provokes the caper, which it seems to chide." 

Francis is elsewhere described by the English chronicler Hall, 
whose partiality will not be suspected, as "a goodlye prince, 
staielye of Gov^teimnee, merry of chere,'' and it ia impossi- 
ble in any other vyords better to des<»*ibe th£^t sort of appear- 
ance and deportment most calculated to excite the enthiiaiaap 
of a surrounding multitude, M^h^ are always readily captivated 
by the easy condescension of conscious superiority. As ra- 
diant in smiles he bent on either side his acknowledg-mei^ of 
the clamorous welcome with which he was hailed, his ear 
again caught his own name coMpled with that of the Queen in 
the universal expression of conjoint admiration. 

Of all the many thousand gossips who that day with 
justice pronounced them the handsomest pair they had ever 
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seen, how few there were who doilbied a mottieiit) that 
the objects of their admiration must both be as happy, as 
they felt equally sure they deserved to be, judging su- 
perficially' alike of their eharaeters, and of their fortunes; 
believii^ virtue to consist in smiles, and happiness in state. 
And yet, of even those whose abject poverty Enabled theih 
only to contribute a barren blessing on the piigeant as it 
passed, there was hardly oHe^ whose feelibgs did not allow 
them to derive more real pleasure frook it, th^n thdse two 
individuals who formed its most distinguished part. 

Mary saw in it the cold-UoOded consummation of the 
sacrifice of her best affectionsi joined to some other indis- 
tinct fears as to the increasing difficulties of h^r situation 
to which she had become alive since her last interview 
with the DiBiuphin* Francis himself, his feelings towards 
Mary nettled hy mortified vanity and rejected love, thoiq^h 
by nature little apt to dwell upon selfish considerations of 
remote iiyury to hii9 interest, could not entirely forget that 
this pageant might be with him. but the prologue to the 
loss of the crown of Fraiice^ 

Various and singularly contradictory were the emblematical 
paintings with which the citizens of Paris had hung their 
walls, attempting thereby to personify those whom they wished 
to celebrate^ The gdod kiUg himself, whom illness prevented 
from forming ^n his oWn person part of the procession, 
figured there sometimes as Solomon, sometimes as Bacchus. 
The eonlttsion of cduntries and of creeds, of saints with 
satyrs, being utterly disregarded. 

Mary was at the same time personified both by Ceres and 
Queen Sheba. 

One might be as accurate a representation as the other; 
though her slight figure and almost infantine graces were 
not exactly calculated to fill the more ample proportions with 
whidi both the goddess and the Qneen are usually comme- 
itiaraied; As for poor Louis, it was hard to say, whether 
his extenuated form was least caleulated to realize one's idea 
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of the jotly god Bacchus ; or his decaying energies of every 
kind, least likely to fulfil one's notion of that mighty m^-. 
navdi, who$e power is recorded by his having '> seven hiin- 
dred wives princesses, and three hundred concubines." 

One of the personifications of Mary was in compliment ta 
her insular birth, that of Venus rising out of the sea; but^ 
as it would have been almost treasonable to imi^e their 
Queen in the goddess' usual undress, besides the customary 
shell belynd, she held before her a cloth of gold tissue 
petticoat,' whose stiffness showed it had defied the power 
of the element from which she had just emerged. At each 
of thiese shows were written many copies of laudatory verses; 
at the side of each of which stood a most useful per- 
sonage. Monsieur I'Expositeur, or a gentteman expounder; 
an individual, whose office is now unfortunately abolished, 
on what plea i am at a loss to conceive, as no one could 
caU that a sinecure, which imposed the task of explaining, 
and of rendering intelligible, the equally figurative descrip- 
tions of later laureates. 

On the morrow of the Queen's entry in Paris was the 
tournament which ba4 been anticipated with impatience, as 
an occasion of amical rivalry, by the assembled chivalry ' 
of France and England with other strangers from various 
parts of Europe whahad been collected by its fame. 

And here I could haye indulged the reader,*curious in such 
matters, with an elaborate description, copied from the chro- 
nicles, of the various preparations, equipments, and appoint- 
ments. I could ring the changes on ^' cloth of gold and 
silver paled ;" '^ tawney velvet and cloth of silver cloudy ;" 
'^ white velvet and green myrtel with satyn, aiid penned with 
gold," All this and much more could I do, were. I not 
warned thi^t I am not at my own leisure, conducting my 
reader a jog-trot pace through a three-volumed journey, 
but only engaged to forward him one stage post in his trip 
through the Keepsake, and I must take care, lest he should 
^nd this relay a long or a tedious one. 
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' I must, however, delay bim one moment to remark, that no 
one had looked forward more eagerly to the prospect of this 
display than the Dauphin Francis. It was an exercise in which 
he was supposed to be unrivalled. It was peculiarly calcu- 
lated to elicit those spontaneous bursts of admiration to whose 
charms he was always susceptible. He also, probably, did 
not object to it at this moment, as the most princely oppor- 
tunity of humbling Suffolk. But as *' the race is not always 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong,^' it so happened, that 
at the first *^ random'' or chance milee^ he received an 
accidental hurt in the hand, which prevented him from 
holding his lance or performing his challenge at the bar- 
riers. After which, he had the mortification to see none of 
any nation so distinguished, as Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Sufiblk. 

Francis the while stood disabled by the side of the queen, 
who, at the king's desire, that she might be the better seen 
by the admiring crowd, kept her place likewise standing, 
whilst the poor invalid himself was, firom weakness, extended 
at length on a couch which was placed for him on the royal 
stage. ' 

When Suffolk first presented himself there to receive the 
meed of his valour at the hands of her whose praise he most 
prized, the dauphin, touching him with his disabled arm, 
said in an under tone, *^ Foiled in my first revenge, I bide 
my time;** to which Suffolk bent low his head, as if over- 
powered with a princely compliment, and retired. 

The most severe trial to which the courage and activity 
of Suffolk was exposed, was an encounter with an unknown 
cavalier, in the arrangement of which, the jealousy of our 
national authorities of that day do not hesitate to attribute 
some unfair play on the part of the dauphin, in having 
put a man of prodigious strength there in the place of another, 
on purpose " to have the duke rebuked," who himself is 
said to have imagined, that he was *' a person set on for 
the nonce.^ Certain it is, that hia name was never known, 
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k'n vitor was ndver raificd, and li« Wfeis of gigaiitie siatlire 
and of wonderful power. During tbe emitdst^ Fratatis ittood 
olose ta the Queen on one side, though rather belund hef; 
and whihi he seemed to he excluahrely ecenpted m k»okittg 
down on the struggle with thai calm hut ralher inipereifiepua 
Approbation^ wkh which a superior pkiyer regards the mio- 
eessfnl game of an inferior, yet ever and dnen, wifk the 
eorner of an eye, he would observe the depoi^ttnent of 
Mary} and he who was well versed in the slightest sytnp- 
tDttis^ by whid^ woman^s feelings can be d^eeted, ktiew 
Ml well how to interpret the ever-^changing cokmr, the 
quivering lip, and the irr^ular respiration with which sh^ 
aaorhed the chanees of the donfalfiil fight 

But ^hen vietcry at length declared for Suffolk, and the 
battered body of the still unknown cavalier was borne from 
ike lists, no one wad loiider^ or apparently more sincere 
kk his commendation of the conqueror, than the Dauphin, 
Francis. 

In the pause which ensued after this^ while the vietoridus 
Suffolk had become, for the moment^ the object of general 
admiration, the court fool, who probably thought that he 
had been neglected amid the pageantry of the day, Itnd 
whOy always a privileged person, did not care by what 
means he regained public attention^ mounted an elevated 
sort of h«s built for the judges, and pdintihg to the b6& 
oil which the king was theu stretched, apparently much 
exhausted ^ith the length of time the sports had lasted, 
loudly exclaimed^ *^ There lies the good King Louis, the 
fiidier of his people! and—" but here he was internipted 
by shouts of applause which resounded on all sides^ and 
s^med to come from the inmdst hearts of the spectators. 
He repeated a sedond time, *^ The falker of his people — '' 
increaeed applause. A third time he proclaitned, with a mock 
hitonation of profound respeet^^^ The father of his peoplst 
and the gromdfathtsr of his trnfe!"^ A huxz arose— *a 
tUter folhrwed, and was succeeded hv sbmla of delight very 
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diflEwent in doulid from the lagt \ wbieb served to sikom how 
apt was thought the fool's allusion. 

** Do you hear thenit Longueville?" murmured the poor 
kiBgy grasping the arm of his adviser : '' and it was for such 
fieUe^ thonghtless creatures as these, and for what I foolishly 
considered their interests, that I was tempted to sacrifice my 
own wishes^ and, perhaps, to blight her fondest hopes?" 

There was an attempt to renew the sports, but a shock had 
been given to Loais's spirits whieh prevented his ability any 
longer to struggle with his increamng infirmities of body, and 
he retired abr^gtly, already sickening with that last attack, 
whidi, two months only after these inanspicions nuptials, 
terminated his amiable life on the 1st of January, 1515« 

It could not be expected, under the circumstances of their 
marriagei that this event would be felt by Mary as a personal 
losa to herself, however eke mi^fht regret it as that of a good 
man removed flrom thM world where his virtues hod been 
iNlerted with stioh benefit to thdse around him. But there 
were m^ny grounds for uneasiness as to the future, in the 
idiaage which this had wrought in her own situation. Should 
she even retijrn to England, she could only expect that her 
broAor wOuld meditate A more lasting sacrifice of her person, 
as the purchase of n&iM pohtioal object of bis own, 

B«l a* pk*es^nt, she was to a eeiHAin estent in the poWer of 
her bHsband's success6r, in WhooA cironmitonees had not 
i^ueM her to place mnoh confidenc^e. fiHbe had also re- 
oenily hscn fsriber alarmed by receiving a message fi-oni the 
new king, desiring a jMVaie interview with her; and upon 
her dedining it, he was represented to have said, that ^^ she 
iMwld i^epent it, and that she knew not her own interests." 

Harassed with fears df evdry kind, during the first period 
of he^ widowhood, wheh seelusion and solitude gave addi- 
ilonal weight to their influence^ as soon as the decent ob- 
servances of the first duties of motirnmg Were fiilfilled, she 
ddtermlned upon a step which, oonsiderfng its immediate 
danger and the many permaneiit kicrMices it involved, may 
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be cited as one of the strongest instances of the power of 
love. 

^^ Yes,'* thought she, <' it must be so : it is not one of the 
least of the penalties of my rank, thai the retiring delicacy of 
our sex, which teaches that we should not unsought be wob> 
must yield to the higher consideration of not endangering his 
safety whilst I endeavour to secure our mutual happiness. 
Should punishment await the attempt, the act must appear 
to have been wholly my own ; and even Henry may hesitate 
to shed the blood of a sister.^* 

She therefore contrived to have a letter conveyed to Suf- 
folk, frankly offering him her hand, and proposing that a pri- 
vate marriage should take place within four days, or that he 
should at once and for ever decline it. 

It may be supposed with what rapture a lover received 
such a proposal, rendered the more acceptable by its very 
precipitation; and in Suffolk's case, the sudden exaltation of 
his feelings was in proportion to the depths of his recent de^ 
spondency. 

Great difficulty at first presented itself in finding a priest 
to whom she could confide the execution of her project. 
Her own chaplain, a proud oour% churchman, and a devoted 
cultivator of the ripening fortunes of Wolsey, who then *^bore 
his blushing honotm thick upon him,^ was the last person 
whom she could trust. The French clergy were not likely to 
undertake an office which, wheu known, would probably be 
so displeasing to their new sovereign. In a Dominican cob?- 
vent, in the heart of Paris, was an Italian friar, who had at- 
tracted much attention by his popular eloquence, and the 
zeal with which he had opposed the new doctrines then just 
beginning to be broached; and as he owed no temporal al- 
legiance to the sovereigns, either of France orof England, Mary 
selected him for the. performance of the ceremony; to whidi^ 
by the promise of reward, he was readily persuaded; and it 
was arranged that it should take place in the chapel of his 
convent two hours after dark. 
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True to her appointment, and attended only by her black 
page, Mary escaped from the palace by a garden gate, and 
was there met by the happy Suffolk. 

It was a cold bleak evening in the dead of winter : the north 
wind whistled loudly through the narrow streets, and heavy 
flakes of snow, just then beginning to fall, were whirled 
around, as this fair descendant of a long line of kings, the fa- 
voured sister of a mighty potentate, one, too, whose alliance 
was at that moment eagerly sought as an object of competi- 
tion by every unmarried monarch in Europe, gave this most 
convincing proof of the triumphant power of love: exposing 
her delicate person to the rude inclemencies of the storm; and 
wandering in darkness and by stealth through that capital 
where she had so lately been borne in triumph, steadfastly re- 
solved to unite her fate with the object of her early and con- 
stant attachment. 

The difficulties of the way being overcome, the lovers were 
ranged on each side of the altar, at the other extremity of 
the Dominican chapel; one lamp alone, held by the black 
pi^e, dimly served to show the surrounding gloom. The 
service was already begun. The deep tones of the monk's 
voice echoed through the empty aisles, and all else was silence 
around, when suddenly the clatter of hoofs was heard in the 
distance, and the clanking arms of cavalry in motion might 
next be distinguished. The sound of the monk's voice, which 
had. at first mingled at its loudest pitch with these discordant 
noises, gradually sank lower and lower as they approached ; 
and though a sense of the sanctity of his holy office so far 
struggled with his fears as to prevent his entirely pausing in 
his duty, yet by degrees his articulation became almost 
inaudible. 

The cavalry seemed to have drawn up on one side of the 
outward walls of the chapel, and the light of a hundred torches 
glared through the windows, and threw a reflected light 
even upon the group at the altar, showing the effects of the 
\nterruption on the countenances of those who composed it. 
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No eolouring could any longer be iraeed in (he {Mdlid featores 
of the monk, which might not ^o be found in the mingled 
black and white divisions of his Boenastio robe. The face of 
Suffolk denoted a contest between impatience and resolution. 
Mary's expression was at iirst that of tender anxiety for the 
fate of one whom she had involveil in ruin ; but as she east 
her eyes upwards, as if knploring strength to bear the result, 
it assumed the character of mild resignation* 

If they had previously entertained any hopes that they 
might be deceived, as to the nature and destination of the ea- 
valcade, these were ended when, upon its halting, many irre-< 
gular and discordant voices shouted ''Vive le roi;" which 
cries arose from a mob that had joined the escort in its pro- 
gress, either attracted as other insects are only by the lights, 
or collected by that instinctive interest Which all Frenf^hmen 
were inclined to take in the movements of their monarch, 
even at such an unusual hour, and in such inclcanent weather. 
Succeeding these shouts^ a well known voice was heard to 
exclaim at the door of the ehapel, '' En arri^re, my friend, 
will you not allow your king to gd even to the confessional 
alone ? " Then addressing the officer of the Scotish guards, 
the same voice continued, '^ Please to make these officious 
followers withdraw a little ; I want no witnesses in my present 
business." 

The door opened, and one figure alone was seen advaac-^ 
ittg through the darkness of that part of the chapel At ^gbt 
of this, the priest, who had still gone mumbling on^ though 
wiibput much consciousness as to what part of the service he 
had reached, came to a sudden stop; and Francis addressing 
the others — 

' ^ Did I no t say my time would come P and though ye thougM 
by this unseemly hour to slip me, yet a new king knows and 
hears everything^ So, madam^ you could not w£(it, as in 
duty bound, to learn the opinion of the sovereign df your 
adopted limd, and the kingly brother o£ your royal blood P 
Here you may r^dboth. Light to your miiitress^ you yoilng 
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imp of misckief I*' to tke page, as he banded Mary the two 
papers, which her agitatioB prevented her at first from un- 
derstanding. At length she exclaimed, ''Is it possible!^' 
when she found, to her extreme surprise, that the first was 
a friendly letter from Francis to her brother, urging him 
stron^y to ooosent to her union with Suffolk. That the 
answer contained Henry's assent, probaUy obtained by bis 
desire to secure the friendship of a young king, whose dis- 
position he then thought, and always asserted, was so 
congenial to his own: at the same time feeling indifferent in 
what manner Ae person of his sister contributed to that 
end. 

*^h this possible, sir?" said Mary. 

"Possible!" replied Francis, "anything is possible to one 
iK4iose first study is the happiness of your sex; when not for- 
tunate enough to succeed is that object himself, he is but too 
glad to find one ^4io can," pointing to Suffolk. 

•* What can I say, sire?" said Suffolk. 

'^ Say not a word till the priest has finished his Say. I 
came to dispel doubts, not to create difficulties ; and know 
well enough that in such a case a marriage, even at the risk 
of your heads to-night, is better than one in perfect safety, if 
purchased by 4(^ay, even tiH to-morrow.** 

The monk had c^lected enough of ixrhat ha^just past, to 
begin again in the fell, sonorous tone in which he had ori- 
ginaUy started) and when he had concluded, whilst the king 
beckoned hin one momemt aside, as it appeared, to remove 
any remains of fear by a liandsome reward, Mary said to 
Suffolk, "And it is all fulfilled, then; * a monarch's bride, 
but sul)ject*B wife.* I told you the predictions of the prophet 
of St. Paul's: do you not marvel at their fulfilment?" 

" Less / than any man, sweetest Mary 1" answered Suffolk. 

" Why fie?" inquired she. 

** How shall I dare to tell you why? That I had found 
goM was the prophet's idol, for which he would sell shares 
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of his owD present lot, as well as scraps of the fature hH 
of others; and that 'twas I who appeared to you in his dis- 
guise/' 

'^ And yet presumed to mention Midsummer's-eve?" said 
Mary, then too happy to be very angry. 

<^ Nay, as yet I cannot forgive myself any part of die base 
deceit, much less know how best to plead for your pardon ; 
but only recollect the utter desolation of my feelings at that 
sad time. Left by your total silence to struggle in vain against 
that conviction of your fickle falsehood, which events seemed 
to place beyond a doubt — think, too, of the temptation such 
an opportunity offered to find out if I had indeed been from 
the first deceived; but when your agitation showed me the 
full success of my cruel stratagem, I hated myself for the 
shameful triumph thus obtained, and had almost at that 
moment thrown off my odious disguise, and casting myself at 
your feet, implored that pardon which I felt I did not deserve^ 
But as you did not seem to anticipate any chance of escape 
from the French alliance, it was of the utmost importance to 
me that your past promises should be impressed on your re- 
collection, coupled with hopes of. that future which I would 
not believe to be impoi^le. For the rest of my cautionary 
predictions I am indebted only to] the lynx eye of love, and 
some little knowledge of his majesty's character," he added, 
bowing to the king, who had again joined them. 

^' And yet," said Francis, ^' thou may'st thank thy own stars 
that diou wert not even now a lying prophet. Thou would'st 
hardly have foretold my presence here« or-^had I come— ^ 
that it would have been for such a purpose." 

"Your grace's goodness fiir exceeds my utmost expecta- 
tions. Let us hope that you will so far extend it as to 
pardon ^" 

"Say no more, my lord," interrupted the king; "there is 
no one more inclined than myself not to think too harshly of 
any errors into which this lady's surpassing beauty may have 
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misled poor weak man:*' whibt with a lobk full of meaning 
he took the bride's hand, and raised it respectfully to his lips; 
then added, <' Now to the wedding feast 1" 

The Duke and Duchess of Suffolk started soon afterwards 
on their return to their native land — were publicly married 
at Calais; and with very different feelings did Mary s^ain 
cross the Dover channel, now no longer ** a monarch's bride, 
but sulyect's^wife." 
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CURATE-CONFESSOR OF VIROPLAY. 

\ 
A REAL GHOST STORY. - . 

BY COLLEY GRATTAN, *- 



ViROFLAY is a pretty little village, a couple of miles from 
Versailles, on the Paris side, within view from the main i*oad, 
and snugly screened from the east winds by the noble wood of 
Sartory. It forms one of the succession of pleasant objects 
between the capital and the truly regal creation of Louis XIV. 
It has become the fashion to say, and, for aught I know, to 
think, that this monarch did nothing for France; but with 
Versailles and its environs before my eyes, I dissent flatly 
from the assertion. 

I hold that magnificence in a king, like charity in a private 
person, covers a multitude of sins. 

Reflecting on the evils which this despot entailed on his 
country, I see that they brought their remedies with them : 
and marking the living traces of his pride, I feel that they 
have stamped on the national mind the impress of the splen- 
dour which characterized his own. 

There are several methods of going from Paris to Ver- 
sailles. Men who are the least enslaved by prejudice, indo- 
lence, or the gout, take their stiks and walk : others ride. The 
spoiled children of fortune drive in their own carriages. Those 
less lucky, who like regularity and kill time by a stop-watch, 
go in gondoles, I, who hate to clip his wings, or pull him 
by the forelock, and who give him ample leisure to whdt his 
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sithe and ogle his victims through the empty end of his glass, 
prder the gondolets. It may be well to mention that gon^ 
dbletj as here used, does not mean a water-going vehicle, but 
is adbpted as the diminutive of gondole — the appellation of 
those long-bodied, lubberly eonveyances, dri^ged, so appa- 
rently against their will, by four horses-— and I choose the 
epithet, as more delicate and dignified than any of the viUa- 
' nous cognomina applied to the humble family of two-wheeled 
carriages which I so punctually patronize. 

This degraded and ill-treated tribe of vehicles was once a 
flourishing and consequential body corporate. Patient suf- 
fering was not then its badge, nor obloquy its only notice. I 
do not know how it was, but I used to fancy that the rawboned 
horses (for they were always of the same breed) held up their 
blind and crazy heads, stiffened their skeleton necks, and 
pawed forth their bowed and tottering fore legs, with some- 
what of an aristocratical and feudal air. The drivers, too, 
in those beaux jours ^ cracked their whips with a more inde- 
pendent twist, and pried not, as they are now wont, into every 
house along the road ; nor hallooed forth ^^ Paris ! Paris ! 
Versailles I^' to every foot passenger, with their present cring- 
ing tone. 

I look on these poor drivers as I r^ard a negro, a gipsy, a 
Jew clothesman, or any other unfortunate being suffering 
under the ban of proscription. I therefore always give them 
a helping hand along their comfortless career, and feel much 
more at my ease when looking up at the ponderous gondole, 
as its flashy yellow panels flaunt past us on the road. But 
these gondolets, so much the butt of contempt, have never- 
theless many advantages over their gaudy competitors. In 
the summer season they are much cooler, and at all times to 
a man of lively fancy much easier. You have not much 
rumbling of wheeb, and no rattling of windows; no suffoca- 
tion from bad smells — for the air, like my advice, perhaps, 
*"*- comes in at one ear and goes out at th^ other.'' You run 
no ri^k of an unpleasant countenance before you, nor of re- 

n 
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oeiving a whiff of garlic into yours, for every one sits fr<mt 
foremost — in contrast to the coqw of Irish yeomanry, whose 
captain, on a retreat, always ordered it to '^ advanee back- 
wards !'* So if your front-rank neighbours fall asleep and tnm- 
ble forward, you are not the pillow they recline on. You halt, 
when you like, to stretch your legs; you are not hurried at 
starting or stopping; and you arrive, after ally and within 
an hour, more or less, of the unwiddy^monsters I am writing 
(since I cannot run them) down. 

Then, let me ask, does it go for nothing to have ihejiuceiiis 
of the driver cheering your way? Is it nought to have the 
brave and intelligent soldiers of the guard, flowing over with 
thrilling anecdotes of flood and field, who go out to spend 
their Sundays at Versailles? Is it nothing to have the neat, 
chattering washerwomen — or perhaps the wadierwomen's 
pretty daughters — coming with their linen to Paris <m the 
Monday morning? Nothing to hear all these, and others of 
their class, reading you lessons of courtesy and gallantry at 
every step ; to hear of sensibiUte, and senti$nent^ and morale^ 
9inA physique^ and amitik^ and amour — and a hundred other 
delicate distinctions, from the mouths of artisans and "opera- 
tives," who in England breathe nothing but gin and tobacco? 

Had I never gone in a gondolet, I never should have gained 
all the good things to be picked up in such a way of travelling 
— never should have learned the adventures of the amazon of 
the quartier St.-Louis^ who has seventeen wounds on her 
corpus, and enjoys the pension of a sou^-officier — and never 
idiould have heard the ghost story of le bon curi de Viroflay, 
nor seen his cross of the legion^ of honour, which he won as a 
soldier, and wears as a priest. 

Rut before I repeat that story, and while he may be sup- 
posed reciting it to me as we jogged along in our gondolet, let 
me, gentle reader, give a hint or two for the passenger who 
goes thus from Paris to Versailles. Let him^ then, above aU 
tfiings remember not to forget to give a son at starting, to 
the infirmi, enfeeUed wretch, male, female, or epicene, who 
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places « stool for his foot as he steps into the gondolet; Let 
him laugh heartily, and be pleased at, and give a sou to, those 
antic, soolroovered, one coloured harlequins, who tumble and 
caper at the side of the carriage, and pipe their monotonous, 
eiiokoo-noted salutation, and tell you grinningly, '^ Je vtms 
aimerai bien*' — ^those little, barefooted, dei^sed, and dirty 
Savoyards, who come down, poor thin{p»! in droves from 
^leir mountains, to sweep chimneys and clean shoes; and for 
whose misfortnne there is lack of soot and mud in the summer 
reason. Let him give a sou to the fine bald-pated o<Btogenary 
at Sevres, whose head was two or three times antidpated by 
fiembrandt^s imaginings, who telb you of his age, his poverty, 
ifais deux hras eassks^ and his inability to earn his pauvre 
pain. Let him give five sous over and above his bargain to 
4he poor driver. Let him — but I need not go on with those 
appeals to the charities of men. There are objects enough on 
ibe road to give the hint more forcibly than I can. 

I must, however, caution the traveller to read, by all means, 
the paralld lessons each side of him on his journey; to mo- 
ndize, just on quitting ihe Place Louis Quinze^ on the bathing 
^hoys swimming down the riv^ to the left, opposed to liie full 
iprown children floating on the tide of fashion in the Champs 
JSlysies to the rif^ Then there is the gilded dome of the 
Invahds, directly fronting the Pompe d feu — glory on one 
hand, and smoke on the other. Passing on, there is the new 
liridge of St. Cloud, as useful and unpicturesque as art couid 
nake it; and the mouldering remains of the old one at Se- 
wies, as romai^c smd rotting as any natural beauty. The 
palace of the king rises royally above the woods to the north; 
and on the south is the cottage hiding itself in verdure, whrnre 
lived one of our best poets, and after him an unworthy aspi- 
Jtmt for the mantle, which (luckily for the world) he has not 
yet cast away — the very resting-place where genius would 
love to nestle. 

And now — arrived at Viroflay — now for ihe story of its 
worthy curate ! 

22* 
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^^ Yes, yes, my good sir,'' continued the cure, the previous 
part of our conversation having led to, but not bearing direetly 
on my present subject, " yes, the man who goes dirough life in 
the mere routine of its pleasures, or even its crimes, knows 
little of the true nature of pleasure or the real effect of crime. 
It is he ^who cuts short his dissipation in its full career, and 
retires from the world with all the capability of enjoyment, 
that sees in the mellow light of reflection the true nature of 
what he has enjoyed. I have done that; and am now, at 
fifty, after ten yeai-s of reclusion, happy in the memory of 
delights that will never fade. The darker portion of my pro- 
blem must be proved, thank Heaven, from other experience 
than mine. But no one, I firmly believe, can know the terriUe 
consequences of guilt but he who seeks refuge from remorse in 
solitude. Common contrition, or punishment even, fails to 
let him into the depths of the suffering he has provoked. If 
a good man, who has enjoyed life, would wish to enjoy it 
still, or a bad one would repent his wicked ways, it is there 
they must retire, to learn enjoyment and do penance." 

'^That is to say," replied I, ''that there imagination has 
ample play, and brings back all the scenes of life with tenr 
fold exaggeration — you must have known its power fuUy, my 
good father, from the extremes through which you aj^pear to 
have passed." 

•'^ Known the power of imagination I" rejoined the cure, 
with a peculiar emphasis, a look as if his mind wandered 
to other worlds, and a gesture of nervous agitation — ''of 
imagination! and pray, sir, what i$ that ? Will you be good 
enough to define for me the direct line between fact and 
fancy?" 

" Reverend sir," said I, somewhat astonished and piqued 
at his half serious, half ironical, tone, " whoever has learned the 
fi^t principles of drawing knows that the most difficidt of all 
things is to trace a straight line." 

f "True, sir, true — excuse my petulance — you touched in- 
advertently a tender chord — I did not calculate how far back 
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or how deep my idle observations would have thrown my 
thoughts. B^ satisfied, however, that I have felt the full force 
of solitude, in reference to guilt as well as folly/' 

" The latter, as respects your own early life ? The former, 
as relates to — whom?'* asked I, with a rather unjustifiable 
keenness of inquiry. But there was something in the cure's 
manner and look that spurred my curiosity beyond the bounds 
of that arrogant servility which is commonly called good 
breeding. 

' ^* Sir,'' said he,' in an impressive and somewhat severe tone, 
^^you may be aware that my duty often leads me into scenes 
where every human passion is laid bare to me; but at the 
same time the sufferer — ^the sinner, let me say — is covered with 
a sacred veil. Neither the name of the penitent nor the 
nature of the crime may be breathed from the confessors' 
lips." 

This rebuke silenced me; but I was by no means sulky; 
and some Uttle attentions to the good cure as we jogged along 
brought him into his former sociable tone and led to a re- 
newal of our chat. But that epithet is really too familiar 
and trifling to express the nature of our conversation, which 
insensibly caught a most serious tinge, and became deeper 
and deeper at almost every phrase. I thought there was . 
something on the cure's mind connected with recollections 
that my former random observations had aroused. I made 
no attempt to check the troubled current of his thoughts. 
There is a sacredness in the anxiety of a good man which 
no wise one dares to disturb. And those who best know 
the wisdom of playing the fool on fit occasions — the prac- 
tical paraphrasts of thedulce est cfectper e—*hav& the rea- 
di^t tact at seeing when the cap should be doffed and the 
b^ silent. Vor my part, I should, in the present case, 
have assumed a gravity even if I felt it not; but I was tho- 
rouj^y and deeply impressed with it as the good cure dis- 
coursed. 
I scarcely remember by what subtle link our talk was led 
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to supernatural subjects. My dd remark abont tlie foree of 
imagination was oertainly at the end of the diain^ along 
which our ideas ran with electrical speed. We were soon, 
however, deep in the topic which possesses of all others the 
profoundest interest — for the enthusiast as a point of hia 
creed, for the sceptic as a mark of scorn. But believer and 
infidel alike feel a shuddo* as tibey pass through a grave-yard 
at night; and whose are tJhe nerves that <to aot thrill at the 
solemn narration of a ghost story ? 

^^ You are going on to VersaiUes?"* asked the core, with a 
determined tone of interrogation, as the gondolet suddeidy 
stopped at a narrow itiad, leading from the main chttussee ta 
the left, and almost covered with the graced hraaehes of 
acacias and lime trees whid» perfmned the sir alt round as. 

^' Yes, are not you?'' rejmned 1, much disappointed at t&i& 
i4)parent approach of a separation from my companion. 

'^No/' said he, ^^ this way lies my path; and it was then 
only I discovered that I had been journeying and taUcii^ 
with le hon cnri de Virojlay, of whom I bad heard so ofteit 
and so favourably. A few words of invitation to^ wab with 
him to his village hard by, and thence through the wood of 
Sartory to Versailles, were answered by my springing out of 
the gondolet; and in a mimste mere we were em route to- 
gether, under the perfumed canopy that hung across the by- 
way already mentioned. 

^' You see that roofless, skeleton of a cottage yonder, on the 
skirts of thewood?"satdthecur^, poiiitiiigto die cibjeethe 
described. ^^ Wdl ! that wretched hovel once formed for me, 
and not long since, a place of illustration to much of what 
we have been talking about. It was for some years tibe re- 
fuge of terrible guilt, and the scene of more teiiribte expu-^ 
tion — ay, and of more than our conversation has 6ail»*aeed^ 
The wretched criminal who lived and diedtbei^ was one oC 
those men whom thefiimace heat of our revplu^ion reddened 
into fiends, whose blood turned to flame, and who sought to 
0Qol their burning hands by plunging them into streams of 
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gore. He was steeped in cruelty and crime. But of sdl his 
deeds, one of still deeper horror than the rest preyed on and 
haunted him with fearful force. By day or night, sleeping or 
waking, he had no recite from the memory of this act — 
would I could say that repentance was joined with remorse! 
But he repented not. A morbid sense of sin, a frightful state 
of present suffering, and a fierce dread of future punishment, 
were the sum of his feelings. He shunned mankind. His 
whole intercourse with the world was limited to the suste- 
nance of life. He employed a poor beggar-woman to seek 
his scanty food ; but he would not, or could not, perhaps, 
bear to see another human face. Neither had he cat or dog, 
or any domestic animal, to solace him with a look of de- 
pendent sympathy. He lived in the wood, flying even at the 
sight of the foresters ; and the sudden sound of the axe, as it 
struck against a falling tree, has been often followed by a 
shriek of despair from the poor sinner that made the rough 
woodman shudder. Yet no one then knew the secret of his 
emotion or the cause of his misanthropy*-- they were never 
known but to one, and that one is myself. 

^^ But at the time I speak of, he used to shun me with pecu- 
liar csu*e. Twice or thrice has he started from the wood into 
the path along which I was walking, and at sight of my priest's 
dress, with a look, a shudder, and a shriek of mixed horror 
and hatred, he would spring into the covert and fly. As I 
heard him rushing through the branches of the underwood, I 
used to cross mysdf and send a blessing after him ; and offer 
up a prayer, which I hope found its way to Heaven. 

'' At length came an end to this awful tragedy of life. 
One ni^^ about a.year ago, a deep, solemn, summer^s night, 
moonless and starless, oppressive and thick, I was lying in 
bed in my own cottage in the village there, unable to sleep 
from heat, reading by the light of my lamp, and inhaling the 
perfume of the roses that hung clustering round my open win- 
dow, when 1 heard suddenly, and close by the casement, that 
well-known shriek which no voice but his could utter. I 
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Sprang from my bed, hunried on my dothes, and went out 
into the garden — ^an irresistible influence seemed* forcing me 
along. I caught the sound once more — distant and fainter, 
and in the direction of the hovel. I followed it instinctively ; 
and as I came close to the dreary abode, I was shocked by the 
report of a pistol from within. My blood curdled. I was 
sure the frantic wretch had destroyed himself— I was right. 
I entered the open door, and found him lying on the earthen 
floor bathed in his own blood. The old woman was stooping 
over him, striving to staunch the wound with her rags. The 
courageous and clear-sighted humanity of her sex told her to 
do so. A man would have ran for assistance, and left the 
sufierer to bleed to death. But all the aid of art could not 
have saved the miserable suicide. The wound was mortal. 

'^ We placed him on his pallet. He was sensible — he list-< 
ened to my voice — he heard my words— *the first sounds of 
consolation that had broken on him for years. I had touched 
bis heart, and I saw tears gush from his eyes — ^the first he 
had ever shed. I sat by his side alone, for I despatched the 
old woman for the village surgeon ; and the sinner had time 
and strength to mutter his full confession. He died of ex- 
haustion, for the stream of life would not yield to my efibrts 
to stanch it. When the woman and the doctor arrived, they 
found me beside the ghastly corpse. I performed my last 
duties, and left the hovel. Never had 1 suffered so much. 
Death and blood had long been familiar to me. Death-bed 
confessions were of almost daily occurrence. But I had never 
before seen a §elf-murderer die-^never had heard such a tale 
of horror as that ! 

'^ I reached my cottage, and found the door open as 1 had 
left it. I entered. The lamp was stiU burning by my bed- 
side. I flung myself down, and reciting some passages of my 
breviary. I strove to compose myself to sleep. But 1 was long 
in a fever of agitation. At times I fancied I heard the shriek, 
and I sprang up in the bed* Again, I thought I heard a 
rustling in the rose-trees, and could almost believe I distin^ 
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guished the dounds of feet flying as did those of the suicide; 
when he was driven frantic from the cottage window on dis- 
covering me reposing so calmly on my bed. For he had come 
with the intention of seeking me, and pouring his secret into 
my bosom: but despair seized on him at sight of my tranquil 
confidence; and his next impulse was to place the fatal pistol 
to his breast. 

** By degrees I grew drowsy — the book dropped from my 
hand — ^the lamp was dying beside me — a lurid glare was 
around — my eyes, which had been half closed, opened sud- 
denly wide — I gazed at the foot of the bed, and I there saw 
the ghastly and bloody figure of the suicide kneeling with up- 
lifted hands and glazed eyes fixed upon me — and I could not 
move a limb. I would have shut out the fearful object, but my 
lids refused to close. I felt the eye-balls starting from their 
sockets. I strove to cover my head with the bed-clothes, but 
the spectre leaning against them, held them fast. At length a 
shower of perspiration, cold and clammy, burst from all my 
pores. I was relieved, though exhausted ; and already my 
eyes became familiarised to the horrid object. I rose up in 
the bed, and stepped upon the floor. I made the sign of the 
cross; but the spectre did not disappeai*. I repeated more, 
than one prayer ; but still it knelt, following me with its leaden, 
gaze. I confess that in my terror the memory of some old 
superstition, profane, if not blasphemous, crossed my mind ; 
and I muttered, in fear and trembling, some absurd incanta- 
tions that I learned in boyhood, for exorcising spirits. The 
spectre stirred not, but a loathsome grin spread across the livid 
and blood-stained face. At this sight I raised my hands above 
my head ; and I felt the hair stand up on end against my 
palms, my knees tottered, and my teeth chattered. The spectre 
seaned to chuckle inwardly, for it shook and grinned — but no 
sound escaped it. 

"'Good God!' cried I, 'I am beset by a fiend— the evil 
one has thrown himself before me — I am caught in the snare !' 
The spectre nodded its hideous head, as if in confirmation 
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of my fears. I strove to seream, not exacdy for help, for I 
felt myself hopeless ; but in the despairing notion that I 
might seare away the ghost My throat was parched — ^the 
voice was choked in its attempt at utterance. The spectre 
never tm*ned its eyes from me, nor relaxed its grin. Can 1 
ever forget that basilisk glance ? 

'' After standing thus for some minutes, all the energy of 
my despair was aroused, and I prepared to rush through the 
doorway which was close at the foot of my bed. But the 
spectre knelt directly across, and whole mountains of ada- 
mant had not formed a more impassable barrier than did that 
horrid shade. I stood again transfixed. Again I prayed ; afid 
still the spectre mocked me. It seemed fixed to the place for 
ever. I heard the village clock strike the hoar — it was two. 
1 strove to turn my head towards the window, hoping to see 
the dawn. I could not move it — ^the frightful attraction before 
me kept it firm fixed. 

^^ The quarter struck. I thought an age had elapsed since 
the tolling of the hour. Another quarter — another — ano^r I 
CMh, that eternity of horror ! The clock struck three — long, 
solemn peals, that roused the country for leagues; but the 
qiectre stirred not yet. I saw the dawn. The sunbeams 
that entered beUnd me at the window stole gradually along 
the wall at either side; and at length the yellow light fell 
full upon the spectre, and gilded its odious aspect with a tinge 
of hcHTible splendour. The sunbeams shot through it, prov- 
ing it to be a phantom — yet it maintained alt the dreadfol 
reality of matter. Every nerve and fibre of the fleshless form 
was displayed to me. It was already a haff-formed skeleton. 
I ackened with disgust, and flung mysdif back upon a chair 
dose to the window. The morning air breaAed on me, and 
I recovered. I heard the cock crow. My heart throbbed 
with rapture at this summons. I looked to observe the spectre 
vanish ; but it only grinned again, and mocked me with horrid 
grimaces. I thought of escaping by the window, but as I 
attempted to rise, I felt as though held down by an immovable 
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wei|^ ef lead. My breast be^ved and paated; and I fek 
sttffaeating. 

'' H(dy Mary, fhou^^ I, can this iftdeed be real P Surely I 
8leep^~-*thi8 phantooi is only of ray brain ! At this moment I 
heard some one in the garden. I made an effort, in despe*. 
rate ddight, to turn my ejfes. I did so, and saw the old ^r^ 
dener hobbling across the walk. I was resolved to speak if 
pebble. Another forcible attempt at utterance sueeeeded. 
I bade old Simeon gdod mwrow ! ' Gbed morrow, reverend 
father,^ said the fiovm okl man : ' your reference is. upbetiwBs.* 
k is, it mu^ klve been a dream, said I, and I turned my efyes' 
boUiy m the direction of my bed. Gb)dl how I thrifled wi^ 
agony at seeing die speetre unmo\^ irom. its position, un- 
changed in attitude and look ! Reason and fear (that so often 
overmasters reason) combined together to give me almost more^ 
than racial en^gy — I wiO not believe this, cried I aloud — I 
cannot, dare not support it — I am going mad !— -Heaven sav« 
and protect me, and give me grace under this terrible affliction! 
Or do I indeed sleep, in spite of all this evidence of waking sen- 
sation ? Do I, can I indeed sleep ? With a wild throb of 
ecstasy at the revived hope that I slept, I seized in a paroxysm 
of agitation the water-jug that stood on my table. This will 
awake me, if indeed I sleep, exclaimed I, and I flung the whole 
contents in my face. 

'' A convulsive and half suffocating sensation in my throat, 
and a fierce start from the chair on which I sat, were the in- 
stant consequences. At the same moment a burst of feeble 
laughter from a well-known voice broke on my ear. I looked 
forwards with all my eyes. The spectre had vanished, and I 
saw in its stead the figure of my own old female attendant 
standing before me. But in a moment her laugh was followed 
by a cry of terror. I looked into the glass beside me, and 
saw with horror, almost equal to hers, that I was covered with 
blood. 

*' In an instant I understood the whole appalling pageant. 
1 had indeed been in that state of animated stupor, that doubts 
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filly douMe existence, between reslity and imagiDation, when 
the mind and body are half insensible and half alive. Snch 
was the state of my feelings, at once excited and exhausted. 
And oh, that such may never be the tot of any human being 1 
A night like that is an eternity of misery — a pui^tory upon 
earth — a living belli But I must not dwell on the subject, 
its recurrence is horrible — I must let the memory of that dread- 
fiil scene moulder away from my brain, as the remnant of that 
wretched hovel is crumbling in the winds 1 ^* 

Such was in substance, and nearly word for word, the 
cur^^s recital. I confess it made me thrill in the spoken 
detail. How it may tell on paper, I cannot venture to sur- 
mise. But my readers, let them think of it as they may, must 
not cavil at its title, nor accuse it of promising more than I 
meant it to perform : — ^for while I knew I was about to tell 
** a real ghost story ^^^ I never intended to say it was the story 
of a real ghost. 
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BY ANDREW PICKEN. 



It was a sad gliff that, that I once got by an affair Chat oc- 
curred in the Irish country while I took up my abode there, and 
it put my nerves more out of the way than I can weU describe 
now as I am only recoUecting the matter as a by-past fact. 
But such a sight as a father and two sons, an old grey-headed 
man, and I may say his whole family, going all together, as I 
saw them go past my door, and in my view, and that of thou- 
sands, is such as I hope never to see the like of again; although 
I do not think that the world is growing b^ter in these last 
days, half so &st as I could wish it should. Indeed, I am of opir 
nion, that the world must still be a bad world, for all the pains 
that have been taken with it, else such things could never have 
happened as I am now musing over, and which makes my 
heart ache to think of. If any one wishes to know what the 
affair was, let them sit down with me, and I will tell them as 
well as I can the whole story. 

It was, while I was living within the interior precincts of 
the flaunting city of Dublin, in the Irish kingdom, that I first 
b^an seiriously to make my observations on things in general: 
so wandering to and (ro to observe the city, as much as pos- 
sible, at a distance, rather than in its inner, embraces, my 
walks lay often in those southern environs of the place, that 
spread off so pleasantly towards the green sloping hills, joining 
the King^s county, which the Irish, in their usual boastful phra- 
seology^ choose to dignify by the name of the Dublin moun- 
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tains. On that side of the city, and on a pleasant elevation, is 
situated the healthy village of Harold^s Cross, and beyond the 
village towards the said mountains, appear the pictures(|ue 
policies of Robert Shawfield, Esq., of the Warren, some time 
a representative in parliament for the Iriidi wetn^lis. 

Now there lived by the road side beyond Harold^s Cross, 
and near to the fine domain of the Warren, an elderly man 
and woman, of the name of Kearney, who had two strapping 
sons living at home with them. These young men bore, how- 
ever, rather a ne^er-do-weU character, and in fact the whole 
of the Kearneys were known extensively round, as a suspicious 
and troublesome sort of pea{4e. Yet were they, after all, rar 
ther well liked and applauded, by their own sort of rdl>blii4^ 
dan-jamfrey of the neighbourhood, more, for aught I know^ 
because they neither feared God nor regarded man, than for 
any good or commendid>Ie qualities. The old woman (her 
name was Judith, or rather Judy, as the people cdled her) was 
wdl named after that strong-stomached amazon who cut off 
the head of the man with whom riie went to consort hersdf, 
as we read of in the Apocrypha ; for she was known all round 
to be a perfect born devil, and like many other of the parents 
of the Irish youth, able to bring up her sons in the {Nraetice of 
all manner of malice and wickedness. We cannot say that the 
old man was quite as bad as his amiable hdpmate (for witb- 
Ottt doubt, she, as her nnghbours would say, was .'*a sweet 
nut''), and it was even affinned that he had oo^onaUy in 
his life manifested sundry symptoms of a reckless sort of Irish 
generosity. Besides, the father of this hopeful family had no 
imagination to invent a wicked (dot, yet still he was of a sour 
and dogged turn, had within him a deep spirit of sus^eion and 
of vengeance, and if he deserved not the praise of having the 
bead to conceive, it could not be denied that he had the hand 
to execute, the darkest sdheme of guilt and cruelty. 

In adverting to the subject of the perfectibility of man, par-> 
ticularly in Ireland, it hatik always appeared to me an exoeedr 
ingly wise and reasonable proposal, that in order to purify the 
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character of l^e Irish youth of the lower orders, we ahoidd 
begin by sho<^iiig all the parents with a cannon ; at least this 
was the plan of a most reasonable and humane person, who 
lived about the times of the celebrated Irish Dean, and who had 
more wisdom than I think it at all convenient to pretend to. 
But not being versed in metaphysics so as to entitle me to insist 
upon the execution of this sensible project, the story leads me 
simply to observe, that at least the young Kearneys of whom we 
are now speaking, could not be expected to imbibe much of 
the spirit of godliness and honesty, from die walk and conv^- 
sation of such parents. 

Accordin^y, '^(he boys" were persons of what philoso- 
phers would call, '^ a mixed character,'' that is to say, they 
had the usual semi-barbarous virtues of the Irish mountaineers, 
generous, hospitable, and warm towards those whom they 
chose for the moment to delight in, but savi^ and selfish 
when the fit was over. Still, however, they were rather 
handsome boys, had the wild and roving eye, of the southern 
Hibernian, with the showy, sjdiuttering and sploring manner of 
the ordinary native. A full share of the bad dispositions of 
raaidcind, they certainly had inherited, to qualify them for vil- 
lains ; yet still it must have been by their amiable parents alone 
that these youths were fully instructed in the mystery of iniquity. 

The Kearneys had a cow, which lived abroad about the 
neighbourhood, andsome half adozen pigs, who lived at home, 
with the family. How the pigs got their living, or indeed the 
Kearneys themselves, was by no means' clearly made out by 
the most sagacious of the people in the cabins around. But as 
for the cow, it was no secret, that although an honest and dis- 
creet4ooking brute, as needed be, she was universally allowed 
to be a common interloper and a thief, getting her living 
wherever she could, or rather wherever she was driven, and 
bringing disgrace and a blujsh upon all the well-disposed cows, 
from Harold's Cross to the DnbUn mountains. This cow was 
a constant subject of eyesore and dispute throughout the neigh- 
bourhood, and in particular by the servants and retainers of 
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Mr. Shawfield, of the Warren, for the grass which grew so 
rich upon the hroad meadows of his estate, she had always 
been peculiarly fond of; and to this predilection the four Kear- 
neys never were known to have made the smallest objection. 
Mr. Shawfield himself, who knew the character of the Kear- 
neys wellt issued several strong proclamations against them 
and their cow, but to these they were too audacious to pay any 
attention; and as for his own people whose duty it was to have 
curbed or punished such doings, they stood too much in awe of 
the Kearneys themselves, to take any active side against them. 

At this time there lived in the neighbourhood, and on the 
further side of the Warren demesne, a widow woman, who, 
together with her two daughters, then living at home with 
her, were held in much favour by the squire, the father of 
the girls having been long a faithful domestic of the family, 
and the widow and children being uniformly industrious, 
and deserving. This woman excited some envy in the neigh- 
bourhood, not only from the decided favour shown to her by 
the squire, but from the way in which she chose to bring 
up her daughters, whom it was thought she was rearing with 
a cleanliness very much above their condition. But this neigh- 
bourly envy began insensibly to merge into admiration and 
respect, as the girls gi'ew to womanhood ; for though they all 
lived in much isolation in their cottage near the foot of the 
Dublin mountains, they were so decidedly superior to all the 
young women around, that they tacitly came to be held up for 
a pattern, and one of them, the eldest, began to be quite 
distinguished and talked of for her beauty. 

It was not for a long time known who was the favoured one 
of all those that now eagerly sought the company of Mattie 
Connor, and the secret was first discovered by the attentive 
Mr. iShawfield himself, who, with the virtuous anxiety of a 
benevolent landlord, kept a sharp watch over the fate of a 
dependent of so interesting a character. He recognised by 
accident, but with perfect approval, the lover of Mattie, in the 
person of an active young fellow, the son of one of his most 
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i^el^pected tenants ; and he secretly resolved, if the youth con- 
tinued to act as praiseworthily as he had begun, to m^ke him 
an object of his favour and promotion. This he wa^ the more 
disposed to do, as Owen Lambert, the young mkn, had, of 
his own accord, shown a firmness and a spirit in resisting the 
provoking freedoms of the Kearneys, such as no one but him- 
sblf had ventured to attempt. The first thing, therefore, Mr. 
Shawfield did, was to make Owen Lambert his grieve or 
park-ranger, entrusting him with the charge of the whole of 
his policies, and dir^ting his attention, particularly, to the 
wanton and insulting intrusions of the Kearneys and others, 
who made repeated depredations on his property. 

This new situation, thus conferred upon Lambert, ren<lered 
him peculiarly obnoxious to the whole of the Kearneys, who 
saw in his spirit and indefatigable activity, an obstacle and a 
check, of no trifling power, to their hindrance in their various 
impudent proceedings. It happened also, ^bout this time, 
that the eldest of the two younger Kearneys (his name was 
Pat) having thought fit, as was seldom the case, to accept of 
a few days^ labour on a farm beyond the Warren, and near to 
the clean cottage of the widow, set his eyes, for the first time, 
to take particular notice of her, upon the handsome and happy 
Mattie Connor, and getting at once into a natural sort of sa- 
vage love, boldly and ardently tried for Mattie^s acquaintance. 
The reception that Pat Kearney's audacious address re- 
ceived from so a gentle a spirit as Mattie need not be described, 
particularly as both sisters had been well warned against 
such company by their mother, the quiet and careful widow 
of the cottage. The spirit of Kearney was of course too ra- 
dically bad, and his ignorance too much approaching to ruffian 
barbarfsm, to enable him to see or account for, with anything 
like fairness, the cause and the reasonableness of his decided 
repulse. So he brooded over his mortification with a sour and 
grudgeful gloom ; and being, like most bad youths, the pet of 
his mother, to that amiable lady he soon imparted the cause of 
his sullen looks and his bitter chagrin. 

23 
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The peculiar curjs^ p( cpus^iq^is ^iclc^nes^ )vas ^o \fg^ 
thing to the Qpot^er of t^^ If ei^rneys, t(iat is, ^^ c(»nti;ii|al 4TSfl4 
of being avoided by t^e good, and tljie abidii^g sens^ tha^ ^f^ 
dperye to be avojc|ed. Amid, th^reib.r^, h^e^i^ enviqu^ WV^th 
at the gentle and inoffensive wido^ of tti0 cpttiige, tb^ b^^d^iii 
had the sagacity to conclude, that sopne one must be ^MAW^ 
wi^Ji the love of Bjlfi^ttie ponnor, a^^ a tbpught h^yiw oi^^^a^d 
t^e suspicious brooding of ^he i^c^oiq^iit) ^ s^rpjpg ^i^^os^tX ^'^1^ 
fast bold of her, to know if t^e person cou\d possibly b9 ^f^ 
squire's active and daring confident, Qwea La.mbe^ Di^- 
daiQing to make inquiries of t^e Qeighbou]^^, oo^syt 9/ w^^p^ 
avoided much familiarity with ber or with hei^ di^ea^ed fe^nlliyt 
she, witb tbe indefinite purpose and dog^e(} pej^v^^i^ic^ ojF a 
malevolent spirit, went night after night, for i^yf raL tria)^, ifi^ 
ascertain of a surety, for hei^ in^^ard satisfactipi;!, ^hetbei^ 
Owen Lambert actually was the youth who, a^ she had ^^ripied, 
was frequently seen, unde^ the cloud of nigh^, ^0 steal frpi^ 
the lone cottage where lV[attie and her mothei^ d;Welt.' 

It so happened, that for several ni^ht^ at this tiooue, Qw§n 
Lainbert's duty had prevented him from seeing bis Ala^ie, bu^ 
on the fourth or fifth he appeared to gladden alJl th^ iijimat^ 
of the cottage, and to carry to his sweetheart the pl^i^ing Uj^w^ 
of the squire's per^ct approbation of their unio^^ ai^d of hi» 
having given orders for the preparation of a comfortable cot- 
tage for their reception, which stood near the centre. o| the 
policies of the warren, and which was expected to b^ rea^y 
for them in less than a foi:tnight. After partaking oC some 
refresbuient with the kind inn^tes of the cottage, Iiamb^i:t 
took bis leave, intending to proceed toward^ home^ bu^t ^^at- 
tie slipped out to be his convoy through the field towards, tb^ 
lane, from the natural, wish to e^joy a little talk by tbeng^tj^e^i 
and the parting, embrace of bim who was so spon to be ber's 
for ever. 1 

As they crossed the field which led towards^ tjbie road, tbeir 
whisper, so. interesting to botlf) was somewhat interrupted by 
their accidentally observing a shapeless figure, n^pyiiig, Qcjca- 
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4ber Stealing along, by the fence bq$ide tbem* Tliare wassearce^ 
iy aay moon, the figure was in the shadow just by the hedge, 
and the place b^ng lonesome, wA no thoroughfare near, so 
unexpected an apparition filled both the yonth and his be* 
trothed with soKfe apprehension* As they drew near to the 
stile that parted them from the road^ Lambert steed stiH, «te^ 
termiaed tcr wait until th^ figure would oottettp, and laadilraes 
to it the usual dballenge of eivility. 

^' God save you, friend!'' was hisi nodursd address, as Am 
won^an eame up, after the majuier of the eormm&tk people in 
the country parts of Ireland. 

^^ God save yeu kindly r^ waa the hypocritical rei^pense of 
the mother of the Kearneys, and when she came up, and the 
duU moonbeam diseovered the fei^ures of the weH-knenmi and 
detested old woman, a shuddering feeUng came invohintariiy 
over both of the lovers, from an apprdbension thai there waa 
something w4>ieh boded no gaod to ^thery in tim k^r unex** 
pected presence and observation. 

'^ It is fai? from Harold's Cross for you to b^ at this baur, 
BIrs. Kearney,^' said Lambert, ciiviUy, ^^ but may be ye have lost 
your way as ye crossed from the mous^ins. It's a darkisb 
ni^ht sure, for all the pretei^ion of a mo<m." 

'^ Mind the moulahan at your side, and never mind me, 
Mr. Lamb^," said the old woman, saueily, as she stepped 
over the stile; '^ and there's moon enough yet to light me to 
Harold's Gross if I want to go, but sure ye's both can see t<^ 
kiss by the moon's glimmer that shows at night where the bog 
ia blackest, although ye's may be may have less light than 
will serve you to keep the four corners of the Warren free 
from cute cattle, that ken the differ between the squire's gras9 
and the cotter's caUbage." Thus saying, the old woman went 
muttering away, and before the lovers could recover their 
momentary surprise, she was lost in the dark winding of ^ 
narrow lane. 
. ^^ There is some^ng^ that I do not like forebodes me about 
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thai wicked old woniaii,''^said Mattie Connor, laying her hand 
with alarm on her breast. '< I wish no sad thing be yet to 
happen us, Owen,'' she added, looking anxiously in the young 
man's countenance. 

*^ Pooh, never fear, my jewel, Mattie," said Lambert, gaily, 
and soon, by further expostulation, he succeeded in quelling 
the fears of his anxious lass. Thus with their usuat tender- 
ness they parted for the night, forgetting in pleasanter thoughts 
this ill-boding encounter. 

On the same night three fine sheep were stolen from the 
flock in the Warren Park, and when the old woman arrived 
at home, she found her sons washing carefully the blood from 
off their hands ; the supper tfiat already fried on the cottage 
fire was seasoned with the full tale of her discovery, and 
sundry taunts and hints, and half-intimated threatenings, ad- 
dressed to her sons, that made the eyes of the three men flash 
with a fiendish expression, sadly predicted what was after-" 
wards to be consummated. 

Several weeks after this, however, passed quietly away, 
and now Owen Lambert and Mattie Connor were married 
and happy, and living in the pleasant honeymoon of their 
union in the pretty cottage that had been prepared for them 
in the middle of the Warren policy. The whole neighbour- 
hood seemed disposed to rejoice in their union, from Harold's 
Cross to the Dublin mountains, excepting, indeed, the Kear- 
ney family, whose envy and malice exceeded all bounds, and 
only wanted an occasion to break out into some deed which 
should glut and gratify the infernal spirit to which those 
wretched people had now entirely given way. This feeling of 
demoniac hate was aggravated, if possible, by the very for- 
bearance, clemency, and advocacy in their favour with the 
squire, of the sensible and considerate grieve of the warren ; 
and by theif^ being made sensible that he had fully traced the 
theft of the three sheep to them, and had partly concealed 
it, and partly taken the blame of their loss upon himself, on 
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account of his temporary absence from the grounds at the time^ 
— he wishing, if possible, by fair means and faithful vigilance 
in future, to prevent, if possible, any further cause of differ- 
ence between the Kearneys and his master. 

But all this cautious and indulgent conduct only served to 
deepen the hatred of the infatuated family, whose malignant 
spirit seemed to, brood day and night over the provoking good 
conduct, and still more provoking success of the attentive 
grieve. The praises which the people of the neighbourhood 
lavished on the young couple for their looks, as they now ap- 
peared in their well-saved clothes of a Sunday, walking arm 
in arm so lovingly past the Kearneys' very door, to and from 
the Protestant church in Harold-s Cross, was like wormwood 
to the envious spirit of the three men, and stung them to. 
gladness as it was weekly repeated in their ears. Yet with 
all their malice, the natural dread with which cowardly vice 
2|lways regards open-fronted virtue and manly good conduct, 
together with the firm threatening of the squire, so awed the- 
Kearneys, that they dared not drive their oow into the parks 
of the warren as they were used to do, and made them waver, 
in their half-formed purposes of vengeful audacity. But Ab 
cow now being expelled from every field and enclosure round, 
began to be much in want of grass, and to give a stiiMd' 
measure of the dairy produce, whuoh made the old womim 
murmur and mutter at the vigilant ^eve, and soon to taunt 
(ler hopeful ^^ boys'' for their cowai^ly meanness, to think of 
paying for cow's grass so long as there was so much.bf it 
growing rich upon the meadows '^ of the warren beyant,'' 
which might give them all many a meal of good milk for no- 
tiling, if it was not for t^eir own chicken-hearted pusillani** 
mity, the devil save them." 

It was not hard to adyise ^^ the boys," to any outrage which 
might give provocation to the favoured grieve, so on the 
ipomingof the next day, the two in person openly drove their 
Xexatious cow into one of the very best parks of the warren. 
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By the orders of the grieve, if obeyed to the letter, he might 
at once have poinded the eow, and left the Kearneys to seek 
their remedy; but having been warned to take care of pro- 
ceeding to any extremity against sttch dangerous persons, by 
the foreboding anxiety of his Mixions young wife, he only 
drove the cow from the park, and even went in person on th^ 
snjue evening to the Kearneys' coltage, lo expostulate with 
them against persisting in proceedings so likely to bring trouble 
and ruin upon themselves. When he entered their cabin, he 
unfortunately found no one at home but the hai<dened oki 
woman, and to his earnest and almost beseeching warning, of 
what would be the sure result to her husband and sons, if 
they desisted not from their insulting trespasses, she only re- 
plied with a taunting sneer, and a heap of reproaches upon 
*^ the garsoon,'^ for bis persevering zeal in the execution of his 
duty. 

Two days more bad not passed over, when the cow was 
a(§$kn fennd grazing in the asaete park, and was forthwith 
^rivea to the pomd, aDier the whole affair bad been laid be- 
f«fe dierSQuire* Determined no longer to submit to these re- 
peMed) outrages, Mr. S^awfietd resolved to fottow oat and' 
punish Am last offence with the utmost rigour, particularly ^ 
ilbad been accompamed by a wanton breaking of his fences, 
sneh a» nemer befiMre had been attempted, and^o^ which his 
fivilMiV gri«Hre:hinBBelf raaeiaged to be the eye-wftness. Besid'es, 
ChecoTore^ pu^itivgr Ae Heatneys to Ae usual expenses of the 
pdind, which they/ paid with dai<k dnd iincempunctrons re- 
huakmcOi provoked fcy th^ir matff fimd threatening manner, 
the squire finrtheri resolved to a»ak# an Example of this family, 
and aeoovdinf^ sommaned the father and etefest son to a court 
in Dublin, to answer to the charge of a wanton trespass, the 
grieve bmg of eonrae th» dkirf yetfdUotant witness against 

The ne^s «f tke approashiiig t»ifid tjSthe Kearneys, when 
itew^ecantiiiiisdly fertbe eav^ of tie yomig wife of ihc grieve, 
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HDtA hbY ^hh dh i^^oltint^r^ and afliiotis appreHfedsiiiJi. She 
Kared ddth^tUing she kil^iJ^r hdi ivhsA ; die HiiisheSi the irisll ^as 
dV^i*, ihid ^ei sU^ scarcely ttlie^ ^hy ; for Nr. Shawfield had 
giveii her su^^urance^bfiUe litmost fdvoiir and protection to 
br de^^rviri^ hiisHaiid, kM had himself cdlled to ^b het*, anA 
ib glV^ B^j* his worcT to that Effect. Still as tife day drew nekr, 
"^heii 0#eii Laiub^rt wd^ ^o ^d ifito btiblin, she boiHA hoi 
ffl^eSt h^eif of ^ei* foreboding aniiety, for dre^ldfiil kpoi^U 
had cdiiie io h^t eard of thfe horrible ihi^atenihgs that the 
kearn^s h£d be^ ii^arc^ to iitte^ ugamst the humane yei vi- 
^ilailit youSi. iULk persoiial situ^tioh df the yotiiig ^ife iiow 
helped to' itfcrfease her tendency to nervous anxiety, aiid ftough 
by day her mind was soothed by argument and assurance, by 
teght he^ (diicy was faatinted tvith ev6ry sort of terrifying 
image. She hdid ofteii heard, wi^h a feminine shudder, of 
th^ dreadfttt ati^6cities 6t Irish revenge, conimitied in the wild 
pjirts of he^ titfortdnate country, and Whenever she tried to 
iHeep, ats i^e lay at midnight, listeMng for sound or tread 
Without her lobety cotte^, dark horrors, burnings, and mur- 
ders bd(unt*eidher disturbed slunfibers ; but w&en sh^ was awoke 
hf §ovli& startling idiriek of her imaginary terrors, and found 
CN^eltf sledj^inf^ platddly by h6r side, ^he wbtltd clasp him to 
her bofsom, with' th6 thankful foiidh'ess of a wife, and thus fall 
«A^, agttm irtteriWg Murmurs of ^ati^ude to Heaven for 
hisMetf 

A^ )e^^ th^ day ari^ived, previous to the one appointed for 
the hearin^g of t&e charge against the Kearneys, atid somi^ 
f^pbrls Iiaviiij^ b^^' ctMent thdt this {Pestiferous family were 
HK^Ty frbih henc^ to be forced entirely from the nei^bourho6d„ 
gaV6 cohffd^nce aiid' spirits to the anxious wife, so that the day 
^6r6 ovfer with lihitsual comfort. In the afitemoon the young 
eonpt^ Wier^ visited at theii^ cottage by Widow Connor, Mat- 
ii^i moSier, who staid with them till after nightfall, and the 
Veiling #as' dpent with afGtetiohate and gay hilarity. At 
Ringf'h, th^ m6thei*-iii-law rose to depart, and Owen rose also, 
iii' orrfir (6 accompany her, at least part of the way, across the 
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fields towards her cottage. But when he went to the door, 
and, opening it, looked out upon the dark sky, and across the 
obscure fields as far as he could s^e, and heard the low wind 
sighing through the sweeping plantain, and the murmur of the 
distant river which hummed beyond the wi^rren, a puisa of 
involuntary dread struck at his heai*t, and he felt thia night a 
reluctance to entrust himself without, such as he mver before 
remembered to have come over him. But he did not express 
anything to indicate this in the presence of his wife, although 
he went without and looked round, and came in again, and 
appeared thoughtful and restless, and did not move for some 
^ime after the widow had intimated her intention to leave the 
cottage. 

His wife was somewhat struck with his manner, and at 
first made an objection to his going with her mother,^ which he, 
in the spirit of hospitable courage, would by no means listen 
to; so her former fears having by this time been much dis- 
pelled, she ms(4e little opposition, and with an affectionate 
look in l;ier. f^ce as^ he parted from h^r, away he went to be 
convoy to the vfidow, with many charges from Mattie, that 
if he obseryed nothing which might require hi& presence 
without, he sliould speedily return, to ^njoy hi9 rest and her 
advice, before what was to take place on the fpllowing day. 
Lambert had not gone £air from the door across the fields, 
the young wife being left in the cottage alone, when the thought 
smote her, that she ought not to have allowed her Owen to 
leave his own home at night, at least until the trial was over. 
An ominous dread now came over her concerning him, and 
she began to feel an anxiety for hii^ safety, that became per- 
fectly intolerable. All the usual reasonings^ in $uch circum- 
stances, she called in to check the intensity of her uneasy 
apprehensions, as she waited with impatience in th)^ ^npty 
dwelling, and listened eagerly, trying to hear his distanjt foot- 
steps. An hour — two hours, passed entirely away and still^e 
listened, until she could audibly hear the hard beating of ber 
pwn heart, but no other sound was there to indicajte hi^ 
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ooming, or to relieve the dreadful horror of her fevered imar 
ginings. She went out from the cottage door with the lamp 
in her hand. It cast a feeble and limited glance towards the 
dark meadows, but aU lay shrouded in^silence and obscurity, 
and him whom she looked for, came not. As it wore towards 
midnight, without his making his appearance, the young 
woman sat like a statue, in the midst of her terrors, or paced 
about the cottage in incipient distraction. She next seized 
the little cloak that hung by the wall, and throwing it round 
her, rushed into the dark fields to seek for her husband. 

She wandered some way over the wet grass, and still she 
pould see no one, but sometimes, as she stopped to listen, 
she thought she could hear the voices of men in the dark dii^ 
tance, and clamours and struggling sounds seemed to come 
over her eager ear, and again she thought she could even 
distinguish faint shrieks and low groans, carried upon the 
tell-tale wings of the passing blast. But this reality or fancy 
was too much for her nerves to bear, and she stood for a 
time stock still in the meadow. The cold wind of midni^ 
now blew chill in her face, and nameless terrors came with 
more than freezing power over her heart, until becoming 
alarmed lest she should faint beside the planting, she made 
a great effort to retrace her steps, aiMl with much difficulty 
was barely able to reach her empty and disconsdiate dwells 
ing. 

It is not for me to attempt to describe how the poor young 
woman got over this dreadful night. But hour after hour 
passed like i^;es away, and when daylight came without the 
return of her Owen, she lost the sense of her distress in the 
relief of overpowering insensibility. In this state was Mattie 
Lambert found by a neighbour, who came to inquire for her 
husband before his going to Dublin to attend the much-talked- 
of trial of the Kearneys. 

Mr. Shawfield at this time was living in his house in Dublin, 
and being much interested in the present business, from the 
repeated annoyances of the Kearneys, was early in court 09 
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ihk itiomlftg of the trittl, or tiiMtof ih^ iiith|jl^ feihiUtWfl df 
a dhftrge to whi^h ih^y ^ete boa fld oV^i* tof 2l(){)^dr, aiid ittbl 
bid ^at on the bBiJeh near the ^flglstrat§B tor ihD h^lSHnr^. 
The case ^as soon eaitefl, hut ihoo^lil h^ ftaiA fAi^&riftd die 
Kearneys to b^ early in courts hid faithftll gfieve bsld iiot ^et 
made his appearance. SonieAlng nnkibWtt niight Mirh pffs 
vented the witn^di^s early attendaricei and thcf iquire jE^6t thfe 
case pilt off till a late bouf ill the li^ji and nbw be b^6diiif^ lii^- 
riously uneasy, tbi still Owen Lainti^M a|^red hbl Thk 
magistrate was now r^ady for this last e^, and^ tindble to 
ddaiy tbe hearing, went somewhat into the i^har^^ M the 
ease — but on tbe principal witness b'eii^g algaid ^epesltedly ^sillied 
m courts stitl the grieve appeared not. 

The adxious sijnire looked amon^ tbe eyowd in tain, £tid 
an imfpndent sneer was manifest in tib^ cottntenances of Che 
three Kearneys, their beMam-motber, wb6 siooiJ behind, re- 
garding wiftb laughter the aldermen on tbe bench. Wbile 
thecoiirt now cofasnlted as to the propfM^ty 6f dismissing this 
case Eor ^aiti of evidence^ the elder of the Reameys TocAing 
liowarAi the beivch, and smHUng saneily as he tui'ned iowar<k 
tbe squire, uttered this Grange and impertinent spoech,— 

** Robert Shawfield, Esq. Mr. P. — ^l^bere in the fiie witness 
titer j^ w^tQ to ba^e bfOu^ht to Sweai^ agairist me stnd mfy 
hfsfp. If f^^ have hita, why dOW'f fce come fof ^ard P" 

The pain that Mr. Shawtield felt at the impertinence of thiisi 
speech,' ^s dotight to tfa^ cHonj^ht that ^uck Mm at the 
ttfotfient, a^ he ga%ed severely \ri the fa<cie of the tauntinfg old 
niaiil 

" Iteqneit that! these three meh," said hfe, ** Aiay be in-^ 
i^ntfy taken hiilar (Custody, under dm Charge afteasft of stealing 
from Off my property three Sheep, Which Istedl pl-ove by Other 
^itii^sses' b^^e^him who \«^asto' htive appeared ^is nMoiming 
against them. Heaven grant that they mv£f &ave fro greater 
§lMi than this* last tjo afeddtiiit ftJi^, biillb ib^btdwi ttXknf 

Tft^ w6M^ bad ^^My lieeri ip^dken, When a mb^Ajg^r 
aVrfi¥d fi^bm flW WaVren to iftfoVrfi thfe sqtitffe, thaft the gri^Ve, 
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having l«ft bid cottage on the jpr^iotts tiight$ had hev^ re- 
tamed; and that iseareh having been made for him every 
wfaerey no traces of him vf^te to be fonttd, but thiit eertaifi 
marks of a struggle had been observed oti the side of a bank, 
and st^ng suspicions were every where abroad, that the un- 
fertnnaleman had met with a ernel death by the hands of these 
Kearneys^ who had long used open threatenings againsN; him. 
The horror of the mast^ and friend of the deserving grieve, 
and of the whole court at hearing this intelligence, need not be 
dwek ttpoa. Warrants were granted on the instant^ both to 
make search for dM^ body and to investigate carefully the marks 
and appearances of everything that should be found within 
Hkt eottage of the Kearneys, whieh might furnish any evidence 
concerning, the murder. 

It Was a meiancholy and a tedious work, the search that 
took place for the lifeless body of the unfortunate young man. 
The cry was so unusual, and the sensation so great, that vo- 
hiAtary parties were forined of the people around, to assist 
hi the search, both fer the sad satisfaction of the distracted 
widow^ If she eotild be recovered — for the poor creature Was 
hf this time insenslMe to all around her— and to find legal 
tfffdeneeagainsttherutUessmnrderers. Every ditch was raked 
for aorany ndfea found, every pool and pond was dragged from 
lia#old*s^ Crodd %^ the Dublin mountains, every spiidefu) of 
esHh that liad been recently dug up, was mfoved and tried 
bebyw the surfa»ee, b«§ stiS aH in vain. Whether the body of 
tlKf grieve had been thrown into the slreafti &at ran beyond the 
warren, and Mght have been carried towards the sea before 
flMFsearel^commeneedvor^Whethei^ it eoutd hafve been buried 
under the sands ai ^ botiom, which' prevented k9 ever being ? 
fipai6ed, w how else it 6o\M have been disposed of, wais never 
lUcN^n", b«it tie W^elc^M widow never had the satisfaction of 
M^ing etM fl^ m^UHgtedeorpse of him, of Whoni she constantly 
^ved, Wr Wasibei*elegat>proofe)ihiibi«ediofliie actual e^rder, 
-^or the body of Lambert was never found. 

M alfi^niitog feeling came over all wba knew of this iMrder , 
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lest, after all, the K^^neys should) for want of evidence, be 
suffered to escape; for although during the search, an ax had 
been found in their cottage, from which the blood was imper- 
fectly cleaned, and iK(hereon still 9tuck s<Hne of the clotted hair 
of the yictin^ of their cruelty ; a^nd though the majrks. of shoes 
and the print of th,e ribbed corderoy of a heavily set down 
knee, corresponding with these articles worn by th^ Kearneys^ 
appeared on that ^t in the warren, where an evident strug^e 
bsul takeaplace, yet the body never having been produced, with 
other legal defects, in the evidence, gave alarming indication, 
to the people ro^nd, that; the crs^fty Kearneys would yet get 
free of the capital charge. But the eye of Heaven, that nmther 
slumbers nor sleeps, had seen, during the darkness, wiutf no 
human eye but those engaged in the murder had been suSered 
to witness, and had decreed that such atrocity should not es- 
cape its punishm^nt; and, the law itself .contained a clause 
which embraced the ^hole of those to whom vengeance was 
due. The malice of the Kearneys had been so inveterate, par^ 
ticularly since the poinding of their cow, and so openly man 
nifested to all the neighbourhood, that it furnished out of their 
own mouths the means of their condemnation; not for the 
actual crime which might not clearly have been brought home 
to them, but for a deliberate conspiracy to murder, of which 
there existed abundance of evidence. Upon this po^it then 
th^ whole were arraigned, and though, from some cu-cum- 
stance, the old woman, who was well understood to have in- 
stigated the whole, was reluctantly acquitted, the three men, 
namely, the father and his two sons, were tried and condemned 
\o suffer on the very spot beyond Harold's Cross, where the 
honnd deed was suppos^ to have been perpetrated. 

I am now come to speak of that sickening gliff that came 
over my heart, at the sight which } witnessed one morning as 
I sat at my window, in the long suburban street as you go 
towards HaroldV Gtqss^ from the city of Dublin. It vifas.a 
quiet close morning, ^nd drawing towards noon, when I sat 
musing at my windovir, as. I say, and thinking ixfithin myself 
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of God's goodness and man's deceits, for the day was Monday, 
and certain things came soothingly over my thoughts, which I 
had heard in the house of prayer, during the solemnities of the 
previous day's worship. Surely, said I, goodness and mercy hath 
still followed me all my life long, even into this discontented 
kingdom of the Irish, and as to the wickedness of the wicked, 
which is wrought in secret places of the earth, I have stiU been 
preserved, even firom knowing the dqpth and thebreadth thereof. 

I waiS communing with myself in this comtoriing Way, and 
so abstract in my inward meditation that I did not pay any 
attention, although I partly saw the people be^nning to lift 
their windows all round, and those on the street beneath, run- 
ning hastily from that end of the suburb to which my back was 
all the while turned. I have been often called stupid, and so 
I am, when any thing takes my thoughts away into meditative^ 
abstraction; so I never troubled myself to turn round my head, 
until the clatter of to host of horses' feet came over my ears 
from behind, and a wild cry of "the Kearneys I the Keameysl" 
accompanied the sudden rising of the surrounding windows. 

What a strange and impressive cavalcade was this, which, 
with the immense and horrified crOwd that followed it, was 
now almost under my Very window. Th^re were horsemen 
behind and horsemen before, but no music, or sound such as 
usually accompanies a military spectacle, and the buzz and 
murmur that ran through the multitude had an awfulness in 
it, as if it were the low and deep voice of justice herself, and 
seemed to have the sternness mixed with the horror, of a ge- 
nerally awarded and righteous sentence of death. There was 
something very dreadful in the arrangement of the cavalcade. 
Behind the first troop of military, came three vehicles of the 
lowest sort used as conveyances in Ireland, caUed jingles; 
which being a species of double car, upon springs, are consi- 
derably elevated above the heads of the people. The first of 
these carried a temporary gallows, which was to be erected on 
the spot where the murder had been committed ; the last con- 
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tallied Ihree coffins; and ip the centre jingle sal the wveteked 
men, the es^eorit^ objects of this hoirid preparation. 

<' l.Qrd save us/' said I, as I surveyed the whole, ^^ hut it it 
an awful sight, to see a father and his two sons carted off to- 
gether to their death,'^ two of them young and even handsome 
ineu, and, together with the father, such as you never could 
have supposed, fi-om their \ooks^ to be eapable of committing 
so atrocious adeed. The three sat together in the jini^, with 
a bareheaded priest placed between each, and bokling a ovn- 
ci(U close to their faces. They were aU dressed in blac^, their 
arms pinioned to their sides, with the white caps of execntion 
on their heads, and the ropes already hangi^ from their bared 
necks. The wanness of death already gave their countenaAces 
a blanched cadaverousaess, which was absolutely learful to 
behold; the young men, in particular, seemed quite overcome 
with the horror of guilt and of their situation, ml had lost aU 
power over themselves, so that as the v^cle jolted ^wly on 
to their death, their heads wagged backwards and forwards 
with every motion, and when they ventured to try to look be- 
fore or behind, their eye fixed on the great frightful gallows, 
rumbling on in their view, on which th^ were about to he 
suspended by the neck, and behind came the row of coffins, 
which already gaped ibr their corpses. The crowd thai 
moved on at their side looked up in their languid oount^iaaces 
with impressions, such as could not easily be effaced, aad the 
only sounds that were heard, besides the suppressed murmur 
of the people, was a startling howl, which now and then burst 
from a band of women, who. followed the cair bearing the 
coffins, among which was the wretched wi& of one, and mie^ 
ther of two of the men whom she was, with characteristic 
hardiness, now 6>llbwing to the gibbet. 

The melancholy procession passed away from before my 
eyes, and the occasional howl of the women came with sick- 
wng impression over my ears, as the whole moved ofi in the 
distance, and as I reflected upon the misesable end of aH incor- 
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I igible worths ftf wqwty- I Yf^ jrft^fWtarfs tQt4 by those 
wlifl w^ln^^^ t^ ^e^U^ipp, thM tb^ b^den^ d old wreteh, 
y^bfi h94 n^SfA h(^ family i^ta tti« commi^oa of these s^trcir 
cities, had the heai*t to stand at the gallows' foot, wbife thai 
t^i)§lij^Ad ^p4 the^ twQ ^09s, wbi^ ^n^itvit^ all her earthly 
ti#$, M^#f^ foi; tb^ cq me^ tQ wlMfth ^ had eaeovraged theaft^ 
struggling in the agonies which launfihod them into eternity. 

But the most painful part of this whole tragedy related to 
the unfortunate widow of the murdered grieve, whom her 
terrible misfortune had entirely bereft of her senses, and for 
whom the sympathetic squire made ample provision, as a 
confirmed and hopeless lunatic. The broken-hearted widow 
took her .unfortunate daughter back to her cottage, and will- 
ingly aided in the delusion into which the poor creature had 
gradually fallen; that Owen Lambert was still attending the 
trial of the Kearneys, from which he was hourly expected ta 
return. Whenever, therefore, the morning was fine, the in- 
teresting maniac went forth and sat patiently on a stone at the 
door, to wait, as she said, until her Owen came home from 
Dublin. 

Curiosity and that melancholy interest with which unme- 
rited misfortune is always invested, led me one day to swerve 
off my way as I went to the Dublin mountains, to try if I could 
see her. Sure enough, as the people there say, I did see this^ 
pretty and demented young widow, sitting as usual in the sun- 
shine at the cottage-door, and singing silhly to herself, as she 
carelessly knitted some trifling article. When she perceived 
me she rose, and looking anxiously in my face, came forward 
to meet me. ^^ Begging your pardon. Sir,'' she said in the li- 
quid softness of the Dublin j>a^oi«, and curtseying as she drew 
near, ^^ did your honour come from Dublin this morning P" 

" I did," said I sadly, observing the poor thing's look of 
melancholy anxiety. 

*^ May be, Sir," she continued, ^' you can tell me something 
of one Owen Lambert, that's there at the trial. — Ah, he is 
long, long, of coming! " 
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<< So he is/' said I, but youll see him by-and-by.'' 
«* Will I ?** she said, a gleam of joy coming over her fea- 
tures. *^ Alasl but I am weary, weary, so long waiting to 
meet htm/* 

<*Are you ?'* I sud^ foi^^etting, in my pity, the ik>or {^'s 
insanity. ^' God help you 1 broken-hearty — but you will meet 
him, I doubt not, in a better world ! ^ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
EHRENBREITSTEtN. 

BY R. BERNAL, M. P. 



Reader! in these bustling times of locomotion and enter- 
prise, the chances are undoubtedly more than four to one, that 
you have visited the town of Coblentz, and have become well 
acquainted with its localities and surrounding scenery. There 
is scai*cely, I conceive, one moderate rambler to be found be- 
tween the termini of Grosvenor-gate and Mile-end, who has 
not performed this home-circuit tour, or who remains igno- 
rant of the banks of the Rhine, facing the far-famed heights 
and fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. 

It will afford pleasant food for meditation, while standing 
on the bridge of boats at Coblentz, under the auspices of a 
dear and sunny day, to contemplate dt your ease the beauties 
of the azure and undisturbed vault of heaven, reflected in the 
bright river beneath, and to contrast the peaceful works of a 
Reneficent Providence with the result of the labours of that 
turbulent creature, man, breathing war, defiance and de- 
struction. 

Ramparts, bastions, curtains and embrasures, towering 
one upon the other, here display the various and easy modes 
by which the perfection of modem science has attained the 
art of converting real gold into stone, thereby reversing the 
old order of things, when philosophers toiled to transmute the 
latter material into the glittering metal. We are wiser in 
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our generation — but, by the by, after all, will the very liberal 
expenditure of Nassau granite, engineering skill, and Prussian 
dollars, which the vast fortifications of Ehrenbreitstein have 
occasioned, answer its intended purpose — the construction of 
an impregnqhle foi?ti;QS^? T''^^ U i^ t|^^t qi| t^Q waterside, 
this stupendous pile would appear to challenge the combined 
efforts of all the armies of Europe ; but on one or two points, 
in the line of its Ibndward <Mreetion^ ii& theve not some de- 
monstration of a vulnerable and assailable quarter? 

Such was the traiq o( reftexj^n and 4oubt, in which I was 
indulging, as, sipping my Hockheim wine and Seltzer water 
after an early dinner, I gazed upoA the Rhine and the frown- 
ing battlements from the windows of the hotel der Drey 
Schj^eiizen. It woiiM h^ve hi^n i|$ wq|1^ if I h^ QOQtwIed 
m]S^lf with g^ing, qieditating, diibitajti«& ap4 ^ip{Wgi^ ^ 
TR{it^ tb^ «^]oyin0Qt of my trajumil a^ ^mbt^ p^itiQQ. 
But I was ^sp(kni.a to ii^p^ tlto io^rior c>f tl^s psun^o^ of 
ix#^y ar^iitecture, having ooaitted so to do in a fpnuer ex,- 
oursion to ^ J^lftifiti pi^vinoes; ^nd crossing tb^ river, I 
aQpord'mgly scpnl^^^ up the uteep api^pt tio tb^ (Hiter gal4» 
of th^ ^allsi of the f^rtres^ Adidr^ 9sti|g myself in but indif- 
ferent German to the sentry oa 4tt^$9 I wAl^ Ii^9W^ IdS 
wisji^ft; to \^^ch, he (U| t^e m^ ^9mv^ wmm^ ^ all 
s^ntriea on d^ty tliro^gbov^ th^ Ign^wn worVl) rep^^ tfi$A 
h^ couU pot 04m^. va^ Assunii^ all ^e ^oj^sf^^jj^ei^ wiik 
w}k\f^ a laigyaU^y John QuQ. ifivps^ hiim^l whaii^ (n^ of 
his own COU1H179 whothef h? b(S in tl^ ?ig]trf; or ii^ th^ wrc^og^ 
I endeavour^ to i|n|ures§f npqii hi|||, tfa^t I Yi^. £|i^ {oi^A- 
iii^, aip^ d^ I Qu^ to be ajll^wed to en^^ as I hi94 a 
passport, signed by the Prussian minister at Londop. .. Tb^ 
s^kj^ s^DObM to yield tio my ret^^oiMng, ^ he suflE^?e4 Po 
U>. p^kfiis G^ Arei^tijp^ 91Q to tpKM^ at tho wic^t door in 
^ gUl^ Q9i Urn. drawbridge. Upon hmig acfanitU^d into one 
o£ tl^f<^j9tt.rtcyards o{ the castle, I was u^beured ii|te^ a gi^9r4^ 
room, and interrogated by tbe serjeant oftbe guard as to my 
^si9«ss. No^ trusting Buuch to my facility of explanatioA m 
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the Germaft lai^uage^ I briettjs aaswered, thaii I msked to see 
the interior of the fortress, and opejung my pock^book, I 
exhibited my passport; aid moreover very thougktlesdy of- 
fered kim» in the presence of kia comrades^ a hsdf dollav to 
guide me round the buildings. The seryeanl was violently 
irritated; and hurrying me mo6l u3Merem<Muo«sly out of the 
guard-foom, gave utleraacte to his ang^r im no very piano 
totues. I did not undersliand hsM he ^aid, but i compre* 
bended sufficiently^ that be aoeuaed me of having attempted 
to byibe him^ and of havi«^ deeeived the sentinel on the other 
side of the drawbridge; remarking, it waa wdl known in the 
oeighbourhoed^ that no one couU be admitted to ins^poet the 
interior without a» order from ik» dMBmandant. The vehe- 
mence of his remonstrances excited the aitenitioni of two or 
three (rfftoors, aad aiao of a lady, of aHffaetive form and person, 
who sftood al a liMle diatainee,. within hearii^ I was not a 
httle. netded, ak M^ thus nncb 9m oiqee^ of ridteufe to the 
party, who appeared not only to approve of the seijiefm&Vpro^ 
ceedings^ but to be mieh amused hy them ; and I ewld easily 
distinguish the pbyfuk smile that eaUvened the eotfaatenanee 
of the fair spectatress when I was fairly turned oik of the 
ca^o-y^d. 

It sekiom happena, that whmt one haa been in error, one 
baa th» g€iod sn^aae iinmedis^ly |o> atd^UAwled^ it, even men- 
trily, ^ I hurried down the hiH, ia peevish temper, muttering 
a few kind con^^timeuta to all Prussian soldiers and fortresses. 
Gajreles^,. esf tia ^e way 1 stroUe^* I walked along the river- 
side, ti)«wavds a I^gf^ g0.rden, in wUch a smooth, well-watered 
turf, aii4 s^hady avenues of loft;^ trees invited me to enter. 
The. wholQ ^pearance of t,kj« garden denoted its being a place 
of ocqasional public entertaiauieient; or resort; alibou^, at the 
time,, there was not any other visitior witlun its precincts, be- 
sides myself. 

I t(Mjk advantage of a rustic seat, under the spreading bran- 
ches of a full grown walnut-tree, to dissipate my ill-humour by 

24* 
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a gentle slumber, which the refreshing shade and agreeable 
solitude quickly induced. 

How long I slept, I know not, but I was roused by the 
sound of a light footstep upon the gravel walk that led to the 
walnut-tree. I was surprised to behold, in the intruder upon 
my repose, a young and elegant lady, who, unattended, was 
walking dowly backwards and forwards in front of the seat 
I occupied, but still never proceeding to any great distance. 
At almost the first glance, I recognised her to be the same 
female, whose risible faculties had been so agreeably moved 
by my awkward expulsion from the^gates of Ehrenbreitstein. 
She was remarkably handsome in face and figure, and she 
had that air of grace and good-breeding which is so easily 
perceptible by any observer. 

The recognition did not appear to be mutual ; however, I 
could not help being struck by the evident embarrassment she 
betrayed, and the earnestness and frequency of the looks she 
directed towards me. 

By degrees, the promenade, in which this interesting 
stranger indulged, became more limited in its extent, while at 
the same time she approached nearer to my comfortable seat. 
Her eyes at hst appeared to be fixed upon me, with so sin- 
gular an expression of anxiety, as if watching the slightest 
movenient on my part, and the colour suffused her transpa- 
rent cheeks so decidedly, that I felt somewhat abashed, when 
I hesitatingly addressed some words in German to her. 

That little feeling of vanity, which, in spite of all out- 
ward and visible signs of its folly, and of all inward and 
silent consciousness of its deceit, will nevertheless «ling to the 
heart of every descendant of Adaik, did not fail to exercise its 
influence over me. I was childish enough to imagine, that 
there muiSt have been something peculiarly captivating and 
ingratiating in my exterior, although most certainly I had 
never been celebrated either for my good looks or my good 
fortune. 
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But to do Strict justice to the fair lady, her manner, though 
it might be termed equivocal, displayed nothing of offensive 
levity or coquetry ; still she persevered in pacing, with short 
and quick steps, in front of the tree, turning her eyes repeat- 
edly in the same direction. 

This extraordinary conduct continued upwards of half an 
hour, until suddenly, with considerable agitation and impa- 
tience, she advanced rapidly towards me, and without utter- 
ing a single word, when she reached the bench, on which I 
was seated, she passed one of her soft and white arms round 
the back of my neck. 

I was thunderstruck at this unexpected and singular saluta- 
tion, and remained doubtful of what was to follow ; but just 
as I had mustered up sufficient resolution, and had commenced 
a most tender speech, she withdrew her arm, and, at the same 
time, a sealed letter from a crevice in the walnut-tree, behind 
the bench. 

The act was so unlooked-for and instantaneous, as only to 
allow me the opportunity of remarking the extreme eagerness 
with which she, in vain, attempted to conceal the psqper in her 
small and lovely hand, and of observing, that on one of her 
fingers she wore a sparkling emerald ring. She miade me a 
slight curtsy, accompanying it with one of those taunting 
smiles, by which I had before been favoured in the court-yard 
of Ehrenbreitstein, and then, flying like an antelope across the 
grass, she was soon out of sight. 

I must confess, that I was not a little mortified at the termi- 
nation of my rencontre ; no man, with the slightest preten- 
sions to good taste and feeling, likes to cut a ridiculous figure 
in the eyes of any young and beautiful woman ; twice, in the 
same day, this had been my fate ; and on the second occasion, 
I had caricatured myself, as it were, by the absurd attempts at 
German gallantry, which I had made, in utter defiance of all 
grammar and euphony. 

But the twilight was fast approaching, and I reflected that 
it would be absurd to annoy myself any more, about a female 
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who assui^ly w^ engaged in no very crediiahie pursuit ; 
therefone, philosopliically lamenting the frailty of Uie sex 
(thou^ I oould not help thinking of the agreeable sensations I 
had at first experienced under the walnut*tree), I bade axUeu 
to all my spleen, peevishness, and mortification, and to all far- 
ther adventures, and turned my steps homevi^ards. 

A large company had assembled at supper at the tabie 
(PhSte ; i took my place at the lower end of the rocmi, where 
two officers in uniform, apparently belonging to the garrison^ 
were seated, with iNHne of dieir acquaintance, who had re- 
cently arrived at the hotel. My fdlow-gue^ were disposed 
to be communicative -, a joyous s^rit of good Cdlo wship pre- 
vailed ; the wine passed briskly, while an unreserved conver- 
sation in the French language was maintained betwei»i us. 
it appeared that the officers, the elder of whom was a co- 
lonel commanding the artillery at Ehrenbreitstein, had supped 
at the hotel, to meet their friends travelling through Co* 
Uentz. 

En4>oldened by the assistance of some excellent RUdesheim 
wine, and by my comparative fluency in Frendi convenation, 
1 talked away, perhaps with greater animation, and more at 
random, than any discreet stranger would have done at a 
public table. Curiosity led me to seek, if possible, for some 
particulars of the handsome incognita, whom I had so 
strangely encountered in the former part of the evening. 

Without any ceremony, I inquired of the colonel, if, ac- 
quainted as he must be with the inmates of Ehrenbreitstein, 
and the families in CoMentc, he could particularly remember 
any young lady of most superior personal attractions, and 
who was in the habit of wearing a roae-*co(oiired hat and 
shawl. 

^* Your inquiry is rather genend and indefinite, in a dis- 
trict where so many pretty women abound. Can you not 
give me any more accurate directions ?" the ookmei good-hu- 
mouredly replied. 

^' Oh !" I immediately exclaimed, *^ she has long ttaxen ring- 
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lets, bttte eyes, with a .slight scar on het right cheeky rather 
tall in stature^-fout she is altogether strikingly h&ndsome; and 
I ha\e reason to believe ^e must be w^ell kkiown within the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein.'^ 

" Long flaxen ringlets, a sUght sear on the right cheek, and 
Wdl known withiii the fortress of Ehk^nbreitstein," the colonel 
slowly repeiated. 

'^ Yes; I am eeHain I am correct ik my description,^' I said ; 
*' I should know the lady again, any whe)^ ; such winning 
smilcB ! siich a transparent complexion !'' while, warmed with 
the juice of the Rhenish g^ape^ I loucHy added, "slidb a while 
and lovely arm, and such a soft and delicate hand {*' 

**Soft ^nd deli^te histtld!'' the officxek* exclaimed, in some 
surpriiid. 

^^ Wig are not all born to equal good fortube,'' I jocularly 
answered. *^ I have had the happiness of acknowledging the 
delightful influence of many fair hd,nd», but never before, in 
my life, did I feel the pressure of oile half so soft and delicate. 
It required not the m*&ament of the brif^t em^^ld which 
sp&i'kled on her taper finger." 

''An emerald ring in the bai^ainl'' the officer gravely 
remarked; ''pray allow me to ask, do you remember the 
dress she woreP" 

'* Perfectly-'-^ rose-coloured hat and shawl, as I before 
mentioned," was my reply^ 

" But on what grounds do you conjecture that the lady in 
question must be well known within the walls of Ehren- 
l^ettstein P" the other military gentleman nsked. 

*' Simply, my good friend, because I myself saw her there 
this afterutMJU*" 

"Ah!" cried the colonel, rather impatiently; "but, sir, 
you no doubt will condescend to favour me with the recital 
of the interesting adventure, in which you appear to have 
played so prominent a part with this fascinating lady, as to 
l»e enabled to speak most pointedly on tlie subject of her parti- 
cular attractions." 
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'' Pardon me, colonel/' I answered; ''the sacred laws of 
gallantry, in every quarter of the ^obe require — " 

''An end to all ceremony — to all secrets 1 no monopoly (rf* 
the pressure of a soft and lovely arm amongst boon compa* 
nions!" was the meiry exclamation of the little party at our 
end of the table, who had been listening to and laughing at 
the conversation. This interruption did not appear to please 
the officer, who looked much discomposed. The wine, I 
beUeve, had unloosed my tongue; and, not havii^ really a 
very high opinion of the character of my fair acquaintance, I 
was silly enough to carry on the conversation in the same ban- 
tering style. 

"Gentlemen,'' I said, "I crave your indulgence : — women 
have the same virtues and the same failings all over the 
globe. I will not be tempted to betray a secret ; — all I can 
disclose, is, that this evening, in a solitary garden on the 
other side of the river, under the sheltering foliage of a 
walnut-tree — But, colonel, what is the matter?" I added; 
" you surely are acquainted with my beautiful incognita." 

" Sir," replied the colonel, very deliberately, distinctly, and, 
as I thought, sternly, " I am, I believe ; the lady is Madame Von 
Lensdorff — my wife. " 

The colonel's precise and unexpected answer and infonna- 
tion completely sobered my lively spirits ; indeed, no one of 
the party exhibited any desire to say one word more on the 
subject. There was not amongst them the slightest inclina- 
tion to laugh; and the characteristic gravity of the Germans 
again took possession of their countenances. I felt not a 
little vexed and ashamed, and, I must own, I was also ra- 
ther restless and uneasy, when I observed our little party 
preparing to quit their places at the supper-table, and that 
the colonel and his military friend were apart from the rest, 
whispering together. I bowed to all, and was leaving the 
apartment, when the junior officer came up to me, and, in a 
low tone of voice, said, "After what has passed thus publicly. 
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you wiU expect to hear further from my friend to-morrow 
morning.^' 

I reached my bed-room, in a most disagreeable frame of 
mind. Owing to my own foolish conduct, I was on the eve of 
being involved in a quarrel with a total stranger, respect- 
ing another person, of whom I equally knew nothing ; and 
although, in fact, there was no point, seriously to fasten a 
quarrel upon, yet I had, hy my indiscreet babbling and jest- 
ing at a public table, committed myself decidedly. And how 
was I to extricate myself from this embarrassment? An 
apology to the wounded feeUngs of the officer was all mighty 
weU. Not pretending to be any volunteering fire-eater or 
swash-buckler, I had no particular fancy for a buUet-hole in 
my thorax or a sabre-cut through my cranium. But would 
an apology alone be sufficient to satisfy the irritated colonel? 
— Surely not, I thought ; he would naturally demand a true 
and explicit explanation of every circumstance connected with 
the garden-scene and my boasted adventures ; and, though 
I knew nothing of or cared not a farthing for Madame Yon 
Lensdorff, and had every reason, from what I had seen, to 
entertain an unfavourable impression of her character, could 
I (with any common regard to gentlemanly conduct) resolve ' 
to betray what I had witnessed, and to disclose the fact of her 
resorting to the garden for the purpose of carrying on a se- 
cret correspondence, her abstraction of the letter, &c. ? But 
the worst part of my situation was, that I had no time to 
lose; I was on my way to Baden, a^d had arranged to take 
my departure by the Mayence steam-boat, which was to pass 
by Goblentz at an early hour on the following day. In short, 
I was on the point of entering upon one of the most serious 
and critical undertakings in life — 1 was going to be married ; 
and my intended, with her mother, had been residing some 
weeks at Baden, for the benefit of the health of the latter, 
and had been anxious to return to England, only waiting for 
my arrival to escort them. 
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CHronmstMoes had already detained tne a ^^«iek behind my 
time, and I had not been able to make up for this drfay, by 
faurryiAg on from Bottndam immediatdy upon my huiding 
there. Before I retired to bed, I opened my pofcket-book lo 
tak« out my passport, when I was darmed at iM>t finding my 
letters oi credit, which, as I thought, had been safdy depo- 
sited therein. In vain, I turned out, over and over again, 
the contents of my travelling trunk, aiMl e&aiiiined every eor-^ 
ner of my room--the letters of credit had unaocounlaUy 
dmappeared, and I remained with only a few florins in my 
podcet Here was a new and fertile source of vexation and 
difficulty. To sleep— to iiesl — was impossible; withotkt a 
friend, witbout money, what was I to do ? I fretted through 
every hour of the tedious night; and when, from sheer 
fa^gue, I fell into a doze in the morning^ I was at last awak- 
ened by the sound of the horn of the passing steam-boat; but 
it would have been impossible for me (even if I had been 
ready) to have left Coblentz, situated as I was at that moment. 

I had* not completely dressed myself, indeed the hour of 
ten had scarcely struck, when one of the attendants of the 
inn brought me a note, which, he smd, his^d been left for me 
very early that morning. Though the name on the address 
was misspelt, it was evidently intended for me, and I knew 
that the names of the inmates of any German hotel wefe« 
easily obtained. Written in French, in a female hand, the 
note was from the heroine of my preceding day's rencontre ; 
its purport expressed, in elegant and concise language, the 
writer's sorrow at my having been guilty of the indiscretion 
of compromissing the honour and character of a lady (of 
whom I could know nothing) at a public table ; and it ap- 
pealed to my honour and feeling, as an Englishman and a 
gentleman, to avoid, at all risks, disclosing anything which I 
might have witnessed as to] the letter concealed in the walnut- 
tree. 

I had barely time to ponder on the contents of this singu- 
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hr note, or to reflect on the dilemma in wimh I had in- 
volved mysdf, when a tap at my door attnouiioed ^ visitor. 
The military friend of the leolonel made his appearance; and I 
thought, as he stalked into the room, diat his moustaches were 
fiercer and longer than any I had ever before beheld. He 
entered upon the object of his y'mt without any circumlocu- 
tioii — I had offered a serious offence to hi* Mend, before «e- 
vet*al persons at a public table, upon a topic <rf the most de- 
licate nature — honour necessarily demanded the most rigid 
and satisfiictory explanation of every particular atliebding my 
interview with Madame Yon Lensdorff ; and he hinted thai, 
even in such case, the most ample apology mi^t not after- 
wards be sufficient, as circumstanoes might render only one 
alteniative ccmclusive. 

I stated, in reply, my regret, that inadvertency, I had been, 
in the mirthful impulse of the mom^it, induced to utt^ any- 
thing which could wound the fieehngs of the colonel ; that I 
could solemnly declare, as far as I was concerned, I never had 
known anything derogatory to the character of Madame Von 
Lensdorff. The remark be made on this avowal was natural 
and to be expected : '' It may be true,^' he said ; ^' but you 
must be aware there is much — very much to explain; and, 
in such a serious matter, there can be no reserve or conceal- 
ment." 

I paused for a few moments, to consider what answer I could 
possibly return. Determined, however, to pursue a frank 
course with this gentleman, I' represented to him, the per- 
plexing position in which I was placed, and the imperative call 
for my immediate presence at Baden. I allowed that Colonel 
Yon Lensdorff was justified in expecting from me an expla- 
nation or satisfaction for what had occurred ; and I only re- 
quested the delay of a very few days, in order to enable me 
to go to and return from Baden, and to . complete some ar- 
rangements. At that place, I was likely to secure the counsel 
and assistance of a male friend who fas I believed) had not yet 
left it ; and I pledged my honour to return to Coblentz by a 
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week at farthest. The officer was by no means unreason- 
able ; and, though he did not fail to insist on the painful 
. situation in which his friend would remain, he acquiesced, 
however unwillingly, in my proposition, accepting of my un- 
dertaking that the delay should be as short as possible. 

Upon the termination of this very gratifying visit, I hardly 
knew what to resolve upon. As far as regarded my affair 
with the colonel, it was but the postponing of the day of an un- 
pleasant reckoning, and how to extricate myself from this 
entanglement would still remain very difficult to discover. I 
reUed much, however, on the prudence and good sense of 
my male friend at Baden, by whose advice I intended to 
abide. It was by no means consolatory to my feelings to leave 
Coblentz under the probable slur of having declined to act as 
a man of honour ; nor was it, in any way, a matter of plea- 
sant reflection, to be exposed to the chance, in perspective, of 
being shot, on account of a woman whom I had never before 
seen in my life, and for whom I felt no interest whatever. I 
had also other cares and perplexities ; namely, those which 
invariably attend upon a man who has to travel to any dis- 
tance without money or credit. I foresaw that not only the 
imputation of being deficient in spirit, but also that of being a 
genteel swindler, might be cast upon me, and perhaps with 
some show of reason and justice. But time was wearing on, 
and I had to make inquiries for my missing letters of credit. 
Could I have lost them in the unfortunate garden on the pre- 
ceding evening P no, that was impossible. Two or three 
hours were soon wasted in futile conjectures and unsuccessful 
attempts to regain my papers. At last, I determined to state 
my case boldly to the landlord. He generously and readily 
listened to my assertions, and advanced me sufficient money 
for the expenses of my journey ; I, at the same time, leaving 
a valuable watch which I possessed, in his hands, as a pledge 
for the I'epayment of the loan. 

There was no other steam or passage-boat of any kind 
whatever during the remainder of the day ; and it was late in 
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the afternoon, before I had procured a cabriolet and post- 
horses. I arrived at Baden in much less time than I could 
have anticipated ; but great was my mortification and disqui- 
etude, to find that all my three friends had quitted Baden, the 
ladies having left it on the very day on which I arrived at 
Coblentz. No other coui:se remained for me, but to retrace 
my steps back again to Coblentz. 

Upon my annval in that town, I drove at once to my old 
quarters, in bad spirits and in equally bad humour. The first 
information which I received from my kind host of the Drey 
Schweitzen, was, that my letters of credit had been found, 
and were in his possession ; a serjeant from Ehrenbreitstein 
having brought them on the same evening I left Coblentz, 
stating, that he had picked them up in the guard-room 
(where, no doubt, they had fallen out of my pocket-book 
when I exhibited my passport), and he had, in consequence 
of inquiries made through some of his superior officers, 
ascertained that the owner was lodging at the Drey 
Schweiizen. 

This was a cheering welcome on my return ; but the land- 
lord had still more pleasing intelligence in reserve for me ; he 
informed me, that two ladies had been anxiously inquiring for 
me at the hotel, and who, from the description he gave, were 
undoubtedly my Baden friends. Upon mine host having 
mentioned to them my sudden expedition, they had left word, 
that they were awaiting my return to Coblentz, and were 
staying at Maas^s hotel. 

I shall be readily credited, when I state, that I did not 
stop for any more detailed information, or to inquire if my 
pugnacious and whiskered visitor from Ehrenbreitstein had 
been looking out for my return. I hurried off, at once, to 
JIfaa*'* hotel, my mind naturally replete with lively hopes and 
anticipations of the future, although the reminiscence of 
the awkward scrape in which I was still entangled, hovered, 
like an evil genius over all my gay visions. ' \ 

As I was turning into the square, in which the hotel was 
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sii«i«le4, my aileniion waa attraeted by two ladies and a %%n- 
tleman who were approaching is the same difeetion, from 
aaeAher street I could scarcely trust to the correctness of 
my eyesight, when I bdidM my friend, die colonel, with bis 
lovely and voUtile helpmate; and, ye heavenly powersi £<oaisa, 
my intended wife. They did not observe me, hot I had full 
leisure and opportunity to convince myself, that my eyes had 
notdeoeived me. The party iqppeaved in hi^^ spiritsi, to be 
upon intimate terms, and as if their acquainlanee had bee* 
of kmg duration. The colonel, in smart regimentid$,.had an 
arm for eitiier lady, and was conversing with both, seem^ 
ingly upw some subject that afforded them great entertain- 
ment Madame Von Lensdorff wore the identical roae- 
coloured hat and shawl, which I had (Marplot-like) chosei^tQi 
r^nemb^ so very inoonvenientiy on a former eccasion. 

Louisa looked (or I might have fancied so) more beaitttifiil 
than ever; hut I wiU not attempt to describe what cannot he 
described. 

Something like a pang of jealousy vibrated through my 
heart, while I Cancied that by an unaccountable eonting^cy 
the colonel had disqovered the meanfr of amply ve!?engtng 
himself for my mal^&^^opo^ conduct. But what added fuel 
t0 my gi?owing irascible feelings, was the tihougjit, Ihat mgr 
liQuisa should have, formed. 9a sudden a»d unfortunate an 
acquaintance with a»y woman like Madame Von Lensdorff, 
whose character (to say the least, I had had ocular demonstra* 
tion) could not be unexceptionable; and that her once sush 
piiaoMtt and justly indignant husband, tao« should so soon 
have ^notbered aU hi& doubts and indi^gaation, and have 
forgotten all the equivocal mjsstery, in which my narration 
h^ placed his wife, and should now be, to all appearance, 
lihe^ smiling hero of domestic gallantry. I watched them 
iMto the gates of the hotel, and then absolutely, in a fit of 
spteen and vexation, turned my steps in a conii*ary course, 
rambling through the streets of CoU^ntz without an object 
MyJove of peace a^d repugnance to discoitl had vanished. 
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I was r^aAy to fight with the whole corps miHiaire^ from 
the staff down to the you^est sub-lieutenant. I could hme 
^pw*ireUed with every old wo^umi who obstructed the pave- 
ment When twenty minutes or so had elapsed, my valnus 
and my S|deen had evaporated, and I judged tbaA it might 
prove QKNre a^^eeahle to find Louisa and her mother alone 
st,% ibeir bo^l Sia I turned haok again to that quarlnr, under 
th« inili^ei^e, of a curiouisly eonlused cbao8 of sensations. 
Upon asking for my friends, I was ushered up stairs to the 
apa^meyits which they oecupied, and the first object that 
gi^eted one upon my en^an^ into the ante-room) W4^ Ihe 
confounded cocked hat and feather of the eolmiel, lying en a 
slab facing the door, as it were, in open defiance and d^- 
sim. fiat before I had time to brood over this inau^^ious 
omen, the meeting and welcome I es^perienoed. firom Louisa 
ajo^ her mother had proved to me, that there w^ere really 
in thi3 world some thmgs worth living, for. The livdy and 
eng^iig^ acioents of Louisa, as she rather archly said* ^bufe 
I must not neglect introducing you to my friends,'' dpew 
my attention to the prea^ce of Colonel Von Lensdorff and 
bi& fa^P wife, who, seated mjoM tranquilly upon a sofa, were, 
to, all appearances, perfectly at home and' at tb^ ease. Fer 
myself, I wa3 quite confounded— rsu^ a cotUre'tempsr^^no^ 
could it bQ e:ji^plained, concealed,, or passed ov^r? I bar41^ 
ventured ta raii^ my eyes towards^ my interesting garden 
acquaintance ; however, encouraged by (^e ^inct sound 
of a suppressed la^u^, I hazarded a reconnoitring look. 
There were the same &ir rin^ets — the same fascinating eyes 
— the Utde scar on the ri^^t cheek—and the provoking smile 
wl^ich now seemed to play in full force and attraction. I 
could espy no trace of confusion or fear in her iace or man- 
ner; while, to my utter astonishment, her former grave and 
ster-Urlooking husband had every appearance of being much 
amused with the meeting. I wa£» bewildered; when Louisa 
exclaimed— 
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^'Ofa! I had quite forgotten, you indeed do not require any 
introduction. Madame' Von Lensdorff to-day wears the 
rose-coloured hat and shawl, so well impressed upon your me- 
mory." 

^' No, no, Louisa," Madame Von Lensdorff replied, '' in 
truth it was but the romantic recollection of a dream, under 
the pleasant foliage of a walnut-tree. Gallant gentlemen, 
when truly awake, always respect the secrets of the fair 
sex." 

^< A dream !" good-humouredly exclaimed the colonel. 
" That invention will not pass current with me; there was 
the positive fact of the pressure of a soft, white, and delicate 
hand, morfe soft, more white and deUcate than — " 

" Stop!" I said; "I beseech your mercy ; — you have too 
powerful an advantage over me." 

"Well, then," retorted Von Lensdorff, laughing, "the 
tables shall be turned, and / will give you an explanation. 
Know, then, that my wife is an old and dear friend of Louisa : 
they were educated in the same establishment at Paris, and 
have never since failed to keep up a regular correspondence. 
Your friends arrived in Coblentz, on the day after Ihat on 
which you set out for Baden. Madame Von Lensdorff na- 
turally was in great distress under the untoward circumstances 
to which the ridiculous garden scene had led ; and you will 
allow, that my displeasure was not entirely reprehensible. 
Everything has turned out favourably. My wife's brother, a 
young lieutenant in our service, some few months back had 
been forced to absent himself from Ehrenbreitstein, in conse- 
quence of a duel, in which he had been engaged with a 
superior officer. In short, the consequences mi^i have 
proved most serious, if it had been known that any part 
of his family had even indirectly communicated with him at 
that time; and, for this reason, all correspondence between 
him and his sister was carried on secretly, and without 
my knowledge or privity, for my situation and military rank 
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vmAi hiivi oampdloil im to biive tiJkra demive 9t^ for bin 
inmedinte curre^, if I b«4 puspeotad bia kms within Afi fAHcb 
of the Prussian authoriti^. Tbwi« the whole mystery of my 
wife'9 vimt to the welnut^trof , wd her coosequmt end ffeee- 
fttl ipvesioo of your iluipbers ben been ec^ounted &p. Thrwi^ 
the intenwiition of e kiM end influentiel rtbitioA at Bm^iUf 
her iH^er'e lull pardon hen beea obteined; m4 i# evfPtff, 
good or bad, seldom surprise us singly, we had the b4|9Wi|fM 
of receiving this welcome intelligence yesterday, when I was 
immediately admitted to a participation in the secret, and to 
the knowledge of what had occurred. It only remains for me 
now, to offer you my hand in the spirit of friendship and har- 
mony, and to declare, that whenever you please, I shall be 
ready to conduct you over the interior of Ehrenbreitstein, pro* 
mising that you shall not again run the risk of being uncere- 
moniously turned out of its gates, or of losing your credit; and 
that as long as one good bottle of Riidesheimer remains in my 
cellar, you shall have full leisure to recount all the garden 
adventures you have ever met with in the whole course of your 
life." 

''And will you not accept of my hand also in amity and 
good-will?" said Aladame Yon Lensdorff, in a pretended 
whisper; '' although, perhaps, you will not find it note so fair 
or so delicate as that of the goddess of your dreams. And you 
must accept of this little peace offering, a token of my sincere 
^ repentance for all my offences towards you, either of commis- 
sion or omission," added the lovely woman, as die slipped the 
well-remembered emerald ring from the finger. '' Do not forget 
this emerald ring: — all I ask in return, is, that you will now 
finish that very gallant and agreeable speech, from which I so 
uncourteously withdrew in the garden. — Pray ! do begin it 
again. — Was suchen sie^ mein herzchen? Ich liebe sie, 
van ganzen herzen /" 

''What do you allude to, my dear Agatha?" cried Louisa; 
" let me have an explanation. Pray, sir, why did you so rudely 

S5 
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keep us waiting, day after day,at Baden, when I wrote to you, 
to Rotterdam, mentioning, that we were anxious to visit our 
friends, the Lensdorffs, at Ehrenbreitstein.^' 

^* Good heaven I I quite forgot to ask for letters at the post- 
office at Rotterdam; — but, Louisa, you must forgive me, and 
you must not be angry, when I declare, I shall always remem- 
ber Ehrenbreitstein, the rose-coloured hat and shawl, and the 
walnut-tree.'' 
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A TALE OF VENICE. 



SY CHARLES MAG FARLANE. 



The sun was sinking behind the dark blue hills of Priuli, 
and lengthening the shadows of Venice across the rippling 
waves of the Adriatic, when two Senators, who were taking 
their evening promenade on one of the nturazzi or outer ter- 
races which the industry of man had gained and secured 
from a formidable element, perceived a trim galley on the 
puq>le line of the horizon, pressing forwards towards the 
city. 

'' That should be a vessel of the state," said one of the 
Signors ; " from whence may she be ?" 

" Why not from Constantinople ?" replied his companion ; 
^ it is time that some of that conquering expedition should 
be returned to the * Winged Lion/ " 

" Saint Mark grant that it prove as you say! — But she 
keeps a gallant course, and will soon be here to speak for 
herself.'* 

The two Senators, who though both advanced in years 
still glowed with that patriotic spirit which was destined to 
raise the low-sunk islets of Venice to such unprecedented 
glory, leaned against a parapet wall that ran along the edge 
of the murazzo, fixing their earnest gaze upon the vessel, 
which, rapidly advancing, grew in magnitude to their eyes 
at every minute. She had been labouring on with all her 
long oars ; but now the sun had set, and an evening breeze, 
a vento di terra., from the lofty mountains of Dalmatia, 

25* 
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roughened the gulf. The sails, already set, were properly 
heat to catch the favouring wind, and another and another 
sail was hoisted, until the hulk seemed to hear the p-^oportion 
to them that the body of the sea-fowl does to its widely 
spreading and pure white wings« Nor could the flight of 
the gull or the albatross be well more rapid or direct than the 
sailing of the Venetian galley. She rushed like ^* a thing of 
life'' over the darkening wnves^ and presently the white foam 
was se^i curling, and the phosphoric light flashing before 
her impetuous bow. As she neared, the last gleams of day 
showed the proud banner of the republic floating on her 
lofty slers. 

^ My Tebaldo— HOfiy son, my only one-^ell a victim to 
the Kquid and iioeKtinigiiithdde fire of the Greeks at the 
first siege of their heretical capital-^bot there are other fa- 
thers than ne in Venice, asd mothers who love their off- 
spripg, and wives who adore their fausbinds, and of a cer- 
tainty for some of these there is great joy. The galley is the 
* Corriere' of the great Dandolo, the swiftest vessel of our 
fleets, and she comes, the harbinger of happiness to thou- 
sands. The rest will not be &r behind.'^ 

The Senator who pronounced these words began in a sub- 
dued and mehnefaoly tone ; but his voice strengthened and 
his eye flashed as he continued, losing in the bliss of others^ 
and in &e oontempiationof the glory of his country, the sense 
of his private and irremediable misfortmie. 

**Viva San Marco I Viva la Santa Chiesal — and the re- 
public of Venice, that has placed the keys of Saint Peter 
within the boasted gales of CoMtantinopIe T exclaimed the 
mother SeaaUir. 

^ Viva San Maroo and the repdblic 1" rej<nned the diild- 
less man. 

Their aged voices had scarcely ceased to Tibarate, when a 
loud continuous sbout-'---a shout of transporting joy and 
triumph, rose from the deek and the r^ing of the galley, and 
made iteelf heard, despte of distance, and the lash and roar 
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of ihB wii¥QS tbat broke in CDam at the feet of the two 
Sesatore. The next utstant that soul-gtimi^ ^cclamatioii 
wae answered b; another shout that absolutely mothered, 
while it lasted, the sounds of wind and wave ; and turning 
round, the Senators saw, on the edges of other terraces, and 
on the scattered islets that afforded the best points of ob- 
servation^ the mass of the popubtion of Veniee, gazing like 
theaiselves on the returmng galley. In an instant numerovfr 
barks were seen to glide from the eona/t, and, dancing in 
fantastic groups over the hiaving sea, to pull with strenuous 
oars towards the ship ; the patriotism or the more private 
affections of many not brooking the delay of a few minutes, 
which would see her at anchor within Venice. 

As she eame on, with the breeze that stilt freshened sing- 
ing through her shrouds, a simultaneous display of countless 
blue lights was launched from her deck high into the hea- 
vens,, where the.erescent moon, with '*a single star at her 
side," seemed to smile at these testimonials of joy, and to 
welcome •the wanderers back again. The mimics of hea- 
vimNi thunders, the pealing cannons, were not yet known ; 
but the roar of voices that again rose from the murazzi, and 
Ibe ship* and the boats mid-way between them, might almost 
equal the rimbombo of artillery, than which it was infinitely 
more replete with meaning, for the united voices of thou- 
sands distinctly syllabled the patriotic cry, which was still — 
*^ Viva San Marco e la eitta di Venezial*' 

There was silence for a while. The galley, now mir- 
romided by the barks from the shore, glided round one of the 
islets which had intercepted the prospect, and presently the 
crew saw all the low houses of the town, with the clear do* 
mestic lights gleaming from their lattices, full before them. 
The transport that then bounded in the hearts of the wan- 
derers, the shoirt diat then rose from the galley deck, must 
have been intense — 

' '* For what can consecrate the joys of home, 

Like one glad glance from ocean's troubled foam." 
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The two senators quitted the parapet, and repaired with 
hasty steps to the galtey-quay, where they found many of 
their order, with most of the leading citizens, already assem- 
bled, and anxiously awaiting to speak with the gallant com- 
mander of the * Gorriere/ Soon the welcome vessel stood 
with her prow a few spansMength from the shore ; and anon, 
with rapid manoeuvres, she swung round, and lay with her 
broadside against the edge of the quay. Another shout and 
cry of triumph, and the captain leaped on shore, and bowed 
before the senators and citizens of Yenide. 

'^Thou art welcome, Sanuti,'' said the foremost of thte 
company ; *^ thou art welcome as the confirmer of good tid- 
ings, but doubly welcome as a hero who has honoured his 
Venetian blood by his deeds before the walls of Constan- 
tinople I" 

The Captain bowed more lowly than before. '^ The 
Scampa-via of Zani has then brought in safety our lord the 
Doge's despatches to the senate of Venice ?" inquired he 
modestly. / ♦ 

'^ It has even done so much," replied the Senator ; '^ and 
we have long since learned that the winged lion is flying 
for the second time over the walls of the capital of the 
East r 

'' And long may it there fly,'' cried Siaifuti, **'and may 
the sons of Venice ^ plant the lion' — ^the standard of San 
Marco and the republic, over many a conquest as fair as 
thisl" 

The assembled multitude echoed the words of the cap- 
tain, and the air was rent by shouts of '^ Pianta leone /" the 
popular war-cry, which was indeed destined to be heard on 
many a foreign shore. 

''But Sanuti," resumed the Senator who had already 
spoken, '' what of the fleet ? A portion certainly should 
be at Venice ere this, were it but to lay the trophies ia 
the temple of our saint, under whom ou^ arms have so 
prospered." 
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^\l left the fleet to-day at noon — they had gained the 
height of Cape Torrela, and only let this fair breeze blow 
till midnight, and we shall see them at the rising of to-mor- 
row's sun." 

This news spread with the, swiftness of lightning through 
the multitude, and thence through the whole city v and the 
childless Senator had predicted, aright when be said '' that 
for some there would be great joy in Venice on this night T' 
There was indeed too much joy — and alas! in many in- 
stances too much assured, sorrow, or harrowing apprehen- 
sion, to permit of sleep. The affectionate wife with tears in 
her eyes kissed the little slumberer in its cradle, or assured 
the half forgetful prattler on her knee that to-morrow he 
should see his father ^ or with provident care she turned over 
the humble treasures of her coffers, to select fitting raiment 
for her long absent spouse ; or with diligent hands she pre- ^ 
pared the restoring condiments,, so welcome after the pri- 
vations of a tedious sea-voyage, or she sought the draughts 
for the wine-cup which '* maketh glad the heart of man." 
The fond mother, whose son had gone to the East, with the 
red-cross on his breast, rested not on her pillow, but gazing 
on the flickering lamp, asked a thousand times, '' Oh I will 
the light of to-morrow's sun show me my boy in his strength 
and his beauty — or assure me that the light of life has for 
ever quitted his eyes I" The betrothed maiden, or she who , 
had cherished a fond passion, paced her chamber floor with 
hurried steps, or, gazing out of her chamber on . the sea 
waves, sighed to the strong winds that agitated them as love 
did her young bosom-^'^ And will he come with the morrow? 
— and will he love me as when he wmt ?" 

That short summer night seemed of interminable length 
at Venice ; but the morrow came at last, and in the grey 
horizon, at the very point where the ^ Corriere' . had first 
appeared on the preceding evening, a broad white sail was 
seen. A sail, and another, and another, rose to the eye from 
th^t sober but brightening line, until the whole fleet was in _ 
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view, and advanced, the orb of day riaing in tkeir rear, like 
a vast floek of ^M swans, glaaeing Ih^r long white fteeka 
and buoyant white wings in the golden beams of morning. 
In the city the matin summons to prayer sounded cheerfbUy 
on the ear, and in each Christian temple a song of thanks- 
giving sacceeded the words of supplication. Onr story ia 
laid in very remote times ; but it was not until these religious 
dttties wi^re performed, that the people of Venice begMi their 
preparations tor the triumphal reception of their home- wend- 
ing heroes, or hastened to meet the object of their hearts* 
warm affections. But when, in their weakness and insvtt- 
eieney, they had paid their due to heaven, they entered on 
the business of life with zeal, and the city was agitated from 
one end to the other. Carpenters and other artisans were 
en^ployed in laying stages for the warriors to tread upon, ia 
their descent fi*om the victorious galleys, or in erecting 
^plalforms whence the Venetian fair might wave their ker*- 
i^iefe to ^ brave, or galleries whence the musicians might 
hail the return of those who had prevailed in the good fight, 
with the Lite and Saint Mark for their aid I Women imd 
ehiklren ran to gather the scanty supply of verdure and of 
flowers that the sea-girt city aiforded ; but others were dis^ 
patched to the main land, to draw the laurel and the rose 
!h>m the banks of the Brenta. 

Inanimate nature saemed to partake in the joy and triumph 
of adan, and a bright e&hilarating sun, a gay blue sky, a sea 
serene, and a breeae as gentle as the sigh of happy love, were 
propilions to Venice and her day of rejoicing. 

Meanwhile the fleet eame on, spread ont into the figure of 
a crescent. Every ship Wis distinctly visible through that 
dfie traife^NMtit atknosphere 9 and as they glided ovw the 
placid waters towards their place of rest, the appropriaitt 
banner of each was clearly seen, and the impatient citiaena 
oit shok^ couM ted the partieidar galley in iridch had aidled 
a soli, a brothisr, or a fritad. How many hearts beat at Aia 
recognition. ^ There is the St^tla /" cried an old mM, *' my 
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own brave boy commands there T '' And tbere the Spe- 
rantur critA another,^ and, God be praised I my Francesco's 
flag stiH floats on her mast bead T' ' Exclamatiobs like these, 
and the eloquent outpourings of natural afiection, were heard 
every moment to proceed from the congregated thousands, 
whilst the speaking faces, the expressive Italian eonntenances 
there collected, ofi'ered to the eye a picture on which the ar* 
tist might have dwelt with apprehension and delight. 

The fleet was now so near, that the sounds of their war- 
like muste were heard, and every detail, to use the language 
of the painter, was distinctly made out. The bright and 
painted shields of the returning knights and squires were 
arranged on either side of the galleys ; the warriors stood 
on the deck in their armour of mail, with the stlver^inlaid 
morion on their heads, and the burnished arms in their 
hands — the broad lance — the battte-axe, and the stetl'^ 
tipped mace, threw back the rays of the sun with dazzling 
brightness ; the '* winged Hon,'' the standard of the republic, 
flew over their heads ; the bannerets of the patrician families 
of Yentee floated on the elevated stem-quarter of the war 
ships ; whilst the principal gaHey, ^^ which had borne the 
Mind old Dandolo"* to the scene of his glory, was Astin^ 
guished by a vast white banner, on which was inscribed in 
letters of gold, the new, the proud, *' the singular but accn^ 
rate title^' * of *« Lord of three-eighths of the Roman Empire" 
assumed by the conquering Doge, and afterwards retained 
by the Venetian republic, f 

' The instraments of the musicians, of which onfy the more 
tdangonS) as the cymbal or the trumpet, had at first been 
heard, now were all mingled and audible ; with each passing 
moment they waxed louder and louder, until they burst on 
the ett* vrith an overpowering peal — an air of war and tri- 

* See Hallam'« Hiatoiy of the Middle Ages, ?oL i. ehap, S. part U. 

t The style of the Doges of Venice afterwards was, " Dominiis quart® 
partis et dimidiae imperii Romani.^ And this remained unchanged till Gio- 
t$md DiAfittD, wb# wM elected io 18ftS. 
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umph, to which the voices of the v^^arriors and mariners 
formed an accompaniment. Then there rose to heaven a 
shout from those on shore that made Venice to ring through 
her hundred islets, and the cymbal and the harp, 'Uhe shrill 
trump, the spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife," gave 
back a response to the galleys that, '^ gilded by the sun, and 
reflected by the waters," now first approached land. 

On shore, as on the sea, the spectacle was imposing. 
Venice, indeed, was not yet the splendid city that claimed 
the world's admiration; she could not yet boast that accumu- 
lation of ancient and modern art, which was afterwards to 
attract the stranger from many a distant land; but so early 
as this, or at the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
Venice was a city of importance — as remarkable as she ever 
could be, from her peculiar situation — even beautiful and 
stately if compared with the cities, her cotemporaries, in 
any other part of the world than Italy. The Campanile^ or 
lofty tower of St. Mark, did not yet pierce the clouds, nor 
did the temple then offer to the observer's eye that striking 
mixture of Greek and Saracenic architecture, those long- 
extending rows of arches, that forest of columns, all of 
precious marble, those beautiful mosaics, and that general 
richness and vastness, which resulted from after-ages of 
commerce, wealth, and genius. But the bones of the blessed 
Apostle,-^of the Evangelist whose name, says a Venetiaa 
historian, is associated with all the glories of the republic, 
had reposed there ever since the eighth century; and the 
devotion of the Venetians had raised over those sacred re- 
lics an edifice really vast in dimensions, and not destitute of 
beauty. The obelisks of granite, and the elaborately sculp- 
tured pillars, stood not yet in the piazza or the piazzetta ; the 
horses of bronze — those obsequious followers in the train of 
victory — those records of the mutability of fortune, stood not 
yet over the door of the temple, though they were soon to be 
there, for it was this returning fleet that brought them as a 
trophy from captured Constantinople. In fine, Egypt and 
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Syria, Greece and the isles of Greece, had not yet been con- 
quered and despoiled of their glorious remains to ornament 
the proud ^* Sea Cybele;'' but, at the same time, some ob- 
jects of art and antiquity had been imported ; some improve- 
ment from the study of them had been introduced in archi- 
tecture and sculpture ; and Italian genius, destined in after- 
centuries to rival that of Hellas, had b^un to dawn, and 
Italian taste to show itself in the construction of their habita- 
tions, their churches, and public edifices. 

It might be said, perhaps, that at the epoch of our tale, 
Venice was about equi-distant from what she was at her 
humble origin, — a collection of low huts scattered on the 
sea-lashed sand-banks and rocks, whose poor inhabitants, 
Cassiodorius, the minister of Theodoric, compared to ^' water- 
fowl who had fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves'' 
— and what she became after the sixteenth century, when 
the wealth of the East had been poured in her lap, and the 
genius of Palladio and others had filled her with beauty. 

But the moral picture offered to Venice at that period, 
was, perhaps, far more interesting and worthy of admira- 
tion. In Venice '^ the art and spirit of commercial industry 
had revived, and was then extending its Briarean arms to 
every shore of the Mediterranean. On the perilous career of 
conquest she had entered with great eclat, and^ considering 
her origin and position, the influence she exercised on the 
politics of the south and east of Europe was astonishing. The 
banners of three subject nations did not yet float before St. 
Mark's ; but an emperor had knelt there — a pope had been 
the guest of the republic, and his gratitude had invested 
Venice with the nuptial ring with which, on each succeed- 
ing year, she was to espouse the Adriatic — which she was 
to wear as the absolute mistress and sovereign of the seas. 

The glorious dawn of liberty among the neighbours of 
Venice, the Lombard cities — that dawn that was destined 
jiever io reach its meridian splendour, but to expire in ihe 
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1^1 of a despicable and enduriog slavery — was even then 
a faiat light campared to that which emanated from the libe- 
ral institutions of the republic^ where a hard*hearted oligar- 
dby, anxious, indeed, for the glory of the state, but indifferent 
to human suffering and crime, had not yet seized ahsdate 
power, nor sent its victims in mystery across the '^ Bridge of 
Sighs." The city of the isles might at this period be com- 
pared to a hero, who, still yonng, had galhintly advanced on 
the career of glory ; whose aspirations were lofty, whoae 
shield was noibedinuned with blood ; who had notyet acquired 
and abused (alas I why should one be consequent on the 
other 1) extaisive and uncontrolled power; to whose future 
successes one might look with confid^ice ; and we, at the 
distance of centuries, may also partake in the enthusiasm of 
the old chroniclers who record the triumph of her conquer- 
ing sons returned from Constantinople. 

The piazzetta, which is situated by the side of the church 
of Saint Mark, then contained the principal edifices of the 
republic, and it was here the knights and the captains of the 
galleys, that had now come to anchor dose to the quay, de- 
acended by stairs and ][datforms prepared for them, and co- 
vered with laureb and flowers, banners and siOu of Tyrian 
dye — and it was here their anxious feet again touched their 
native soil, and their relatives and friends received them to 
their passionate embrace. As one by o&f diey stepped on 
shore, the people r^ the air with their exclamations ; the 
sigmors of the republic, in an open balcony, bowed to them, 
as a h^aid repeated their distinguished names ; wUlst the 
bands of nrasic pealed the notes of triumph, and the fair 
daughtm^s of Venice ^* looked and smiled a welcome.*' The 
general picture of joy and grief — and grief there was in the 
midst of all these rejoicings, for mnoiy returned not to Uess 
die eyes of affection, but remained in the country they had 
ocnquered, and many had sped to those r^pieas whence there 
is no retarn — this general picture would be far too vast even 
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to be sketched here, and thus we will aUach ourselves to 
the fortunes and feelings of one who figured in this day's 
p^peantry. 

Gberardo was the only son of the patrician Zani and the 
most gallant youth of Venice. His love of military glory mnst\ 
have been great, for when the Doge, the incomparable En- 
rico Dandolo, invited him to f<dlow his banner to the East, 
he was betrothed to Bianca Celsi, as distinguished for her 
beauty, as he for his valour. Yet, on the threshold of the 
hymeneal temple, he did not hesitate ; he would go where 
glory and his countrymen summoned him ; when the Doge's 
exfdoits were achieved, he would return to Venice, and, more 
deserving of her, by the laurels at the feet of his lyoung bride. 
He had been, he had prospered — -Constantinople had wit- 
nessed his valour — and now, returned, the piazzetta echoed 
with the name of Gherardo. He had received the embrace 
of his aged father without alarm at his tears — for over- 
wrought jpy will weep even as sorrow does : he had been 
pressed in the arms of the friends of his house and his in* 
fancy ; and he now advanced to a gentler circle, composed 
of his female relatives and friends, who, stationed at a bal- 
cony, murmured the hero's name, and his welcome back io 
Venice. But, what means this omissioa ?— Bianca was not 
among them — ^Bianca, his spouse, was not there to welcome 
him with eye and tongue. His voice trembled as he hur- 
riedly asked where she was. An inconsiderate and cruel 
voice in the crowd answered, " Bianca is no more ! she sleeps 
with her fitther in the church of Saint Theodore."^ 

'^ No morel" moaned ]the young warrior, and his flushed 
Cace became pide as monumental marble; and, but for 
his friends, he had fallen to the earth like one struck by 
lightning. When he partially recovered from the first shock, 
be again rused his eyes to the ladies' balcony ; she was in- 
deed not there — where she must have been bad life and love 

* St Theodore was the patron saint of Venice before Bt. Mark. 
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animated her. That absence confirmed the truth of the ill-* 
omened voice ; his eyes dropped despondingly to the earth, 
where, now in his youth and his glory, he could have wished 
to see a grave open for himself. His old father fell on &is 
neck and wept aloud. 

For some moments the mind of Gherardo wandered, and 
his soul was benumbed ; but the sight of Alessio, the brother 
of Bianca, advancing through the crowd, recalled him to 
consciousness and anguish. ^^ Is it even as they say ?*' cried 
he hoarsely, and stretching out his hand to his friend. Alessio 
grasped his hand with one of his, and, dashing away the tears 
from his averted face with the other, he replied in a suffo- 
cated voice, ^^ Alas! and alas! it is even so — Bianca expired 
yesterday; and as the galley, your precursor, was appearing, 
my sister was on her road to the sepulchre!" 

Such irremediable wo where so much bliss was expected 
— such an awakening from all the ecstatic dreams and aspi- 
rations that had given him strength in battle, and cheered 
him over the tedious or stormy waves — such a return — such 
a welcome — such an end to all his fond and passionate hopes 
was not to be supported. With a deep groan he swooned 
away, and the young hero, so lately the happiest among the 
happy — the most animated where all were animated, was 
borne in a lifeless state to the sad halls of his father. 

It was long ere he returned to life and reason ; and oh, 
how dreadful was his return to the latter! He would have 
given the world for some opiate or drug capable of repelling 
thought and recollection. He closed his eyes to the gay light 
of the sun — he would have shut out its rays for ever! He 
was deaf to the assiduous advice and consolation of his friends 
who thronged about him — he was mute, too, and asked not a 
single question as to the malady or decease of his bride. Was 
it not enough to know that she was for ever torn from him — 
dead 1 — what mattered the mode or the circumstances that 
had led to such a fearful result ? At last he spoke, but it was 
only to request his father that he might be left alone. The 
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afflicted Signior, with words of affectionate condolence, and 
prayers that his son would raise hi» thoughts to the contem- 
plation of that Being in whose hands were life and death, and 
to whose omnipotent will it was duty to sub«tiit, left the room 
with tears, and was followed by all the company. When, 
in the silence and solitude of his own chamber, Gherardo 
looked around him, he felt more than ever the extent of his 
loss. He rose from the couch on which he had been re- 
clining, and advanced to a curtained recess at the end of the 
room — he drew the curtains — the sight was a cruel one ! 
There was the talamo^ or splendid nuptial bed, his friends had 
prepared and decorated for his return— there, on the rich 
velvet and the flowing silk, were the embroidered rose- 
wreaths mixed with the laurel crowns, and the initials of his 
name entwined with those of the name of his Bianca. And 
hungry death was feeding on her roses, and her name, in the 
mouths of men, had become a note of wo — in his ear, a 
sound of despair I He threw himself on the ground at the 
bed^s foot, and, burying bis burning face in his hands, gave 
vent for the first time to a copious flood of tears. 

As thuB he lay, humbled in the dust, with all his thoughts 
in the dark and narrow grave, the sun shone brightly on 
Venice, and her thronging thousands, replete with joy, sang 
their songs of triumph and shouted the names of their gal- 
lant warriors and the captains of their galleys. It could not 
be that his should be forgotten, for who had borne himself 
more bravely than he ; and as a crowd passed in front of bis 
paternal abode, their united voices proclaimed " Gherardo ! 
Gherardo 1 Long life and glory to Gherardo, the soldier of St. 
Mark T' The sounds struck his ears, but now they could 
elicit only a bitter smile. 

The passing hours did not restore tranquillity to the be« 
reft bridegroom; but, as the shades of night descended, a 
wild idea, — an uncontrollable impulse invaded him. *' And 
shall my fond eyes obtain not a last glance of that being of 
love and beauty P Shall my Bianca P^Veasoned the passionate 
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youth (if such movements of the feelings ean be oftUed re«* 
son) — *' my betrothed, be consumed by vile wonnSiand I not 
see the lovdiness she must have carried to the grave ? Shu 
died but yesterday— she must still be beautiful !-->Yes 1 1 will 
see her once again! I will once again press those lips, though 
they be cold— cold I^' 

At a late hour he secretly left his father's house for the 
well-known church— *-alas I he was to have been married 
there 1 A handful of gold gained over the mcrUtano^ who 
unlocked the door of the temple and retired. Gherardo stood 
alone, a few paces from Bianca's tomb. A few lamps burned 
here and there dimly before the effigies of the Virgin Mo^ 
ther and of the more conspicuous saints ; the moon shed an 
uncertain light through the painted glass of the lofty and 
narrow Gothic windows ; but away among the massy co* 
lumns, and through the long aisles of the church, there fell 
the obscurity of '' the valley of the shadow of death T and 
sounds there were none, save the fast-coming sighs of the 
hapless lover. The hour, the spot, the awful stillness, were 
all calculated to overpower the mind with indescribable emO" 
tion; the age was one of extreme superstition, and our young 
soldier-s philosophy had not taught him to rise superior to 
the popubir credence ; the state of his feelings, too — and no* 
tUng is more imaginative or creative o( ideal horrors than 
a certain stage of grief**-contributed to delude the senses : 
and as the cressets trembled, and the moonlight, strangely 
coloured by the stained glass through which it passed, 
gleamed now brighter, and now binter — now resting on this 
oigect of somewhat grotesque architecture of the church, 
now on that — ^he saw, or fancied, the spirits of the departed 
rising one by one, and mournfully waving their hands, as if 
warning him against a sacrilegious intrusion on the regions 
of the dead. Throi^^b the postern door by which he had 
Altered, and which the sacristano had left a-jar, there sud*^ 
denly blew a gust of the fresh night-breesie, that, meaning 
aMomg the eolunns and over the hollow marUa pavement 
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of the churchy sounded in his ear like a voice, but not of 
earth — ^like the united lamentations of sad, or guilt-burdened 
spirits. He clung to one of the pillars for support, and was 
for some moments incapable of motion. His natural courage, 
and the intenseness of the feeling and purpose that had 
brought him thither, soon, however, came to his aid, and he 
strode with hasty steps to the cappella, or lateral recess of 
the temple, beneath which was the tomb of his bride's fa* 
mily. Here, in this deep recess, the moon could not shed a 
beam ; but he was guided to the door of the sepulchre by a 
lamp that flickered on the altar of the cappella. Hurried, 
breathless, he laid his hand upon that door ; massy, and 
bound with heavy iron and with bronze, it required a great 
effort to open it — he pressed his muscular shoulder against 
it — it receded ; but as it turned on its unwilling hinges, it 
produced a hoarse rumbling sound that echoed like thunder 
in the vault beneath, and caused him to start back with trem- 
bling limbs and cold sweat on his brow. Again, however, 
desperation — love — the determination to see the lifeless form 
of bis beloved, conquered his awe and the repugnance for 
disturbing the peace of the grave ; yet he paused, ere he 
plunged into the horrible, palpable obscurity that lay beyond 
the door of the tomb, and, crossing himself, murmured a 
prayer to the Uessed Virgin who saw his wo, and might 
pity or pardon his sacrilegious audacity. He then rushed 
down a few steps through a short dark passage, — and, him- 
self like a spectre, entered the narrow cliamber of death. A 
lamp beneath a crucifix burned at the head of the avello 
or sarcophagus of Bianca, and a grated window near the 
roof of the vault admitted the rays of the moon, that fell al- 
most perpendicidarly on that cold white marble. He grasped 
at once the heavy cover of the coffin — had he hesitated, 
he might have been effectually deterred from completing his 
sad, wild enterprise. His nervous arms removed the weight, 
and then his eyes rested on the shrouded form of his Bianca, 
whose head was enveloped in a veil of pure white, and her 
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^' decent limbs composed*' beneath an ample white robe. Wb 
brain reeled at the sight — and the lamp which he had grasped 
fell from bis hand. 

When he recovered strength to proceed, the light from 
the grated window fell full in the open coffin ; and, as his 
trembliDg hands withdrew the veil, a clear broad ray of the 
moon illumined the face of his lovely bride.^*^ And could 
this be death? — Why even thus she looked when life and 
love coursed through her young veins ! — even thus, when 
after a day of joy she slept a balmy sleep, a night of peace ! 
And were not the long loose tresses crossed on her innocent 
bosom the same as erst — and the pale smooth brow, and the 
broad eye-lids, with their long black fringes, and the cherub 
mouth, with lips slightly apart, as if smiling in some blissful 
dream ! '* No, this cannot be death !" cried Gherardo, deli- 
riously; "She sleeps — she only sleeps! — Oh wake I in pity, 
wake, my Bianca — my love — my wife!" He was silent for a 
moment, and gazed on her beautiful moon-lit countenance, 
as if expecting she would really rise at his passionate adjura- 
tion. '' Bianca !'' continued he, " my own Bianca 1 why dost 
thou slumber thus ! — dost thou await the warm kisses of thy 
lover to awaken thee? I give them thee!" and throwing him- 
self across the marble coffin, he pressed his quivering lips to 
hers. But how did his whole soul rush to his month, when 
he fancied he felt the breath of life on those pale Irps I He 
pressed them again — if it was a delusion, it continued — for 
the mildest, the most subdued of breathings seemed to pass 
from her lips to his. He raised her fromHhe sarcophagus — 
he placed his hand on her heart — and language has no 
power to paint his emotions, when he felt — plainly felt that 
heart palpitate beneath his hand ! Another moment, and her 
eyes opened, whilst a low murmur escaped her lips. Ghe- 
rardo clasped her wildly in his embrace, and leaned for sup- 
port against the sarcophagus, where, as they stood, mute, 
motionless, and pale, almost like statues, in the moon-light, 
it would have been difficult to tell which of the two, or 
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whether both, had not been awakened from the sleep of 
death. 

The Chronicler's tale is told. The ignorance of the 
physicians, and the immediate sepulture after death, usual in 
the south, had consigned Bianca to the grave, from which 
the passion and impetuosity of her lover saved her so oppor- 
tunely. The fair Venetian passed almost at once from the 
marble sarcophagus to the nuptial bed of silk and velvet* 
The church, where the echoes of her funeral dirge might 
almost seem yet to linger, pealed with the notes of her by- 
meneals; and her bridal coronet of white roses was supplied 
by the tree that had furnished flowers for her funeral 
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A TALE OF THE UPAS TRBB. 



BY DAVID LYND9AY. 



Urge me not, oh friend of a little morn, again to look 
abroad into that world, from which I have had the courage 
to banish myself for ever. Pity me not, for it is not I who 
am the exile, but the world which I have shut out from my 
kingdom. I am a Sovereign Prince triumphant over rebels, 
and have driven for ever from my presence, the children of 
your earth — fraud, oppression, and falsehood. Is it not better 
to live among savages, than to die by the hands of civilized 
men P Such would have been my destiny, for such was the 
doom from which I escaped to this prison of the sea, and its 
wild, but still human inhabitants. 

What are the advantages of which you so often speak — 
talent, rank, birth? Alas! I regarded them once, but it was 
before the air of the Poison Tree had blown away the film from 
mine eyes, and taught me the reality of their value ; ere I had 
knocked at the gates of death, and glanced into that world 
where such dross is trampled under foot. O truth, hardly 
won ; knowledge, dearly purchased, thou hast really become 
priceless to me; thou art, indeed, the source of true wisdom. 

For the history of my family it may suffice to tell thee, that 
in one of the popular commotions unhappily so frequent in 
Ispahan, m^ father, Esref Khan, of the royal house, retired 
from the fruitful banks of the Zenderhend, never more to 
revisit them, in order to preserve his beloved wife and infant 
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soa from the effects of the hatred of bis ungrateful country ; 
having found it impossible to deliver her against her will, or 
to rend from her shoulders the yoke into which she had vo- 
luntarily thrust her neck. Java presented us a refuge, and an 
alliance with its native Prince gave us claims upon his hospi- 
tality : they were admitted ; and there, cheered by the welcome 
of the just Sultan, we ni^de ouro^lvf s a happy home, for up- 
wards of twenty years. 

The Monarch, beneath whose unfolded wing we daily eat 
our meal in peace, ascended at length tq drink of the Odo- 
riferous River, upon whose banks the just of Mahomet in- 
dulge in everlasting repose. The sceptre was bequeathed to 
his son, who had grown with my growth, and whom my soul 
loved with a love passing all the fondness of brotherhood. I 
wept not when my benefactor diedi for the crown glittered on 
the brow of my friend, the friend of all mankind ; and I 
fondly deemed that the deeds of the s(m would surpass in 
virtue those of the father. 

Then what delight did not the first days of his power shed 
upon the heart of his brother I The world was to be blessed 
dirough the counsels of Firouz. For him^ nothing was too 
great The seal of the minister, the truncheon of the gene- 
ral, courted his acceptance; — ^CingaUah thought that all was 
insufficient for his friend ; but I knew too well the inexpe- 
rience of youth, to hazard the safety of my sovereign and the 
i^ountry by an eager acceptance of his splendid offers. I 
merely askfid permission, under able leaders, to d^aw my 
sword against the enemies of my Prince, and the command of 
ihe body-guards ; and the readiness with which this request 
was immediately conceded, testified at once his assent to my 
wishes, and his approjbation of the moderation I had mani- 
fested. 

But the unwillingness I had exhibited to take precedence 
of more deserving men, did not {^reserve me from the suspi- 
cions of the very people I had thus endeavoured to conciliate; 
the Vizier frowned on me, because, though the secrets of 
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stale were his, the secrets of the royal heart were mine; and 
the General could never be prevailed on to pardon the injury 
I had done him, in preserving the life of the Sultan, when 
he was employed in fulfilling his duty elsewhere. Thus I 
found I had created Enemies where I had sought to make 
friends, and had myself armed their hands with the weapons 
^ith which they thirsted to destroy me. 

But the Sultan loved me. Cingallah was the friend of Ft- 
rouz, and spurned indignantly all accusations against me. 
Like snow on the ocean fell the words of the ungrateful on 
his ear. His confidence was as boundless as his favour; but 
oh ! how littb did I anticipate that both would one day be- 
come so dangerous to my safety. 

In the midst of my security, and the happiness diffused 
over the country by its steady faith in the virtues of the king, 
one brow alone was clouded, one eye alone was dimmed by 
ceaseless tears, a^d that was the sovereign's own. A strange 
depression fell upon his spirit, mirth wearied, business dis- 
gusted him; — he loathed society, disdained repose, and be- 
came a heart-stricken and a lonely man ; a stranger amid his 
kinsmen, and a wanderer in the bosom of his native land. 
I alone, of aU who surrounded him, ventured to seek the 
cause of his hidden grief; but though not harsh, he was pe- 
remptory, and cohtinued to persist in his painful silence. I 
felt deeply for his malady, but I felt also, that I had to lament 
his dereliction of the noble virtues which I believed him to 
possess, when I beheld an aged counselior of his father led 
out to die, for a trifling opposition to his will. Still I was 
beloved with a love that made me tremble, since it soon be- 
came apparent to me, that his favours were afforded less as 
marks of regard to me, than for the purpose of mortifying 
his haughty minister; many of the honours he conferred upon 
me being utterly inconsistent with the laws of the empire, 
and the customs of the people. It was in this spirit, I believe, 
that he one day proposed to me an indulgence which no sub- 
ject had ever before enjoyed : he wished, he said, to introduce 
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me into his harem, to the society of his favourite wife and 
beloved niece, that he might unite all those who were most 
dear to his heart, in the bonds of affection around him.. 

Behold me, then, the envied guest of Sultanas and Prin- 
cesses. Alas ! in those bowers of beauty I saw but one form, 
heard but one voice ; there was but one vision that impressed 
itself on my heart, but that was in characters never to be ef- 
faced. The miserable Firottz stood on the threshold of Heaven, 
yet beheld the gates for ever closed against him ; he dared to 
look on the eyesof Zuleika, and received the punishment due 
to his presumption. The niece of my sovereign became the 
beloved of my heart, his favourite niece, her whose love he 
held too precious for princes. The blandishments of the 
chief Sultana had not the power to divert the melancholy of 
the sovereign, but all vanished before the smil^ of Zuleika ; 
she scattered light upon his path, and he dwelt delighted in 
its radiance; but when that light was withdrawn, all was dark 
and chaotic. 

Many times did he question me as to what were my opi- 
nions of his beloved niece. Alas ! to all I thought, I dared not 
give utterance V yet, 1 found he was not displeased with the 
fervour of my expressions- Should it be so,— in the blind 
confidence of youth I dreamed, should it be that he designs 
her for my bride ! The thought was too rich in transport— 
I felt that I should die at his feet, should 1 hear his lips pror 
BOuYice these words; and Zuleika, should she deign— mad- 
oian that I was, how wild and wandering were these 
dreams. 

The Princess had frequently lamented to me the despair of 
Cingallah. No one could divine his secret, 1 related, to him 
the an&iety of his niece, and implored hin\ to trust his sorrow 
to her sympathy. His eyes brightened at the thought, but he 
rejected my advice. " No, I will trust thee, Firouz, for well 
do 1 know thy fidelity. Oh my friend, this populous empire 
contains no such wretch as Cingallah's self, no such mise - 
raWe, such hopeless being. 1 love,. Firouz, 1 love her without 
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a hope, with the dreadful coasciousness that she whom I 
adore will but abhor me for the affection I^bear her. I have 
struggled fiercely against this passion, but in vain ; — I can 
now strive no longer. While I had a prospect of freeing my- 
self from its trammels, I revealed to no man the secret of my 
grief. Now that I determine to resist it no longer, into thy 
bosom, Firouz, 1 pour my sorrow, and entreat thy sympathy. 
Speak to her I love, tell her how her sovereign suffers, how 
her monarch worships ; — speak to her, Firouz : the honey of 
thy voice will prevail for me, and I shall owe my happiness 
to thy intercession. 

^' Lord of the heart of Firouz," said I, weeping as he wept, 
and suffering as he suffered, '^eommandthe powers of diy 
poor servant-- yet, who is there among women who will not 
listen to the voice of passion breathed .through a sovereign's 
lips, and that sovereign, Cingallah!" ^ Zuleika will not/' he, 
answered, in a despairing tone ; ^^Zttleika will abhor my love 
and tremble at the forbidden tie : — yet, plead for me, Firouz, 
plead for me," — he added, ^^I love Zuleika, I cannot exist 
without her — without Zuleika I die." 

Did he look On me as be uttered these dreadful words,? 
Did he see my chilled brow, my pale cfaedc, and quivering 
lip^ while he thus conjured me to stain the purity of her whom 
mine own soul loved P O, wretch, wretch ! he did behcrid 
mine agony, mine utter loathing, and yet he urged me still ! 
— '^I know it is forbidden," said he, ^4 knew that thoa 
wouldst shrink from the task; — but what are sovereigns, if 
their wills are bounded as those of a subject? or friends, if 
they hasard nothing for those they love? Firouz-Abdel, thy 
gratitude, thy obedience, is mine : obey me in this ; show thy 
friendship for me in yielding thine own will to mine ; win Zu- 
leika for me, for I know thou canst, and command what thou 
wilt in the empire of Java." 

What did I not say to dissuade the madman from his-piw^ 
pose? Alas, I was compelled to submit, and in agony of soul 
I sought the harem of the Princess. At her feet I poured 
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forth the foitterness of my sorrow, and, with die tale of Cin- 
gallah's love, unconsciously did mine own confession flow 
from my lips; and not till I felt the tears of the Princess on 
my bosom, and her soft lip upon my brow, did I know that I 
had spoken, and was pardoned, — was even pitied and be- 
loved. 

But, Cingallah — alas! deception towards him was become 
necessary — almost a virtue. I returned to sooth his anguish, 
but I oonld not tell him that Zuleika had listened to his suit 
— ^I could not bear that even she should deem it possible she 
would hear so black a tale, but I bade him trust to time ; and 
he was the more content that she knew and commiserated 
his sufferings. From this period I watched him till his form 
grew a horror to me, till his v^y voice was a curse — an un- 
utterable loathing came over my spirit at the thought of him ; 
and when, in my presence, he looked into the eyes, or touched 
the hand of Zuleika, I felt that I could have torn him in pieces 
on the spot; yet, mortal as was my hate, I was his very 
shadow — ^the fire in his bosom burned as intensely in mine— 
my very face became like his in my agony : — I was insepa- 
rable from him — I was his second self. At first, he courted 
the communion^, but when he discovered that from this cause 
he eould never behold Zuleika alone, it grew oppressive : he 
first frowned on my assiduity, then coldly bade me spare my- 
self such severe duty; and, when he found all unavailing, 
and Zuleika still shuddering at his love, he banished me 
sternly from his presence. Then it was that I grew desperate, 
and, affrighted at the thought of separation, bore Zuleika 
from the Palace to the territories of our Christian foes, and 
wedded her in secresy and sorrow. 

I know not what were his th<mghts when he first heard of 
our flight, bat his deeds were deeds of horror. My enemies 
told him they bad long suspected my fidelity, and he im- 
inediately caused them to be pat to death for not communi- 
cating their suspicions before. His next thoughts were peace, 
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— peace with the Duteh at any price, so that his niece and 
her husband might be surrendered to his vengeance ; but 
this was resisted, firmly resisted, and I felt that I was safe 
even among enemies. I would have left the island, not to 
endanger their safety ; but this they would not permit, and I 
resigned myself to their wishes rather than appear to doubt 
the good faith which they had sworn to me. Still they as- 
sured me of their protection, until the offer of a fertile pro- 
vince satisfied them of their imprudence. In the dead of 
night, in full confidence of security in the arms of Zuleika, 
did the guards of the Sultan surround my couch, and drag 
me in mockery to the earth. One deep, one dear revenge I 
tasted, even in that moment of inconceivable bitterness : I 
clove with my scymetar the head of the treacherous and in- 
hospitable villain who led the soldiers to my chamber, and 
thus delivered up two innocent beings to destruction. 

Oh I ni^ht of horror", upon which a day no less terrible 
was to dawn! — Zuleika' was torn from my arms, and I was 
dragged alone to the Palace of Soura Charta; — there, after a 
mock trial, the voice of the Sultan condemned me to death for 
takingaway the niece of thesovereign,and seeking refuge in the 
territories of his foes. To my anxious and agonized inquiries 
after my wife, I heard only that she was a prisoner, and that 
my death would release her from bondage. For this I was 
grateful; I was content to die, so that my death could benefit 
Zuleika : but then came the cruel mercy of Cingallah, disturb- 
ing my resignation, and beckoning me back to life ; — I was 
offered the choice between instant death and the journey to 
the Upas Tree. At first 1 rejected the alternative, because I 
had been told my death would dcfliver Zuleika from further 
suffering, and I felt there was no charm in days which were 
to be passed apart from her ; but this contempt of death was 
not agreeable to Cingallah : he caused it to be signified to me, 
that the Princess had, like myself, incurred the last dreadful 
penalty, but that the pardon of both, and our restoration to 
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favour and honours, should follow a successful journey to the 
Upas Tree. 1 then hesitated no longer — I accepted joyfully 
the alternative, and set' forward immediately on my journey. 

Like many others residing in the immediate vicinity of a 
wonder, I had never made any particular inquiries respecting 
the Upas Tree ; I knew only, that many were sent, but few 
returned from that journey of death and horror— ^I had seen, 
too, a criminal expire at Tinkjoe from a gentle touch of a 
lancet imbued with the poisonous gum. I thought of his 
frightful convulsions, his dreadful shudderings, his bitter but 
unregarded cries ; the livid spots that disfigured his swollen 
frame, and his rapid approach to dissolution; ^* but this is not 
the fate which I am about to encounter,^* said I — *' I shall 
merely breathe the insalubrious air, and many helps will be 
given me to avert its baneful effects. Mahomet created the 
Tree of Death as a punishment for the guilty, not a scourge to 
the innocent: — I go, not because I have committed sin, but 
that I would have prevented it>-*-what then have I to fear? ^* 

It was in this manner I reasoned, and consoled myself dur- 
ing my journey to the Mountain Fort, where resides, in his 
lonely hut, the Priest of the fatal tree. " Another victim," said 
he, as I entered, ^' another victim : it was but yesterday — so 
young — alas, how much dpth mortal crime increase!"—^ 
^^ Mistake not, Father," I replied anxiously, '* 1 am no crimi- 
nal; I am a state victim, but have committed no fault de- 
serving the punishment decreed tome." — '^ Still doth crime in- 
crease," said the old man, ^^still doth it gather strength ; for if 
thou be guiltless, what are they who sent thee ?" He retired as 
he spoke, and dismissing my guards to their stations, tdd them 
it would probably be some days ere I could depart, since 
there was no immediate prospect of a changeof wind, without 
which it was not lawful for me to proceed upon the journey. \i 

The excitation of my feelings had hitherto prevented my 
asking any questions, or even thinking rationally on the sub- 
ject of the enterprise 1 had undertaken ; but a night's rest in the 
cottage of the Priest calmed my spirits, and prepared mc to 
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listen to his communications. He exhorted me to repentance 
and preparation for the death I might too surely expect in that 
wilderness of horror; and he checked my presumptuous 
hopes, by showing me the fatal Register of those who had 
gone, and those who had returned — of the latter, out of 
twenty there were only two I I did not 6ven then despair; I 
confided (for I could not bear to be dealt with as a criminal) 
to the old man my eventful history. He had heard of the 
Prince Firouz, and the blessings which had once attended his 
name; and when he was made acquainted with my innocence, 
like me he felt a hope, that the Prophet would not suffer me 
to die the death of the murderer. I believed so too, and was 
resigned to my fate. 

'' To the region of horror for which you are about to de- 
part," said the old man, ^^I shall conduct you nearly a league 
on your way, but it will not be until the breeze changes, so as 
to blow before you, and thus drive the effluvia of the Tree 
from your person. If such a wind should spring up, be pre- 
pared to set forward, travel as rapidly as you can, so as to 
return ere it again changes, which, if you can effect, you will 
be safe from its evil consequences. A hill to which I shall 
conduct you, you must pass — at its base, on the other side, 
flows the rivulet whose black and desolate banks will conduct 
you straight to the Tree; the poisonous gum you will find 
dropping from it in abundance ; gather it quickly and return 
— stay not for observation, there is nothing to contemplate in 
the wilderness; nothing that hath life will meet thy wearied 
eye, for within five leagues of the Upas Tree no breftthing 
thing can continue to live." 

In such conversations as these, in dtroctions for my conduct, 
and fervent prayer for my safety, was passed the first day of 
my sojourn at the mountain hut. On the morning of the se- 
cond, the guard came to announce the arrival of a fellow- 
sufferer, another traveller to the valley of the shadow of 
death. The supposed criminal was yet at a distance, when 
the Priest descried the litter, which announced that he was 
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attended by some friend 'of high rank ; and I began to con-^ 
jecture that another victim of royal injustice was approaching 
the mountain. A sick throbbing came over my heart, but I 
hastened to descend and offer my melancholy greeting to the 
unfortunate stranger. 

The litter had arrived at the door of the hut, but I looked 
in vain among the escort of the criminal for his chained and 
earth-bowed person. The curtains were opened, and the at* 
tendants bowed low as a msgestic female stepped from it. I 
stood rooted to the earth, for I beheld Zuleika ! 

Frequently had her tears fallen over my brow, many, times 
had her voice sounded in my ears, ere I could recall a recol- 
lection of what had befallen me, and I then turned an eager 
inquiring glance upon my smiling, gentle wife. — ^*It is even 
so,'* she replied, '* the Sultan has deceived thee Into the 
journey thou art about to encounter, for the fuller gratification 
of his revenge. His triumph would have been incomplete 
without my death; and, as he dared not openly spill the blood 
of his niece, he has sent me to attend thee hither : still there 
is mercy in his tyranny, though he meant it not ; by the 
arrow, or the a](e, thou wouldst have died alone, unaided, 
unpitied ; .and uncertain of my destiny now, my voice shall 
console thee, my lips shall encourage thee, and on thy bosom 
shall my last sigh be rendered! Husband of my soul, since 
the brittle glasses of our destiny must be broken, merci^ 
fully hath the Sultan dealt in shivering both at the same 
moment.'^ 

Vague and dark anticipations I — sad and fruitless lamenta- 
tions I Their continued intrusion would not allow me to re* 
joiceinthe worshipped presenceof Zuleika, while we remained 
together one day in the mountain hut. In the evening I was 
still listening to her soothing accents, when the Malay ap- 
proached, and, with tears flowing down to his white beard, 
announced that the wind had now changed, and the hour had 
arrived at which we were to set forward on our perilous 
journey. On the plain around the house were assembled the 
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guard, a band of forty men, as well to do honour to the high 
rank of the Princess, as to prevent any intervention of the 
people in our favour.* Alas! this was a groundless fear; not 
one of all my formet* friends even asked of me, ''Whither 
goeth Firouz-Abdel?^* A small quantity of food of a su- 
perior kind, together with a little cruise of water, were sup- 
plied to me by the guards ; and the good Priest, under the 
pretence of some further instructions, drew me aside, and 
gave to my eager grasp a small skin of wine. *' Take it fear- 
lessly,'^ said he, ''and use it without scruple. Mahomet for- 
bade it as the luxurious instigator to brutality, not as a precious 
medicine, the balmy restorer of exhausted life. Husband it 
well, yet fear not to use it in a world as desolate as that to 
which thou art going. Allah gave the secrets of its virtues 
to Noah, and bade it serve as a renewer of life to his aged 
and sorrowing frame! Take it, then, Firouz, in the name of 
that omnipresent God, who now hearkens to this conference, 
and looks down upon this act of his Priest without a 
frown !" 

I could not bear to behold Zuleika, while they were cover- 
ing her beautiful face with the cap and mask of leather, with 
which they conceal the persons of the criminals, from the 
head to the breast, and4^hich has glasses placed directly be- 
fore the eyes. I submitted to the horrible disguise, though 
revolting from the dress of a criminal, and went on with my 
other preparations: they were soon completed; the silver 
boxes for the poison were then given to us, the last prayers 
said for us, and, attended by the Priest and surrounded by the 
soldiery, we set forward on our journey. * 

The voice of the good Malay, and the trampling of the sol" 
diers' feet, alone broke the chill silence which attended our 
departure. Zuleika spoke not, but I could see through the 
dim glasses which obscured their lustre, that her eyes were 
fixed on me. I was silent, and replied nothing" to the con- 
soling words of the Priest, for I was, in the madness of my 
despair, projecting an escape from the guards. I well knew 
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my swiftness of foot would bear me soon, even with Zuleika 
in ray arras, beyond the reach of their cymetars, but I recol- 
lected their arrows tipped with the poisonous drug, and I 
thought with redoubled anguish of the shrieking, shuddering 
wretch whom I had seen expire from a lighter wound than 
could be inflicted by the arrow of the Javanese guard. " I 
will not hazard her life," said 1, — " I will wait patiently for 
the departure of the soldiers, and then attempt some other 
mode of escape I" Probably the Priest divined what was 
passing in my thoughts ; for he said to me in a whisper, 
" Dream not, oh hapless Firouz ! of any hope of escape but 
that of returning from the tree ; — the country is inaccessible 
on all sides save one, and that is so well guarded by the Sul- 
lan's troops , that an arrow in thy breast would be the first 
signal of thy danger, shouldst thou attempt it. Mountains 
rise on mountains to hide the accursed valley, and prevent 
its deadly mists from ascending to the skies, and blighting the 
verdure of the happy earth of man. Linger not then upon 
thy journey, O Firouz, but steadily follow the advice and di- 
rections I have given thee.'^ 

I sank again into the most bitter dejection at these words 
of the good Malay ; for I knew, had there been the most re- 
mote hope of escape, he would not thus have discouraged it. 
His hut was as the distance of six leagues from the tree, and 
his office was to conduct us one league onward, near to the 
spot where the region of danger and death began. 

The place at which we parted was the base of a bare and 
lofty mountain, over a part of which lay the only accessible 
entrance to the valley. This we were told to ascend, and we 
were informed we should find on the other sioe a stream, 
whose windings, after a journey of five leagues, would lead 
us to the Upas Tree. All the other directions were once more 
repeated, and amidst the blessings of the Priest, and the good 
wishes of the soldiers, we sprang forward to ascend the hill. 

Alas, dreary to the eye, and sad to the heart, was the as- 
pect of the wilderness through which we had now to journey ; 
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scattered near its entrance, we observed a few sickly young 
trees (for age is unknown in that valley), striving faintly to 
erect their drooping heads, and wear the complexion of na- 
ture ; the few shrubs that grew around them were dwarfish 
and blistered, as if the lightning had passed over them in its 
wrath, and left the impression of its red wing upon them. 
The yellow arid grass here and there peeped upwards from 
among the crushing flints, and bent its feeble head before a 
breeze which could scarcely discompose one lock of Zu- 
leika's clustered hair! Alas, alas! this was indeed the death- 
bed of nature. 

Sad and sullen flowed the once-beauteous stream through 
the bare and desolate land. We looked into its depths, but 
nothing of life disturbed its horrible stillness. 

Suddenly a new and strange sound broke upon the silence 
of the desolate valley! Hitherto, none had saluted our ears, 
save the sullen moanings of the poisoned streanl; but this 
was of a different kind : — it was a light clattering noise, such 
as is made by the sea when its gentlest waves retreat to their 
bed over a bank of pebbles. I paused to listen. ^* Are we 
not alone in this desert," said I, ^^ whence then can this noise 
arise?'* I looked carefully around. — With horror I dis- 
covered that we were pursued by a huge snake, which was 
fast gaining upon our steps. To escape this danger we at 
once resolved to risk another, by ridding ourselves of the 
hated masks. With what joy did I again behold the sweet 
face of my love 1 But my fears foi* her safety interrupted the 
momentary bliss, and I urged our speedy flight. 

Danger gave renewed strength to Zuieika's feeble limbs, 
and she sprang forward with a star-like swiftness. Hastily 
the serpent followed ; — I saw his variegated hues glisten in 
the sun. He foamed, and erected his threatening head and 
ringed neck, as if indignant that beings so feeble should at- 
tempt to oppose his purpose; still he gained upon us. Zu- 
leika slackened her pace, trembled, drooped — the snake was 
close behind us. I caught her up in my arms, and again 
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rushed forward some distance. It seemed as if this eseriioti 
of energy had intimidated the snake, for he pui*&iied us with 
less rapidity than before. Zuleika, in these moments of peril, 
uttered no cry, no groan— but when the fleetness with whieh 
I ran, allowed me, from the distance I had gained, a moment's 
pause, her words were blissful and cheering; ^' See, my 
beloved," she exclaimed, ^* the mercy <^ Allah! he hath sent 
this snake not to destroy his trusting creatures, but as an as- 
surance that the air is less deadly than we apprehended. 
Since this animal can live in the desert, let us receive the pre- 
sence of the snake as an encouraging omen from Allah!'' 

Having gained the top of the hill, we looked abroad for the 
serpent ; he was dragging his sinuous length in our path as 
swiftly as his ponderous bulk would permit : — suddenly he 
paused, reared his arched neck, and gazed earnes^tly towards 
us, as one resolving some terrible project which a momeikfs 
reflection was to reaUze. He then turned towards the me-^ 
lancholy stream, and, lowering his foaming jaws over the 
bank, drank long and deeply of its waters. Wearied in the 
pursuit, he sought to gather strength by his draught, to ad- 
vance more rapidly upon his retreating prey. Aglain he en- 
croached upon us, and again did I, with my beloved burthen, 
spring forward to descend the hill, and advance further into 
the valley. Still was the snake in pursuit — still he gained 
upon us — nearl nearer! till I heard anew the clattering of 
his scales upon the flints as he glided along over their rough 
surface. " O, Allah I O, Zulcika!" I exclaimed, and in the 
very despair of my fear, turned round to oppose my foe ; — he 
was arrestejl in his movements as suddenly as if that agonized 
glance had had the power of turning him to stcme. A long 
and horrible hiss, a sound which seemed the natural lan- 
guage of this desolate land, was followed by what 1 believed 
to be a convulsive expression of agony ; — he rolled himself on 
the earth; his eyes glared with an infernal magnificence, 
but the hues of his radiant robe grew momentarily more 
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dusky; his foam covered the sand, and his tail lashed the 
flint stones in impotent malignity, while his fiercely-erected 
head drooped lower and lower to the dust ! I now began to 
underatand the cause of this change : he had drunk of the 
empoisoned waters, and the black and sullen stream, though 
a deadly draught to him, had given life and hope to us. Sud- 
denly he made one frantic effort; he gave a desperate bounds 
as at some imaginary prey, then sunk down in everlasting 
stillness, as torpid and colourless as the desert sand which 
received him. 

Night came on — night which knows not darkness, de- 
scended softly upon the world, and soon the wan moon and 
the peaceful stars peeped out from amid the silent sky. '^' 

When We had passed with much difficulty and pain 
through the gloomy dell, we were again in the open country, 
and were induced to rest, while I contemplated the scene 
around me. All traces of vegetation had totally disappeared; 
^ the sullen stream flowed more silently, as well, as more slow- 
ly, the brown sands had become black, and a dark livid hue 
had spread itself over the face of the mountains ; the light 
breeze that had travelled before us, now seemed to have died 
. away; not a shrub was to be seen, not a plant, not a blade of 
grass to comfort us with the assurance, " Children, ye yet 
walk on the bosom of your earth.'' 

But had th^e been all tbe horrors of this pegion, we could 
still have born up against them. I knew by the ravine which 
we had passed, and the signs I have described, that half our 
journey was accomplished, and that we were within three 
leagues of the terrible Tree. The sad indications of its vi- 
cinity at length grew more apparent, as we were compelled 
frequently to step out of our path, to avoid treading on the 
mouldering remnants of humanity, bones and parts of ske- 
letons, with which it was strewed. I endeavoured to divert 
the eyes of Zuleika from these objects. Alas ! they multi- 
plied ; I flew from one but to encounter others more hideous 
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and fresher in their decay, for they appeared to cover the face 
of the laud the nearer we approached the dreadful Tree. 

The first rays of morning were beginning to shine faintly 
over the black and blasted mountains. I had hoped to have 
-reached the Tree .ere the day dawned, as night was fitter for 
our journeying than walking beneath the fervid rays of the 
sun; but I had overrated my powers, as well as those of the 
Princess, who had. been totally unused to every kind of exer- 
tion. We were now very near to the Tree, and my anxiety 
to conceal the lassitude I felt creeping over me, made me 
hurry forward without reflection or prudence. 
' We continued our desolate journey with all possible ex- 
pedition ; a sudden winding of the river brought us into the 
presence of the majestic Upas, and our hearts bowed them- 
selves in wonder and in fear before that awful throne of the 
royalty of death! Alone, black as the blackest night, shadow- 
ing even the livid mountain with a deep^ hue, stood the 
earth-born death, the dispenser of almighty vengeance. 

I took the little caskets from Zuleika, and requested her to 
remain stationary, while I gathered the gum from the Tree, 
deeming it unnecessary for her to hazard her person nearer. 
There was, I thought, an expression of agony in her face, 
when I prepared to leave her, but I smiled, and pointed en- 
couragingly towards the near accomplishment of our task, 
when suddenly I saw (for it could surely be no illusion) the 
dark and massy branches of the majestic Tree bend them- 
selves with a slow and gentle motion towards us, as in wel- 
come, and at the same moment a soft light current of air 
swept gently over my face. " God be merciful I" I said in 
anguish, — " God be merciful 1 forsake us not now in this 
most awful mo|nent!" 1 was sensible of a slight change in 
the wind, and I knew all the danger attending it, but my 
prayer found not a passage through my closed lips, for I 
would not alarm Zuleika. 

I stood alone beneath the awful Tree which the danger 
forbade me to contemplate, and had already filled one casket 
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with the poisonous gum, which I held out trininphantly to 
the view of Zaleikal — but alas I her approving smile met me 
not, for she was extended prostrate on the burning stods; — I 
rushed .towards her in uncontrollable agony, determining not 
to snrave her. There was paleness on her Up and brow, and 
her hands were damp and cold. A sli^ convulsion passed 
over her features, yet she did not appear insensible. I 
sprinkled water upon her forehead, and forced a little wine 
between her lips. Slowly she recovered her speech. ^* Oh, 
my beloved," said she, '* linger not thus over one whom thou 
canst not save, but who may destroy thee. One of the 
caskets thou hast filled : return to thy country, and leave 
me, for I shall never go hence. The kiss of the Upas is upon 
me, and I shall die in its terrible embrace. Oh ! fity, my hus- 
band ! — fly, and preserve thyself." 

"Allah! Allah!" I cried aloud, — for my despair was re- 
doubled in proportion as my hope had been sanguine — "Allah, 
what have I done to suffer thus? What hath this innocent 
committed, that she should thus die the death of a felon?" 

I bowed my head to the earth as I spoke, and in the ear- 
nestness of prayer raised up my fainting wife to heaven, ex* 
pecting, hopiog instant death, or instant preservation. At 
this moment a mighty wind arose and tore down the boughs 
of the terrible Tree, swaying its gigantic body away from its 
devoted victims — the dead strea^m spoke, rejoicing in the chill 
breeze which swept over its ravaging waters — the sand arose 
in whirlwinds — the rattling thunder was re-echoed by the 
mountmns, while the foul mists of the Tree were devoured by 
the swift lightning. The voice of Zulieika, after a short space» 
speaking faintly, recalled my attention — ^^ Art thou still near 
me, Firouz?" she said; "methought the reeling of the earth 
had separated thee from me— Is it thundpr I h^r? — h that 
dreadful glare the lightning ?-^0h I Firouz!— Oh! husband 
adored! the Prophet comes in his vengeance : pray that he 
rend us not asunderl" — "He comes, not, my beloved!** I 
cried in a voice of agony, " he comes not, for he cannot : — 
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fear not, look up, and know we shall yet be saved from de- 
struction. 

I saw, and knew that our danger was passed, for to this 
fearful convulsion of the elements we owed our safety. Be- 
neath the very shade of the now powerless Upas did we 
stand, for Zuleika would not permit me again to leave her and 
fill the second casket. 

I will not be more minute in detailing the particulars of our 
journey — little further, in fact, occurred worthy of observa- 
tion, and we resolved not to linger on our return. The 
tempest bad so well cooled the air, and invigorated my ex- 
hausted frame, that I proceeded with redoubled strength, 
and carried my beloved sleeping on my bosom. We at 
length gained the hill, the last enclosure of the fatal valley; 
and when we had ascended to its top, and surveyed the 
frightful region we had quitted, contrasted with the green 
grass and smiling fields of the world of living man, we burst 
into tears of gratitude and joy, and, kneeling, dedicated our 
prayers and our souk to him who we believed had preserved 
us in the wilderness, — to Issa, the merciful and the mild, 
Zuleika^s heart was with me in this act, my thought was her 
thought, her faith was mine; w^ had but one mind, as we 
had long had but one heart. Together we prayed — together 
we wept, and then, with a feeling I cannot describe, nor 
any, save beings suffering as we had suffered, imagine, we 
th)d back our blissful path to the hut of the Malay Priest. 
He scarcely believed what he saw ; and' the guards were so 
struck by what they considered a miracle wrought by the 
sanctity of the Princess, that they bore us in their arms, 
shouting along the streets the mercy of Allah, till our pro- 
gress assumed rather the form of a triumphal procession 
than the return of two criminals after sentence of death. 
Thus we reached the Palace of Soura Charia, our train 
increasing momentarily, for the people had risen in asto- 
nishment at the tidings, and insisted upon conducting us to 
the Sultan; they regarded it as a wondrous miracle in fa- 
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vour of our virtue, that the storm, which had left marks of 
desolation among them, had been the means of preservation 
to us, and they kissed our garments withVeverence, as pe- 
culiar favourites of their Prophet. 

The Sultan received us with a gloomy astonishment, that 
almost looked like fear — I saw that he dared not assail us 
further. We placed our dearly won casket at his feet, and 
heard his hesitating lips pronounce our pardon. '* Ye have 
fulfilled your sentence, and are free,^' he exclaimed, '^ live 
henceforward in the home of your fathers.^' '' Sultan," I 
replied, '' we have fulfilled the sentence of the law, but we 
have yet to receive its reward — we have two requests to pre- 
fer, which our sovereign is bound to concede ; shall we ask 
and obtain ?"— " Ask," he replied, gloomily, " I have no 
power to deny." ^< We will then no longer live in the land 
where our sufferings have been so severe; I ask, Lord of 
Java, permission to quit the island."-^^' And I to follow Fi^ 
rouz,"said Zuleika; ''great Sultan, is our petition granted?" 
'' Go," returned the monarch, " go, and let me behold yoa 
' no more." We retired from his presence. '' I trust him 
not, Zuleika," I said ; '' nor will I breathe the air which his 
sceptred hand can reach — the desert, the savage, the wild 
beast, are welcome before erring man, gifted with boundless 
authority — now his fears are our protection ; but hereafter 
— Let us fly, my beloved ; Enganho shall receive us : — no 
man will seek us there. In the enchanted isle, the love 
of the ocean, which he hides in his jealous bosom from the 
prying wickedness of civilized man, we too shall be safe-^ 
thither we will go — fugitives we are, and oppressed, so 
haply the foam-girt bride of the sea will not raise her sons 
against us." 

And she did not-^we sought a reiiige on the isle which 
our countrymen had thought it madness and death but to 
speak of; we conciliated its wild inhabitants, and the know-^ 
ledge I took among them raised me to the rank of their chief 
'^My palace in the heart of the island was erected by their 
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grateful, hands, where Zuleika, a royal Queen, a beloved 
wife, resides with her innocent babes. I constantly visit this 
hut to warn off such strangers as attempt to land, or save 
them from the death they would inevitably incur without 
assistance from this island, and I have more than once been 
happy in my endeavours to preserve the lives of my fellow 
creatures ; still there is no chance of any vessel approaching 
us without a pilot from Enganho, and to this circumstance, 
the superstition of Cingallah, and the cowardice of the Java- 
nese, am I indebted for my safety under Issa the Merciful, 
whose eyes shine on the desert, and whose lips bless the 
savage. 



THE END. 
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